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From  a uniquely  independent  and  international 
position,  the  London  Review  of  Books  offers  leading 
writers  and  thinkers  the  scope,  and  the  space, 
to  explore  the  ideas  that  currently  shape  our  world. 
From  literature  to  politics,  from  philosophy  to 
poetry  and  from  society  to  the  Arts,  little  escapes 
its  critical  attention. 
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Recent  contributors: 

Alan  Bennett  (Diary) 

Frank  Kermode  (The  sexuality  of  Christ  in  Renaissance  Art) 
Anita  Brookner  (The  om  incompetence  of  French  landladies) 
Colm  Tdibfn  (The  sins  of  catholic  Ireland) 


Because  the  magazine  offers  such  a wide  platform  for  debate,  it  is  unlikely  you  Jenny  Diski  (Class,  gender  and  food  on  the  Titanic) 
will  agree  with  everything  you  discover  in  its  pages.  A quick  look  at  the  heated 
discussions  on  the  letters  page  proves  that  current  readers  certainly  do  not.  Hitchens  (Politics  as  showbiz  for  ugly  people, 

The  London  Review  of  Books  is  written  for  people  who  know  that  finding  an  Elaitie  Showalter  (Feminists  accused  of  sexual  harassment) 

argument  of  value  and  agreeing  with  it  are  not  necessarily  the  same  thing.  , 
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NmI  Ascherson  (Mow  far  cast  docs  tiuropc  go?, 

Whether  its  contributors  use  a cold  clear  eye  or  favour  passionate  conviction,  Roger  Scruton  (Architecture,  columns  and  bodies) 

choose  logical  dissection  or  quick  biting  wit,  there  is  one  attitude  thev  all  share  » «.*, 

^ e H dLULuuc  cncy  an  snare  Linda  Nochlin  (Picasso  and  the  vanishing  brothel) 

- a commitment  to  the  power  of  words. 


At  a time  when  so  much  journalism  shuns  critical  scrutiny  in  favour  of ‘life’ 
reading,  we  know  you  might  question  our  claim  to  be  different  In  fact,  we  hope 
you  will.  By  offering  you  the  chance  to  receive  six  free  issues  of  the 
London  Review  of  Books  with  absolutely  no  obligation  to  continue  to  subscribe, 
we  invite  you  to  judge  for  yourself. 

To  enter  a trial  subscription  and  engage  in  the  argument,  simply  complete 
and  send  the  coupon  below. 


Edward  Lutttvak  (Mud,  drugs  and  bird-watching  in  Bolivia) 
Margaret  Anne  Doody  (The  history  of  the  breast) 

Stephen  Sedley  (Questioning  the  British  constitution) 
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Diana  is  at  peace.  The  nation  is  not 
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FUNERAL  WATCH 

Matthew  Engel 

NOW  WE  begin  to  understand 
why  the  mo9t  popular  and 
enduring  tragic  plays  of  ins- 
lory  have  been  written  about  kings 
and  princes  and  earls,  and  not 
about,  say,  the  European  Union  or 
the  Parliamentary  Labour  Party. 

Tradition  dictates  that  la9t  Satur- 
day was  to  be  an  end  of  it;  the  burial 
of  (he  dead  marking  the  start  of  the 
passage  back  to  whatever  the  living 
can  recapture  of  their  old  normality. 

An  archbishop  might  say  it  was  a 
time  for  healing.  Possibly  tile  arch- 
bishop did  say  it  was  a time  for  heal- 


ing. By  the  time  he  spoke,  no  one 
was  listening  properly.  They  were 
trying  to  take  in  the  enormity  of 
what  they  had  previously  heard. 

This  was  probably  the  most  public 
occasion  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Earl  Spencer  used  it  to  come  as  near 
as  anyone  has  done  in  Britain  since 
1745  to  raising  I he  rebel  standard 
against  the  monarchy.  His  address 
was  not  a eulogy,  but  a battle  cry. 

Even  before  he  began,  one  ob- 
server in  Westminster  Abbey 
thought  the  scene  resembled  I he 
House  of  Commons.  The  Spencers 
staring  across  at  the  Windsors  a 
couple  of  sword-lengths  away.  But 
these  are  two  families  that  match 
any  political  party  for  internal  dys- 


function,  for  the  range  of  their 
splits,  feuds,  sub-feuds,  and  even 
the  odd  lingering  cross-current  of 
affection.  Montagues  and  Capulets 
for  our  limes,  but  with  the  war  out- 
lasting both  love  and  death. 

The  life  ol  Diana  was  a tragic 
story.  We  may  now  be  embarking  on 
the  sequel:  The  Tragedy  of  Charles 
III.  But  maybe  there  is  never  going 
to  be  a Charles  III.  And.  if  there  is, 
then  in  the  overblown  atmosphere  of 
last  weekend  one  could  he  forgiven 
for  wondering  whether  it  really  will 
be  Charles  Windsor  rather  than 
Charles  Spencer,  the  new  popular 
hero,  and  a far  more  gifted  moment- 
seiner  than  the  Windsors  have  ever 
produced. 


Throughout  the  speech,  the 
Queen  sat  stony- faced.  Ten  years 
ago,  it  used  to  be  considered  mild 
Itse-viajestt  if  someone  said  she 
didn't  smile  enough  when  she  waved. 
Now,  in  the  Mall,  as  (lie  crowd 
began  to  drift  away,  the  support  (or 
Earl  Spencer  seemed  unanimous. 

It  was  Ihc  strangest  imaginable 
climax  to  this  strange  and  mournful 
day.  The  occasion  was  best  defined 
by  car  rather  than  eye.  The  low  hum 
of  chatter  and  organ  music  Inside 
tlie  abbey,  'rhe  silence  from  outside. 
And  every  minute  the  muffled  tenor 
bell  ns  (he  cortege  drew  closer. 

It  was  tlie  same  when  the  cere- 
mony began.  Tlie  royals  froze  into 
continued  on  page  )0 
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Canny  icon 
rooted  in  a 
bygone  era 


APPRECIATION 

Madeleine  Punting 


h A ILUONS  of  people  around 
I VI  the  world  will  be  mourning 
Mother  Tereaa  this  weekend 
when  her  funeral  takes  place  in 
Calcutta.  The  tiny,  stooped  nun, 
who  died  Inst  week,  bad  won 
worldwide  recognition  for  her 
dedication  to  the  poorest  of  the 
poor  after  receiving  the  Nobel 
peace  prize  In  1970.  She  fitted 
the  template  of  sainthood  per- 
fectly: wherever  comfort  were 
needed,  she  was  there,  be  It  In 
the  Ethiopian  famine  or  Arm- 
enia’s earthquake.  She  was  seen 
as  a brilliant  example  of  self-sacri- 
ficlal  Christian  love,  devoting 
herself  to  the  welfare  of  others. 

Hardened  Western  journalists 
emerged  from  Interviews  over- 
whelmed by  her  unique  combi-  . 
nation  of  vulnerability  and  •• 
shrewdness.  Behind  the  soft  • • 
voice  and  the  hand-holding  lay 
something  of  the  canny  Albanian 
peasant.  Many,  were  disarmed 
and  charmed.  She  had  an  aston- 
ishing talent  for  getting  her  way 
with  politicians  and  statesmen, . 
putting  them  on  the  spot  with  de- 
mands for  donations  and  assis- 
tance for  her  charitable  work. 

She  inspired  thousands  of 
young  women  to  don  the  blue- 
bordered  white  sari  and  join  her 
order,  the  Missionaries  of  : ' 
Charity,  which  opened  convents 
all  over  the  world.  But  solring 
problems  was  never  Mother 
Teresa’s  ambition.  There  were 
many  who  (discreetly)  criticised 
her  work.  Yes,  she  todk  home- 

r Pe°ple  off  the  streets 
°J  Calcutta  and  gave  them  a 
clean,  quiet  place  to  die,  but  she 
never  tried  to  tackle  the  causes  of 
problems  such  as  homelessness. 

Aid  workers  In  India  add  the 
: West  increasingly  found  this 
charity  work  frustrating. 


Mother  Teresa,  who  cared  tirelessly  for  the  sick  and  homeless  of 
Calcutta,  and  was  widely  seen  aq  a modern  saint  . photograph:  ap 


Significantly,  ipany  Western  aid 
agencies  did  not  fond  her 
homes.  In  private,  they  argued 
that  her  work;  dated  from  a 10th 
* century  mindset  more  attuned 
; to  good  works  than  social  jus-  . 
tlqe,  development  and  empower- 
ing ti\e  marginalised,  She  could 
have  been  m enormously  Influ- 
ential campaigner  for  the,  rights 
of  children  end  the  poor,  hut  she 

keptaloof. 

.Concern  was  also  voiced  in  ,, 
1 private  that  the  standard  ofmed- 
Iqal  (reatxnent  in  her  homes  left 


were  rarely  used.  Even  greater, 
concern  surrounded  homes  for 
dlspbled  and  ajck  children 
where  there  was  Utile  attempt  at 
rehabilitation  and  education. 

: Others  worried  that  Mother, 
‘Teresa’s  style  of  management.  ,, 
was  autocratic  and  erratic.  She 
[groomed  no  successor*  and  ,, 
observers  wonder  whether  the  ■ 


order  can  continue  to  flourish. 

Rut  these  concerns  were 
always  voiced  in  private.  The  . 
power  of  tiie  public  perception  of  1 
Mother  Teresa  would  brook  no  • 
criticism  of  the  Icon. 

: The  puzzle  Is  how  (his  deeply 
, conservative  Catholic  was  able  to 
build  up  such  a devoted  follow* 
big.,  In  India,  phe  was  rev<*red;ais 
a holy  woman.  In  the  West,  one 
would  have  expected  some  seep- 
, tiejsm.  On  a string  of  Issues, 
[Mqtiier  Teresa  represented  Jhc.  . 

, kind  pf  traditional  Cpthollcism  - . 
which  millions  have  been  sbak- . 
tag  pTf,  She  shared  Pppp  John  ; . 
Paid  IPs  rispetal  hatred  of  abpr-  , , 
tipn.  She  spoke  vehemently  ; 
against  pon  (inception  and  divorce. 
She  was  evpn  accused  of  consort- 
ing with  dictators.  But  her  repu-  . 
tation  survived  untarnished.  > 


Obituary,  page  6 
Washington  Post,  page  14 


New  scandal  threatens 
to  engulf  Winnie  Mandela 


David  Baresford  and 

Wally  Mbhele  In  Johannesburg 

THE  Winnie  Mandela  scandal  is 
about  to  erupt  again  with  new 
allegations  that  she  ordered  (he 
murder  of  a Soweto  doctor  and  was 
involved  in  a previous  killing  of  a 
teenager. 

One  of  two  gunmen  convicted  of 
Dr  Abu-Baker  Asvat’s  murder  on 
January  27, 1989  now  claims  he  was 
contracted  to  do  it  by  Mrs  Mandela. 

At  a Durban  prison,  Nicholas 
Dlamini  said:  “Mrs  Mandela 
promised  us  R20.000  ($4,000)  to 
murder  DrAsvaL" 

The  Guardian  has  obtained  a 
copy  of  an  affidavit  sworn  by  a miss- 
ing witness  in  Mrs  Mandela’s  1991 
(rial,  KatLra  Cebekhulu,  in  which  he 
claims  that,  on  the  instructions  of 
Mrs  Mandela,  he  pointed  out  Dr 
Asvat's  surgery  to  two  men  hours 
before  the  murder, 
i Mrs  Mandela  is  expected  to  be  ! 
questioned  by  South  Africa's  Truth 
and  Reconciliation  Commission  on  | 
September  25. 

Stompie  Seipel,  aged  14,  died 
after  he  and  four  youths  were  kid- 
napped from  a Methodist  place  of  1 
• safety  in  Soweto  by  members  of  the 
• “Mandela  Football  Club"  — a gang 
' of  thugs  around  Mrs  Mantleln. 

At  the  subsequent  trial,  she 
; claimed  the  minister  running  the 
home  had  sexually  abused  the  boys, 

I nnd  she  denied  assault  and  kidnap- 
ping. 

; Stompie  was  badly  beaten  nt  Mrs 
; Mandela's  home  on  suspicion  that 
he  was  on  Informer.  Dr  As  vat  is  be- 
' lleved  to  have  been  called  in  by  Mrs 
Mandela  to  examine  Stompie.  She  is 
.alleged  to  have  tried  to  persuade 
liim  to  back  up  her  abuse  story.  He 
refused. 

She  was  brought  to  trial  tin 
charges  of . kidnapping  and  assault 
in  1991.  'Witnesses  who  provided  an 
j alibi  have  since  retracted.  She  got  a 
suspended  sentence  for  kidnap. 

The  football  club  leader,  Jerry 
. Richardson,  received  a. life  sentence 
for  Stompie'*  murder. 


Mr  Cebekhulu  joined  members 
of  the  football  club  in  assaulting  liis 
four  friends.  But  lie  failed  to  fortify, 
and  it  transpired  that  lie  had  been 
spirited  out  of  South  Africa  by  tlie 
ANC.  fending  up  in  prison  in  Zam- 
bia. He  was  taken  (o  Britain  by  MP 
Emma  Nicholson. 

In  a sworn  affidavit  taken  by  a 
South  African  officer  in  London  in 
1995,  Mr  Cebekhulu  claimed  Mrs 
Mandela  took  part  in  the  Stompie 
assault. 

“Dr  Asvat  came  and  said  Stompie 
could  die  at  any  time  and  must  go  to 
hospital  immediately.  The  doctor 
left  . . . Late  that  night  [ saw  Mrs 
Mandela  carrying  something  in  her 
hand  which  she  lifted  high  and 
plunged  down  Into  a body  that  I 
identified  as  being  Stompie." 

He  said  that,  later,  two  men  came 
to  the  house.  "Mrs  Mandela  had 


called  me  and  instructed  me  to 
drive  with  them  and  show  them 
where  Dr  Asvat's  surgery  was." 

Double  tragedy 
stuns  Israel 

3 

lUdjman  hurt  by 
torture  confession 

5 

Illegal  trade  In 

CFCs  exposed 

7 

Martin  Walker  24 

bids  farewell 
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2 LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

Standard-bearer  of  our 
humanity  has  been  lost 


/STRUGGLED  unsuccessfully  to 
restrain  my  tears  while  watching 
the  funeral  of  Diana,  Princess  of 
Wales.  I became  ever  more  aware  of 
the  unprecedented  depth  of  genuine 
affection  that  people  held  for  her.  It 
was  abundantly  clear,  from  the  ex- 
pression on  people’s  faces  alone, 
that  the  loss  of  the  princess  was  a 
deeply  felt  and  very  personal 
tragedy.  It  was  transcendent  and  I 
found  myself  wondering,  why  were 
we  all  so  visibly  shaken? 

In  an  era  of  cardboard  cut-out 
politicians,  Hollywood  frauds  and 
shamelessly  selfish  athletes,  the 
Princess  of  Wales  was  singularly 
human.  Her  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses, humour  and  compassion, 
joys  and  sorrows  set  her  apart.  She 
was  the  Western  world's  most  im- 
portant standard-bearer  of  humanity. 

Tbday,  in  Ontario,  the  provincial 
government  is  looking  to  the  “mar- 
ket place  to  set  the  standard  of  con- 
duct for  the  public  business  of  the 
province.  Tn  doing  so  it  has  aban- 
doned its  role  as  the  guardian  of  the 
social  flame  for  the  people  of  On- 
tario. 

The  provincial  government 
makes  no  pretence  of  being  the  visi- 
ble embodiment  of  the  human  soul 
of  the  people  of  Ontario.  It  is  proud 
of  its  “businesslike”  approach. 

Diana  was  our  shield  against  the 
dehumanising  government  mantras 
of  “global  competitiveness",  "in- 
creased productivity"  and  "die  bot- 
tom line”.  She  was  our  protection 
against  the  overbearing  presence  of 
technology. 

^er  example.  her  memory 
and  her  loss  galvanise  us  enough  to 
repossess  our  humanity  by  bringing 
to  heel  the  techno-economic  jugger- 
naut  that  took  her  life  and  is  inex- 
orably reducing  all  of  us  to  mere 


cogs  and  gears  in  its  ever-expanding 
machine? 

Paul  Isaacs. 

Denbigh,  Ontario,  Canada 

PUTTING  to  one  side  the  drunk- 
driving  factor,  which  could  have 
resulted  in  more  deaths.  I agree 
with  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
several  of  your  letter  writers  (Sep- 
tember 7) . Those  who  were  eager 
for  intrusive  photos  and  stories 
about  Princess  Diana  have  to  accept 
some  responsibility.  But  why  are 
they  so  interested?  Isabel  Best  iden- 
tified the  problem  when  she  wrote 
of  the  public’s  nosiness  and  greed. 

Western  society  has  become  in- 
creasingly materialistic  with  most 
people  aspiring  to  a lifestyle  beyond 
what  they  can  afford.  The  public  has 
become  obsessed  with  the  details  of 
the  lifestyles  of  the  rich  and  famous. 
To  some  extent,  therefore,  society  is 
responsible. 

Rather  than  trying  to  apportion 
blrnie,  let  us  examine  our  own  pri- 
orities. Perhaps  a more  healthy  and 
less  materialistic  society  would  have 
prevented  this  and  many  other 
tragedies. 

Shell  McCmville, 

Beenleigh,  Queensland.  Australia 

OF  COURSE  it  is  tragic  when 
young  people  are  killed,  but 
font  most  of  the  commentary  on 
Princess  Di  missing  the  main  point? 

Whatever  the  provocations  of  the 
paparazzi,  the  fact  remains  that  dri- 
ving an  enormous  two-or-th i ee-ton 
armoured  limousine  at  high  speed 
within  tile  Paris  city  limits,  means 
that  someone  may  well  be  killed  or 
maimed.  Thank  goodness  this  par- 
ticular juggernaut  hit  a pillar  and 


not  a French  family  in  a minicar. 
Had  such  a family  been  in  the  wav. 
the  national  shame  would  have  ex- 
ceeded anything  football  hooligans 
could  produce. 

The  contempt  for  ordinary  people 
underlying  this  episode  should  go 
into  balanced  obituaries  with  all  the 
commendable  concern  for  Aids  and 
land-mines.  Why  gloss  over  poten- 
tially murderous  jet-set  high  jinks; 
condemnation  just  might  cut  down 
the  chance  of  repeat  performances. 

There’s  a tunnel  at  the  end  of  the 
East  River  Drive  in  Manhattan  too. 
Just  imagine  how  sympathetic  the 
comments  would  have  been,  both 
here  and  in  Britain,  if  some  pop  star 
had  played  out  the  same  scenario 
there,  paparazzi  and  all,  in  a two-ton 
Cadillac  and  with  I he  same  results. 
Brian  A Jones, 

Brooklyn.  New  York.  USA 

EARL  SPENCER,  in  attributing 
cause  in  the  tragic  death  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  rightly  said  that 
the  paparazzi  are  rewarded  by  the 
editors  and  managements  of  the 
tabloids  (Diana’s  brother  leads 
attack  on  press,  September  7).  But 
above  these  managers  are  the 
directing  minds  of  the  corporations 
that  unstintingly  pay  the  crazy  sums 
of  money. 

The  members  of  the  corporate 
boards,  including  owners,  are  iden- 
tifiable and  can  be  held  accountable 
for  the  corporate  control  systems 
that  in  turn  determine  what  the  pa- 
parazzi are  motivated  to  do.  There  is 
equally  the  public,  who  buy  the  pa- 
pers and  fuel  the  motivation. 

But  the  place  Lo  start  is  the  corpo- 
rate minds,  who  couni  r»n  the 
tabloid-purchasing  public  to  not 
think  about  how  they  are  being 
used,  and  who  have  not  yet 
answered  publicly  for  their  own 
standai-ds  of  decency. 

Henry  EMcCandless.  I 

Ottawa.  Canada 
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rHE  outburst  of  popular  fording 
triggered  by  the  death  of  Diana. 
Princess  of  Wales,  focused  on  her 
supposed  role  as  "the  princess  .»f 
the  poor"  and  honoured  her  for  her 
charitable  work  among  the  sick  and 
underprivileged. 

Can  these  mourners  be  the  same 
British  people  who  made  it  clear  in 
recent  elections  that  no  party  which 
proposed  to  redistribute  any  part  of 
the  national  wealth  to  the  poor  and 
the  sick  via  raised  taxation  could  ex- 
pect their  vote? 

John  Roberts. 

Labastide-Paumes,  France 


; Eugenics  and 
; shared  beliefs 

I I WON'T  (lo  for  Jonathan  1-Vml- 
/ land  (Hu*  dirty  lililr  secret  of  i|u» 
old  British  left,  September  71  to  use 
Fabianism's  very  well-known  his- 
tory of  eugenics  to  bash  socialism  in 
general.  Most  Western  societies  in 
the  pre-war  period  fostered  versions 
of  racial  tflilism,  regardless  of  ideo- 
logy: Scandinavia,  Austria  and 
Switzerland,  but  also  Britain  and 
America.  Germany  may  have  gone 
furthest  along  the  road  lo  social 
Darwinism,  but  pillare  of  the  British 
nght  like  Churchill  also  espoused 
eugenicist  views.  Competitive  indi- 
vidualism as  well  as  collectivism 
hear  the  responsibility. 

The  real  scandal  is  that  liberal 
societies  promoted,  and  continue  to 
promote,  citizenship  rights  only  for 
their  white,  non-disabled  popula- 
tion. People  with  learning  difficul- 
ties and  o liter  disabled  people  have 
never  been  treated  with  equality 
and  justice.  The  current  promotion 
of  genetic  screening,  euthanasia 
and  other  discriminatory  policies 
underlies  the  inhumanity  at  the 
heart  of  Western  culture,  with  med- 
ical science  as  the  willing  agent  of 
exclusion. 

(Dr)  Tom  Shakespeare, 

University  of  Leeds.  Leeds 

BRITAIN  recoiled  at  the  feeble 
quality  of  recruits  for  the  Boer 
war  and  groups  such  as  the  British 
Eugenics  Society  developed  the 
ideas  of  Darwin  and  Gallon  into 
embryonic  policies. 

Across  the  Atlantic,  in  Indiana,  a 
policy  of  compulsory  slerilfoalion 
was  waged  against  “common  drunk- 
ards, habitual  criminals,  epileptics, 
imbeciles,  the  feebleminded,  or 
those  afflicted  with  hereditary 
insanity,  advanced  consumption  nr 
any  contagious  venereal  disease" 
This  was  in  1907. 

Adam  Crec.  \ 

Dartvcn,  I -onrush  ire  j 
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“\A/HEN  I give  food  to  the  poor 

V V they  call  me  r saint  When  I 
ask  why  they  have  no  food  they  call 
me  a communist”  These  are  the 
words  of  the  little-known  Dom 
Helder  Camara,  a one-time  Arch- 
bishop in  northeast  Brazil  for  more 
than  20  years. 

Both  Mother  Teresa  and 
Princess  Diana  did  indeed  have 
much  in  common.  That  dangerous 
word  “why”  was  never  on  their  lips. 
Perhaps  this  explains  in  part  their 
iconic  stature.  Both  are  sweet  sin- 
cere. but  most  of  ail,  safe,  and  in  the 
long  run  utterly  irrelevant  to  the 
35,000  innocents  who  die  each  day 
| because  we  live  in  a world  which 
violently  rejects  any  notion  of  shar- 
ing wealth  in  a more  equitable  man- 
ner, I don’t  doubt  that  the  world 
needs  compassion.  But  it  needs  jus- 
tice more  than  charity,  and  perhaps 
for  every  embrace  it  needs  the 
question  “why". 

Paul  Laverty, 

Glasgow 


Beware  sham 
leaders  of  left 

INEARL V foil  out  of  my  Hfiil 
I laughing  when  I rend  the  closing 
line  of  Alan  Travis's  “Blacks  ‘lose 
out’  under  Blair"  (July  27),  referring 
to  President  Clinton’s  strong 
support  for  affirmative  action  pro- 
grammes”. 

Clinton  may  talk  a good  game  on 
race,  as  he  does  on  everything  else, 
but  when  California  and  Texas 
passed  anti-affirmative  action  initia- 
tives In  university  admissions,  lie  re- 
sponded with  a big,  fat  nothing  as 
far  as  doing  anything  to  counter 
them,  such  as  stopping  federal  aid 
for  any  institution  that  does  away 
| with  affirmative  action. 

Jn  contrast,  when  California  and 
Arizona  voters  opted  for  a bill  that 
would  decriminalise  cannabis  for 
medical  use,  the  president,  who 
didn't  Inhale,  threatened  to  bring 
tile  foil  force  of  the  US  government 
down  on  any  doctor  who  prescribed 
marijuana  to  his/her  patients. 

My  condolences  to  the  British 
people  on  having  an  ersatz  leftish 
leadership.  I hope  Mr  Blair  turns  out 
to  be  less  of  a sham  than  Bill  Clin- 
ton. Please  don't  repeat  our  error 
and  allow  him  to  sneak  through 
measures  that  a conservative 
i couldn't  get  away  with  simply  be- 
cause he  poses  as  "one  of  us". 

Daphne  Cuyzpo, 

Montauk,  New  York,  USA  ' | 


AilS.1.  '‘’’I  Preenl  debate  J 

^iBmam  about  the  MnwJ1 

i .^‘’l^^.llmveheaXS 

la  ,v.''  *pi»P»rlvd  by  notable UMi 

!!*!  j J11”1  <)l'fi,u,isi,,i°ns  around  fo 
■ world,  lobbying  for  the  milled 
i In  be  marked  by  writing  off  (W  i 
lire  Third  World  debt.  * f* 

To  enable  countries  to  start  with  a 

clean  slate  would  be  a truly  via® 

ary  statement,  would  bringhooefer 
the  next  millennium  and  jolt  us <u 
of  our  jaded  Jin  de  sikle  malaise 
Jason  Pennells, 

Cambridge 

I Ml  surprised  that  George  Keraiaji 
/ was  "horrified”  when  he  heart 
about  the  US  intervention  in  S m 
ha  (Busybodies  can  do  more  harm 
than  good,  August  3).  The  hlstoryd 
the  United  States  is  one  of  “inter- . 
ventions",  be  they  overt  or  covert - 
Somalia,  Iraq,  Panama,  Grenada. 
Vietnam,  Cuba.  Chile,  Guatemala 
Korea,  etc.  going  back  to  the  Iasi  a 
century,  when  the  US  “intervened'  I K 
in  Mexico  and  expropriated  a hugr , 
section  of  that  country  in  the  form 
of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  ami  ■ 
California. 

Mahfouz  Y El-TawU.  \ 

Esberg.  Denmark 

D A CK-TO-NATURE  Christian 
L-J  bashing  is  OK,  but  Robert 
l-avville  plumbs  new  depths  of. 

I absurdity.  He-  writes:  "Africa  vas; 
monotheist  when  Arabia  and 
Europe  were  still  pagan.  God  the 
Creator  mlrd  Africa  2,000  years  be 
fore  Jesus  or  Allah”  (A  Country 
Diary.  August  10). 

In  fact,  Africa  was  thoroughly  ani 
mist,  even  in  Norllt  Cameroon.  TV 
Mofou  may  indeed  have  had  a chief 
god,  but  so  did  the  Greeks  — but 
that's  far  from  niunolhcism. 

God  did  indeed  rule  Africa  4,000 
years  ago.  Mr  Laeville,  but  it  took 
Hit-  Hebrews  lo  tell  the  rest  ofus| 
like  it  or  not. 

(Dr)  A C Can,  ! 

Dundas,  Ontario,  Canada  : 


A S AN  Australian  I would  like  to 
/ l make  a correction  to  A Country 
Diary  (August  17),  concerning  mag- 
pies. Austral  inn  magpies  do  not  juS 
attack  I lie  I Hick  of  the  head  — they 
go  for  the  eyes  and  in  fact  destroyed 
the  lens  In  my  young  boy's  left  eF 
two  years  ago.  I urge  any  readercto 
lake  extreme  care  if  tiiey  are  around 
these  sweet-sounding,  dangerous 
birds. 

(Dr)  Peter  Gilet, 

Salatiga,  Indonesia 

CAN  anyone  explain  why  the 
solution  to  Britain's  drug  pro> 
lems  is  considered  to  be  decriminal- 
ising drugs,  while  the  solution  to 
the  country’s  handgun  problems » 
felt  to  be  a total  ban? 

Alan  Fairhurst, 

Manchester 
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Palestinians  round  up  militants 


Julian  Borger  In  Jerusalem 
and  Martin  Kettle  In  Washington 

THE  Palestinian  Authority  has 
bowed  to  Israeli  and  United 
States  pressure  by  arresting 
35  Islamist  activists  from  Hamas 
and  Islamic  Jihad,  and  closing  a pro- 
Hamas  newspaper. 

The  move,  hailed  as  a “positive 
step"  by  the  US  state  department, 
came  in  the  run-up  to  this  week's 
Middle  East  visit  by  the  US  secre- 
tary of  state,  Madeleine  Albright. 

Hainas's  military  wing  claimed 
responsibility  for  last  week's  suicide 
bombings  in  Jerusalem  on  July  30 
and  on  Thursday  last  week,  but 
Palestinian  leaders  had  previously 
said  they  would  not  order  any  ar- 
rests in  the  absence  of  hard  evi- 
dence against  individuals.  No 
Palestinian  officials  were  available 
for  comment 

Hamas  activists  said  the  arrests 
took  place  at  the  weekend  in  Pales- 
tinian-run towns  in  the  West  Bank. 
Among  the  Islamists  detained  were 
Jamal  Mansour,  the  leader  of 
Hamas  in  Nablus,  and  Mahmoud 
Musle,  the  leader  in  Ramallah. 

Israel  has  detained  more  than  100 
Palestinians  from  areas  under  its 
control  since  last  week’s  bombing, 
and  sealed  off  the  Gaza  Strip  and 
Palestinian-run  West  Bank  towns. 
Eight  people,  including  three  sui- 
cide bombers,  were  killed  in  last 
week’s  Jerusalem  attack. 

Israel's  justice  ministry  has  de- 
manded the  extradition  of  the  Pales- 
tinian police  chief,  Ghazl  al-Jabali. 
Israeli  police  accuse  him  of  sending 
his  men  on  assassination  missions 
against  Jewish  settlers  on  the  West 
Bank.  Mr  al-Jabali  denies  the 
charges  and  insisted  he  would  not 
be  handed  over. 

After  visiting  Israel,  the  first  leg 
of  a trip  that  will  be  dominated  by 
security  issues  following  the  bomb- 
ings and  Israel's  ill-fated  commando 
raid  into  Lebanon  last  week,  Mrs  Al- 
bright will  move  on  to  the  Palestin- 
ian entity,  Egypt,  Jordan,  Syria  and 
Saudi  Arabia,  with  a possible  stop  in 
Lebanon. 

Her  first  visit  to  the  region  had 
been  put  off  in  the  hope  that  events 
would  take  an  upturn.  Instead 
tidngs  have  got  steadily  worse.  Now 
the  focus  is  on  trying  to  prevent 
things  going  further  downhill. 

Washington  Post,  page  13 




Police  patrol  a Jerusalem  mall  amid  heightened  security  since  last  week's  bombing  photo,  jimhollankr 

Hizbullah  success  leaves  Israel  in  shock 


Julian  Borger  In  Tlbnln 

WHEN  an  Irish  United  Nations 
patrol  spots  Hizbullah  Shi'ite 
guerrillas  moving  through  the  deep, 
dry  valleys  of  south  Lebanon,  a 
radio  alert  is  immediately  raised  in 
the  peacekeepers'  quirky  code: 
“Mister  Softy  is  around". 

Mister  Softy  is  very  much  at  large 
among  the  tobacco  plantations  and 
olive  groves  surrounding  the  Irish 
base  near  Tibnin.  The  peacekeepers 
believe  that  — - after  being  stymied 
for  a year  by  Israeli  intelligence 
successes  — Hizbullah  is  making  a 
comeback.  The  Iranian-backed 
movement  has  launched  increas- 
ingly daring  raids  into  the  border 
"security  zone"  occupied  by  Israel 
and  Its  client  South  Lebanon  Army. 

On  Sunday,  Hizbullah  attacked  an 
Israeli  position  inside  the  zone, 
killing  one  soldier.  But  the  bloodiest 
proof  of  Hizbullah’s  revival  came  in 
the  early  hours  of  Friday  last  week, 
when  its  guerrillas  combined  with 
the  Lebanese  army  and  the  Shi’ite 
Amal  militia  to  inflict  the  worst  rout 


Israel  has  suffered  in  20  years. 

They  killed  12  members  of  an 
dlite  unit  of  the  Israeli  navy  which 
had  come  ashore  on  a commando 
raid  possibly  aimed  at  an  Amal  base 
near  the  village  of  Insariyeh. 

The  shock  to  Israeli  society  has 
been  profound.  At  the  weekend  an 
opposition  Labour  politician,  Yossi 
Beilin,  announced  the  formation  of 
a cross-party  lobby  for  unilateral 
withdrawal  from  south  Lebanon.  He 
is  reported  to  have  at  least  the  tacit 
support  of  several  generals  and  gov- 
ernment ministers  who  now  believe 
Israel  can  be  better  defended  from 
within  its  own  borders. 

The  prime  minister,  Binyamin 
Netanyahu,  tried  to  stem  specula- 
tion about  a pull-out,  which,  he  said 
“only  encourages  Hizbullah”. 

UN  observers  say  Israel's  war  in 
Lebanon  may  be  containable  but  it 
is  almost  certainly  unwinnable. 

Coloured  banners  — yellow  for 
Hizbullah  and  green  for  Amal  — 
adorn  every  mosque,  alongside 
black  flags  mourning  “martyrs” 
who  died  fighting  the  Israeli  occu- 
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Jones  rejects 
Clinton  sex 
case  ‘offer’ 

Ed  Vulllamy  in  Washington 

PAULA  JONES,  the  woman  suing 
President  Bill  Clinton  for  sexual 
harassment,  has  rejected  an  offer  lo 
settle  the  case  for  $700,000,  Record- 
ing to  her  adviser. 

Bui  the  adviser,  Susan  Carpenter- 
McMillan,  said  Ms  Jones's  lawyers 
are  urging  her  lo  accept.  On  Mon- 
day. Gilbert  Davis  anti  Joseph  Cam- 
1 1 ih rata  sought  lo  withdraw  from  the 
case  because  of  “fundamental  differ- 
ences" with  their  client  as  Ms  Junes 
ploughed  on,  determined  In  face  the 
president  in  court. 

Ms  Carpi -nter-Mc  Mil  Inn  said  (hat 
the  president's  lawyera  had  offered 
to  pay  out  the  full  sum  claimed  by 
Ms  Jones  — which  is  equivalent  to  a 
year's  presidential  salary. 

The  repur  ted  offer  from  the  pres- 
ident comes  only  weeks  after  the 
Jones  camp  filed  an  intent iun  to 
bring  intu  the  case  other  wumen  to 
whom  Mr  Clinton  is  alleged  to  have 
made  sexual  advances,  and  it  was 
£ photo. jim  Hollander  ready  lu  detail  instances  involving 

Ms  Jones  other  Ilian  the  central  al- 
ys  leged  episode  in  an  Arkansas  hotel. 

This  was  in  May  109L  when,  it  is 
claimed  by  Ms  Jones,  Mr  Clinton, 
palion.  On  almost  every  street  cor-  then  stale  governor,  summoned  her 
ner  there  are  lurid  portraits  of  guer-  to  his  room,  exposed  himself,  und 
nlla  leaders  and  fundamentalist  asked  her  to  perform  what  tile  writ 
imams.  calls  “a  type  of  sex”. 

Mohamet!  Rashid,  aged  G 3.  the  President  Clinton’s  lawyer, 
inukhtar  (village  leader)  of  Ayla  Al-  Robert  Bennett,  who  is  in  Austral  in. 
Jabbal,  reckons  70  per  cent  of  his  denied  that  an  offer  to  settle  had 
community  support  Amal,  the  main  been  made,  to  which  Ms  Carpenter- 
Shi’ite  political  movement,  which  McMillan  retorted:  "If  he  says  that, 
provides  most  of  the  economic  as-  he's  lying", 
sistance  to  the  south.  Thirty  per  The  White  House  is  anxious  to 
cent  support  Hizbullah,  which  does  get  the  suit  out  of  the  way  before  it 

most  of  the  fighting,  while  all  his  sullies  the  second  term  of  a presi- 

people  support  “the  resistance".  dent  already  embroiled  in  a cam- 

Asked  about  Israel’s  concern  that  paign  finance  scandal, 
a withdrawal  from  its  "security  A court  hearing,  which  the  presi- 
zone”  would  simply  allow  Hizbullah  dent  tried  to  prevent,  is  scheduled 
and  Amal  to  launch  attacks  on  its  to  open  in  Arkansas  on  May  27.  He 
northern  towns,  Mr  Rashid  insisted  will  be  subpoenaed, 
that  local  leaders  like  him  would  not  Under  a settlement  there  would 

allow  it,  for  fear  of  an  Israeli  return.  have  been  a statement,  understood 

“The  Lebanese  here  are  against  to  apologise  for  any  damage  done  to 

Syrians,  Iranians,  Israelis  and  all  Ms  Jones’s  reputation  but  falling 

outsiders  ...  If  the  Israelis  leave  well  short  of  an  admission  that  the 

Lebanon,  the  factions  will  stop,  incident  or  any  others  took  place. 

They  are  only  fighting  to  force  them  Denying  the  central  allegation,  the 

out  And  if  the  factions  tried  any-  president's  lawyers  have  always  re- 
tiring,"the  people  would  stop  the  fac-  fused  to  tender  an  apology  or  an  ad- 

tions,”  he  said.  mission  of  any  kind. 


Crucifixions  timed  to  attract  crowds 


Comoran  rebels  rejoice 


Kathy  Evans 

A COURT  in  the  Gulf  emirate 
T\of  Abu  Dhabi  has  sentenced 
two  convicted  murderers  to  be 
publicly  crucified  before  being 
executed  by  firing  squad  on 

rriefoy. 

According  to  one  report  in  the 
deaert  town  of  Al  Ain,  the  two 
are  to  be  tied  to  crosses  erected 
outside  the  townfs  central  prison 
for  up  to  eight  hours,  as  a public 
Humiliation  and  deterrent  to  ; 
others . Other  reports  said  the 
men  would  be  tied  to  posts,  or  to 
palm  trees,  as  recommended  by 
^^Preliminary  court 

The  two  men  were  originally 
uue  to  be  crucified  on  Monday 
ana  executed  on  Tuesday,  but 
ocal  officials  said  that  both  seb- 
ences  had  been  postponed  until 
foe  Muslim  weekend  to  encour- 
age larger  crowds  to  attend.  The 
^weekend  begins  on  Thursday 


lunchtime  and  Al  Ain  offers  tittle 
public  entertainment 

Majid  Faker  Hussein,  a na- 
tional of  the  United  Arab 
Emirates  (UAE),  and  the 
Iranian-born  Abdul  Mushtaq 
were  part  of  a gang  in  Al  Ain 
which  kidnapped  bank  cus- 
tomers and  robbed  them  before 
killing  them.  Five  people  — two 
UAE  citizens  and  three  AsianS  — 
were  bald  to  have  been  mur- 
dered. Othbr  gang  members 
have  received  long  jail  terms. 

The  crucifixion  has  been  con- 
firmed by  tiie  UAE  president 
Sheikh  Zayed  bin  Sultan  al  • 
Nahayan.  • 

Local  commentators  said  it  ■ 
was  not  knowh  whether  the  ' 
prisoners  would  be  given  water. 
The  intention'  Is  not  to  torture 
them  but  to  humiliate  them  for.  ' 
what  they  have  done;”  one 
commentator  said.  He  added 
that  the  men  would'  be  protected 


by  the  police  from  public  reac- 
tion. The  execution  tty  firing 
squad  the  next  day  will  take 
place  inside  the  prison. 

Crucifixion  Is  rare  in  the  Gulf 
and  virtually  unknown  in  the 
Emirates,  which  has  a reputa- 
tion for  liberal  social  traditions. 
Justice  ministry  officials  anid 
the  punishment  was  ‘'relatively 
commonplace  in  Saudi  Arabia”. 

The  sentences  come  bb  atten- 
tion is  focused  on  Muslim  judi- 
cial procedures  in  the  wake  of 
the  case  of  two  British  nurseB 
facing  beheading  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  UAE  commentators 
pointed  out  that  in  the  A!  Ain 
case,  the  men  were  serial  killers 
whose  crimes  were  particularly, 
heinous  and  who  endangered 
public  security. 

1 This  is  not  medieval.  Times 
bright  change  in  the  rest  of  the 
wprld  but  the  Koran  does  not,” 
said  one  resident 


THE  Red  Cross  this  week  flew 
relief  Supplies  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  spice  island  of  Aiijoiian  as  in- 
surgents celebrated  the  drubbing  of 
government  forces  sent  lo  end  their 
secession,  writes  David  Beretford  in 
Johannesburg, 

The  Red  Cross  said  that  40  peo- 
ple had  been  killed  and  25  injured  in 
clashes  last  week  In  the  former 
French  colony,  when  an  invasion  by 
300  troops  from  the  main  island  of 
Grande  Comoni  unexpectedly 
turned  into  a rout. 

There  were  unconfirmed  reports 
that  white  soldiers  had  been  seen 
with  the  rebels,  raising  suspicions 
that  mercenaries  might  have  been 
beliind  the  reversal  at  arms  suf- 
fered by  the  Federal  Islamic  Repub- 
lic of  the  Conlohis  — whicH  rotes 
Aqjouan  and  a third  island  in  the 
archipelago,  "Moheli. 1 Diplomatic 
sources  in  South  Africa  said  {Jence ' 
ta}ks  supervised  by  tile  Organise-' 
tlon  for  African  Unity  were  expected 


to  go  ahead  in  Ethiopia  this  week. 

All  communications  with  Anjou  an 
were  cut  by  the  Comoran  govern- 
ment last  week  as  part  of  an'  at- 
tempted blockade;  But  there  were 
reports  from  the  island  on  Monday 
that  a local  businessman,  Ahmed 
Chaiikane,  was  leading  the  seces- 
sionists and  was  planning  to  set  up 
an  administration: 

A spokeswoman  for  the  Red 
Cross,  'Jp  Fox,  said  in  Pretoria  that 
there  were  shortages  of  food  and 
fuel  op  Anjoufin  and  "numbers"  of 
displaced  and  missing  persons.  The 
. Red  Crescent  and  Red  Cross  were 
flying  in  with  medical  and  food  sup- 
plies. 

The  French  are  nlso  believed  to  . 
be  sending  relief  supplies  to'  An-, 
jouan  after  refusing  appeals  by  Pres- 
ident Mohamed  Taki  to  intervene 
militarily  and  put  down  the  sfeces- 
slbn.  "It’s ' an  internal  affair,’1, 
explained  a French  government 
spokesman. 
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Algerians  fall 
prey  to  fresh 
massacres 

RacMd  Khlari 

ATTACKERS  massacred  at  least 
87  people  near  the  Algerian  cap- 
ital at  the  weekend,  slashing 
throats,  cutting  off  arms  and  open- 
ing women's  stomachs,  survivors 
and  hospital  officials  said. 

About  100  people  were  injured  in 

the  three-hour  attack  that  began  on  ft  

Friday  night  last  week  on  the  out-  ' 
skirts  of  Beni  Messous,  20km  west 
of  Algiers,  hospital  officials  said. 

Tivo  opposition  political  parties 
claimed  that  about  150  people  had  Skull  thuggery 

Th  er?nln  atta(*-  warrior  Y^an,  whose! 

About  50  men  armed  with  knives  days  after  the  real  skull 
and  hatchets  surrounded  the  area  at  | 
about  10pm,  then  kicked  in  doors  ~ " 
and  went  after  their  victims,  most  of  M g _ ■ ■ 

whom  were  women.  The  assailants  H HQUIH 
reportedly  screamed  like  jackals  as  " ■ wl  1 1 1 1 
they  surrounded  the  area,  a charac-  a 

teristic  also  described  by  witnesses  W0t  | W*\  m 
to  previous  massacres.  | | EJ 

Despite  desperate  calls  for  help 
by  the  people  of  Beni  Messous,  it 

was  not  until  lam  that  the  security  , 

forces  arrived  and  the  assailants  Jonathan  Watts  I"  Tokyo 

2 aJJ  ll^lla”y  blamed  second  term  as  hend  of  the  ruling 
tlie  Armed  Islamic  Croup,  one  of  party  lliis  week  E 

StSirvVS  ,J  '0P,)lt' " . Dw"i,e  the  fedional  „alure  or  the 

gena  s mil.inry-bauked  government.  Liberal  Democratic  Party  (LDP)  Mr 

SHSsakg 

-pr 

region!— °Apr  ■““**  the  ^ frnment; U)pIonSbly  won 

last  year  s lower  liouse  election  and 

Le  Monde,  Daae  Id  «nce  then  a steady  trickle  of  defeo 

,p  B 8 ' Hons  has  strengthened  its  position. 
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days  after  the  real  skull  was  returned  to  Australia  from  BriteS  H MOn  Ia,and*  near  Perth.  five 
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Hashimoto  strengthens  his 
grip  on  Japanese  politics 


The  latest  defection,  which  took 
place  last  week,  restored  the  LDP’s 
absolute  majority  for  the  first  time 
in  more  than  four  years. 

Opinion  polls  suggest  M r 
Hashimoto  has  the  qualities  the 
people  ait-  looking  for.  Shortly  after 
he  began  his  first  term  in  January 
19RG.  a record  71  per  cent  thought 
he  had  the  capacity  for  leadership. 
I-ast  month,  his  cabinet's  approval 
rating  was  49  per  cent,  higher  than 
the  share  of  the  vote  the  party  se- 
cured  during  October's  election, 
suggesting  the  public  has  been  im- 
pressed by  steps  to  cut  spending 
and  carry  out  reform  — including  a 
plan  to  strengthen  the  power  of  die 
prime  minister. 

irSe3pIte  ,lis  ^kground  — an 
LDP  aristocrat  who  inherited  a seat 
from  his  father  and  built  a support 
base  by  leading  the  conservative 
war  veterans’  association  — Mr 
Hashimoto  has  made  strides  rr- 
cently  in  improving  relations  witli 
Japan's  neighbours. 

In  July,  he  launched  an  initiative 


Caribbean  banana  growers  facing  ruin 


aimed  at  resolving  a long-standing 
territorial  dispute  with  Russia.  At 
the  end  of  last  month,  talks  aimed  at 
restoring  diplomatic  relations  with 
North  Korea  recommenced  after  a 
break  ol  several  years.  Ami  last 
week  Mr  Hnsliiiiiutu  became  the 
first  Japanese  prime  minister  since 
the  end  of  tin*  second  world  war  in 
visit  northeastern  China,  where  he 
attended  an  exhibition  marking  the 
brutal  occupation  of  the  region  by 
the  Japanese  army  from  1951-45. 

The  next  lest  or  his  leadership 
comes  at  the  end  of  this  month 
when  Tokyo  and  Washington  re- 
lease a final  version  of  revised  de- 
fence co-operaliou  guidelines.  The 
revision  is  expected  to  increase 
Japan’s  military  profile,  a cause  „f 
considerable  concern  to  China,  belli 
Korea s and  the  pacifist  SI  )P. 

Mr  Hnshinmlo  also  laces  domes* 
tic  hurdles  in  trying  in  push 
through  huge  government  hik-ikI- 
ing  cuts  and  ambitious  reforms 
which  could  alienate  his  supporters 
in  the  LDP and  the  bureaucracy. 


Stephen  Bates  In  Brussels 

THE  CHILL  winds  of  interna- 
tional competition  look  set  to 
blow  like  a hurricane  through  the 
banana  plantations  of  the  West  In- 
dies as  a decision  made  in  Geneva 
by  the  World  Trade  Organisation  is 
likely  to  expose  them  to  ruthless 
competition  from  US  multinationals. 

TTie  European  Commission  was 
this  week  studying  a report  by  a 
WTO  panel  ruling  against  Europe’s 
attempts  to  protect  banana  exports 
horn  former  British  and  French 
colonies  following  complaints  from 
die  United  States  and  four  Latin 
American  countries,  Honduras, 
Guatemala,  Ecuadorand  Mexico. 

Officials  were  predicting  that  the 
WTO's  decision  that  its  banana  roles 
violate  world  trade  will  mean  either 
tliat  the  EU  will  have  to  buy  off  huge 
US  multinationals,  such  as  Chiquita 
J and  Del  Monte,  or  amend  the  regu- 
lations leaving  Caribbean  farmers 
( facing  ruin.  Or,  possibly,  they  face  a 
future  in  crops  that  the  US  might 
like  even  less,  such  as  cocaine. 

A senior  West  Indies  diplomat 
said:  “It  .will  not  just  be  difficult  for 
our  growers,  it  will  be  impossible. 


W e just  cannot  get  down  to  the  kind 
of  efficiency  levels  that  the  big  plan- 
tations of  Latin  America  can 
achieve.  There  will  be  social  chaos." 

Accusations  were  being  made 
Uiat  the  action  was  brought  by  Pres- 
ident Clinton's  administration  in  re* 
turn  for  political  funding  from  the 
giant  US  fruit  producers.  It  was  also 
being  claimed  that  the  Americans 
had  used  their  muscle  to  pressure 
states  such  as  Mexico,  which  does 
not  export  bananas  to  Europe,  to 
complain  about  discrimination. 

An  announcement  from  the  com- 
mission about  its  next  step  is  not  ex- 
pected until  next  month,  but  the 
banana  ruling  adds  another  layer  of 
t^on  between  the  EU  and  the  US. 

The  subjects  of  disputes  range 
from  US  attempts  to  prevent  trade 
wtih  Cuba  to  whether  the  EU 
[ should  be  forced  to  import  hor- 
mone-fattened US  beef,  when  Euro- 
pean farmers  are  not  allowed  to 
produce  beef  by  such  methods,  and 
whether  the  EU  should  allow  in 
American  beef  tallow,  not  produced 
to  the  specifications  laid  down  in  the 
wake  of  the  BSE  crisis. 

The  last  dispute  has  potentially 
serious  implications  for  the  cosmet- 


I ics  and  pharmaceutical  industries, 
both  of  which  use  tallow. 

■ii  ^le  bana,,a  story  offers  a graphic 
illustration  of  the  pressures  on  a 
Third  World  industry.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  Latin  America,  with  its 
mechanised  production  methods  on 
large,  flat  plantations,  bananas  can 
be  harvested  for  $162  a tonne.  The 
cost  of  the  bananas  produced  by  the 
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farmers  of  West  Indian  islands,  such 
as  Hie  Windwards,  works  mil  at 
nearer  $500  a tonne. 

Four  years  ago,  in  an  attempl  la 
even  out  the  competition,  the  EU 
imposed  quotas  on  dollar  bananas, 
tariffs  and  import  licences  allocated 
on  advantageous  terms  to  Eurojienn 
companies,  such  as  Geest  and  Fyffes. 
traditionally  buying  their  bananas 
from  the  Caribbean.  licences  added 
b5  to  the  cost  of  a box  and  coal  US 
producers  $180  million  a year.  But  il 
still  has  not  prevented  Chiquita  and 
Del  Monte  dominating  the  banana 
trade,  even  in  most  EU  states. 

The  World  Development  Move- 
ment, staging  a protest  at  the  Ameri- 
can embassy  in  London  on  Monday 
claimed  that  Chiquita  had  a poor 
record  in  the  treatment  of  its  work- 
era  in  Costa  Rica,  victimising  those 
who  wanted  to  join  trade  unions. 

Ecuador  welcomed  the  ruling  as 
safeguarding  its  own  banana  indus- 
try and  the  jobs  of  1.2  million  work- 
ers, 10  per  cent  of  its  population. 

Privately,  commission  officials 
admit  that  they  will  have  to  bow  to 
the  WTO's  ruling  and  cannot  hope 
to  do  more  than  delay  for  a few 
months  the  removal  of  barriers  that 
will  wipe  out  thousands  of  jobs  and 
up  to  a fifth  of  the  economies  of 
some  Caribbean  islands. 


THE  world's  largest  aid  dooor 
■ is  preparing  to  slash  ’ 

its  overseas  development  assa- 

(mice  budget  by  10  per  cent  next 
year,  a move  that  will  hit  Afar® 

countries  and  the  UN  projects  u 

inrd.  In  the  past  six  years  Tb! ^ A, 
[ins  provided  more  than  $70  bl|.  ' 
Hon  in  assistance  — or  20  per 
cent  of  the  world’s  total. 

UP  TO  400  people  were 
feared  drowned  after  a 
crowded  ferry  boat  sank  off  ihe 
western  coast  of  Haiti. 

TWELVE  people  were  killed 
and  43  injured  in  a collision 
! between  a train  and  a fuel  truck 
» at  an  automatic  crossing  in  the 
French  town  of  Sainte- Antoine 
du  Breuilh. 

CAMBODIAN  aviation  author  A 
ities  had  to  buy  hack  a flight  ^ 
recorder  pilfered  from  the  site  of 
Inst  week's  Vietnam  Airlines 
crash  near  Phnom  Penh  in  which 
fi4  died,  an  aviation  official  said. 

Soldiers  loyal  to  the 

Cambodian  leader,  Hun  Sen, 

Imvc  executed  at  least  40  mili- 
tary officers  or  officials  from  the 
opposing  royalist  political  parly 
that  lie  deposed  in  a coup  in 
.Inly,  according  In  a UN  report.  ! 
Washington  Post,  page  13 . 

PAUL  KEATING,  the  former  j 
Australian  prime  minister, 
lias  rerived  his  cniniaiign  for 
Australia  to  become  a republic, 
calling  on  pcnplc  to  demand  the  * 
change. 

FOR  the  third  year,  Sri  Lankan 
government  forces  and  Tamil 
1 separatist  rebels  held  their  fire  to 
allow  health  officials  to  vaccinate 
2 million  children  agaiiml  polio. 

A MAN  lias  been  arrested  fol- 
lowing a series  of  arson 
attacks  and  two  iKimh  explo- 
sions at  Swedish  sports  stadi- 
ums in  a hid  to  derail  Sweden's 
hid  to  host  tlie  2004  Olympic 
Games,  police  said. 

Games  for  Athens,  page  31 


THE  European  Union  is  to 
grant  nearly  $ 1 10  million  to 
Ukraine  to  help  shore  Up  the 
dilapidated  concrete  sarco- 
phagus encasing  tlie  Chernobyl 
nuclear  plant. 

GEORGE  SOUII,  the  interna- 
tionally renowned  conduc- 
tor, has  died,  aged  84.  ■ • 

Obituary  next  week 

SIR  Rudolf  Bing,  the  distin'  • 
gulshed  former  general  m®* 
ager  of  the  New  York  Metropolitan 

Opera,  has  died,  aged  95  • 

Obituary,  page 

• . • «>■ 

THE  government  of  CongQj 
formerly  Zaire,  said  IthadflO 
objection  to  the  burial  of  the  dfr: 
posed  dictator,  Mobutu  SeflCs 
Seko,  in  his  homeland  following  - 
his  death  in  Morocco  on  Sunday- 
Washington  Post,  pagsJJ 
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Torturer’s  confessions  rock  Croatia 


Franjo  Tudjman’s 
government  is  under 
pressure  to  come  clean 
on  ethnic  cleansing. 

Ian  TTaynor  reports 

THE  most  graphic  and  disturb- 
ing evidence  to  date  of  politi- 
cally licensed  Croatian  death 
squads  killing,  torturing  and  raping 
ethnic  Serb  civilians  transfixed 
Zagreb  last  weekend  and  put  pres- 
sure on  the  government  to  come 
clean  on  its  alleged  sponsoring  of 
atrocities  during  Croatia's  secession 
from  Yugoslavia. 

Senior  political  figures  close  to 
President  Franjo  Tudjman's  regime 
rushed  to  proclaim  their  innocence 
after  a former  paramilitary  revealed 
details  of  atrocities  lie  said  were  per- 
petrated against  Serb  civilians  and 
opposition  Croats,  including  women 
and  children,  during  the  Serb-Croat 
war  of  1991. 

“My  name  is  Miro  Bajramovic 
and  I am  directly  responsible  for  the 
deaths  of  86  people."  the  former 
paramilitary  stated.  " This  is  Ihe  fact 
that  I go  to  bed  with  and  wake  up 
with  every  morning,  if  I can  sleep  at 
all.  I personally  killed  72  people,  in- 
cluding nine  women." 

He  said  his  special  police  unit, 
codcnamed  Autumn  Rains,  exe 
cutccl  at  least  400  Serb  civilians 
during  politically  ordered  ethnic 
cleansing  operations  in  southwest 
ami  central  Croatia  in  autumn  1991. 
i He  claimed  his  unit  was  answerable 
lo  the  then  interior  minister,  Ivan 
Vekic,  and  Tomislav  Mercep.  a for- 
nier  leading  light  in  President  Tudj- 
man's ruling  Croatian  Democratic 
Union  party. 

Most  of  the  killings  took  place  at 
a printary  school  converted  into  a 
detention  camp  in  Pakracka  Poljana, 
central  Croatia,  he  said. 

Then  there  is  the  field  telephone 
and  you  plug  a Serb  into  it.  It  is  one- 
way electricity.  It  can’t  kill  you.  but 
it  causes  discomfort.  Sometimes  we 
inserted  a five-ply  wire  into  a pris- 
oner’s arse  and  left  it  there  for  sev- 
eral hours  so  he  couldn't  sit  down. 

‘Their  wounds  were  opened  and 
salt  and  vinegar  were  poured  on 
[hem.  Usually,  we  didn't  allow  the 
bleeding  to  stop.  And  they  had  to 
learn  to  sing  [the  Croatian  anthem] 
Miepa  Nasa." 

Six  years  after  the  Serb-Croat  war 
jhat  preceded  the  Bosnian  blood- 
path,  and  two  years  after  the  Croat- 
ian campaign  climaxed  with  the 
expulsion  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
ethnic  Serbs,  Mr  Bqjramovic’s  ex- 
plosive revelations  are  rocking  the 
authorities.  . . 

They  have  triggered  such  public 
outcry  that  Croats  may  now  con- 
front the  dirtiest  aspects  of  their  se- 
cessionist war,  in  which  an 
estimated  10,000  people  died. 

After  Mr  Bajramovic's  confessions 
last  week  to  the  opposition  newspa- 
per Feral  Tribune,  he  and  three 
other  associates  were  detained.  The 
authorities  have  promised  to  widen 
me  investigation  into  his  claims.  But 
me  senior  political  figures  he 
named  remain  at  large. 

Mr  Vekic  — the  former  interior 
mmister  who  has  been  investigated 
oy  the  Hague  war  crimes  tribunal 
along  with  Mr  Mercep  — described 
Bajramovic,  aged  40,  as  a 
»!r  n frriminaJ  and  a liar. 

Mr  Mercep  made  veiled  threats 
toiiTS??811  tension  at  the  week- 
nd  if  they  keep  attacking  me,  we  • 
jmgnt  have  to  do  something  illegal, " 


Zagreb  human  rights  lobbyists, 
fearing  hit  squads  could  target  Mr 
Bqjramovic.  called  on  President 
Tudjman  to  guarantee  his  safety. 

Mr  Mercep,  a Bosnian  Croat  by 
birth  who  was  a senior  east  Croatian 
police  official  in  1991  and  rose  up 
the  political  hierarchy,  sued  another 
newspaper  over  similar  allegations 
in  1993.  He  received  $19,000  in  dam- 
ages. 

"Mercep  knew  everything,"  Mr 
Bajramovic  said.  “He  knew  about 
every  liquidation  because  he  was 
file  commander.  On  several  occa- 
sions, her  told-us  ‘clean  up  all  that 
shit  tonight’.  This  meant  all  the  pris- 
oners were  to  be  liquidated. 

He  named  Sinisa  Rimac  as  a 


member  of  his  paramilitary  unit.  In 
December  1991,  Mr  Rimac  was  ac- 
quitted  by  a Zagreb  court  of  the  ab- 
duction and  murder  of  a Croatian 
Serb  couple  and  their  12-year-old 
daughter.  In  1995,  President  Tudj- 
man awarded  him  one  of  the  "high- 
est decorations  for  heroic  deeds  in 
wartime".  Mr  Mercep,  too,  was 
decorated. 

Mr  Bajramovic  also  focused  on 
executions  in  the  southwestern 
town  of  Gospic,  once  home  to  3,000 
Serbs.  "Tlie  orders  for  Gospic  were 
ethnic  cleansing.  The  leadership 
ordered  that  the  number  of  Serbs  in 
Gospic  be  reduced."  In  early  1992, 
President  Tudjman  told  the 
Guardian  that  the  Gospic  killings 


may  have  been  a foreign  plot  to  dis- 
credit Croatia. 

Mr  Bqjramovic  said  his  unit  killed 
between  DO  and  100  Serb  civilians 
there.  The  human  tights  body 
Helsinki  Watch  said  29  corpses,  in- 
cluding those  of  nine  women,  were 
found  and  Identified  in  December 
1991.  All  had  been  shot,  several 
were  "brutally  executed”,  one  was 
bludgeoned  to  death  by  having  his 
skull  broken  with  a “heavy  blunt  ob- 
ject". The  bodies  were  doused  with 
gasoline,  and  set  on  fire,”  it  said. 

In  1991,  the  Croatian  authorities 
detained  Mr  Bajramovic  and  the 
other  three  men  now  held  with  him 
for  the  same  alleged  crimes.  They  I 
were  released  without  charge.  I 


Senior  Croatian  police  in  charge  of 
the  investigation  told  the  Guardian 
at  the  time  that  the  Helsinki  Watch 
report  was  "probably  based  on  ru- 
mour". 

Last  weekend  police  said  Mr 
Bajramovic  had  failed  to  repeat  his 
admissions  in  custody,  fuelling  sus- 
picion that  the  police  are  under 
pressure  to  produce  alibis  for  a self- 
confessed  murderer. 

Mr  Bajramovic  said  he  was  admit- 
ting the  atrocities  out  of  guilt  and 
envy.  While  he  was  penniless  and 
had  received  no  reward  for  his 
actions,  former  associates  owned  j 
restaurant  chains,  and  Mr  Mercep  | 
owned  several  houses  in  Zagreb 
and  on  the  Adriatic  coast. 

“Why  don't  I have  anything?"  Mr 
Bajramovic  asked.  "It's  hard  to  burn 
the  first  house  and  kill  Ihe  first  ninn. 
After  that,  it  becomes  automatic.” 
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Mother  Teresa 


ONE  OF  Mother  Teresa’s 
most  signal  journeys  in 
recent  years  was  to  Tirana, 
capital  of  Albania.  After  years  of 
isolation  the  most  systematically 
atheist  state  ever  seen  signalled  its 
desire  to  rejoin  the  human  race  by 
inviting  home  the  world’s  most 
famous  Albanian. 

Her  heart,  sustained  by  a pace- 
; maker  inserted  in  December  1989, 
finally  gave  out  last  week  at  the  age 
of  87.  Though  she  received  the 
Nobel  Peace  prize  in  1979,  she  was 
best  known  for  her  work  among  the 
poor  and  destitute  of  Calcutta.  No 
doubt  one  day  she  will  be  known  as 
St  Teresa  of  Calcutta. 

She  had  the  distinction  of  being 
unofficially  canonised  in  her  life- 
time. The  annus  mirabflis  was  1975: 
she  made  the  cover  of  Time  maga- 
zine with  the  caption  “Living  Saints 
— Messengers  of  Hope  for  our 
Time",  and  Malcolm  Muggeridge 
made  a gushing  television  pro- 
gramme about  her. 

She  became  n familiar  inter- 
national figure  in  her  white  sari 
with  blue  edgings,  the  sandals,  and 
me  crucifix  over  the  left  shoulder. 

She  was  a conscience-prodding 
reminder  of  death  in  the  streets  of 
Calcutta  and  of  Thud  World  poverty. 

She  carried  the  message  to  high 
places.  A fund-raising  lunch 
presided  over  by  Britain's  Prince 
Philip  tactfully  consisted  of  one  mea- 
gre course.  At  Downing  Street  she 
upbraided  Margaret  Thatcher  about 
Londoners  reduced  to  11  wig  in  what 
she  called  "cardboard  coffins'*.  She 
found  the  poverty  of  the  First  World 

even  more  Incomprehensible  man 

that  of  the  Third  World.  It  was  the 
sign  of  a callous  society  that  had  lost 
all  sense  of  human  community. 

As  staunchly  anti-communist  as 
Pope  John  Paul  II,  she  responded  to 
former  President  Mikhail  Goi- 
bachev's  invitation  to  open  a house  in 
Moscow.  Her  sisters,  known  as  the 
Missionaries  of  Charity,  were  among 
the  first  to  arrive  In  Yerevan,  Arme- 
nia, after  the  earthquake  of  1988. 

It  was  a far  cry  from  the  hill-top  i 

^llage  near  Skopje,  then  in  the  1 

Ottoman  empire,  where  Agnes  i 

uojaxhiu  was  bom  four  years  before  ' 

the  outbreak  of  the  first  world  war.  i 

At  18  she  left  for  India  to  become  a < 

nun  In  the  Congregation  of  Loreto  i 
For  IS  years  she  taught  geography  i 
and  history  to  middleclass  girls  at  r 
St  Mary’s  High  School,  Entalty. 


Bengal.  She  became  headmistress 
and  was  also  put  in  charge  of  a group 
of  Indian  sisters  known  as  the 
a Daughters  of  St  Anne.  They  wore 
i blue  saris. 

Then  in  September  1946,  with 
f communal  strife  plaguing  India,  she 
[ heard  her  "call  within  call"  while  on 
s a train  to  Darjeeling.  “The  message 
' was  clear,"  she  explained.  “I  was  to 
t leave  the  convent  and  help  the  poor 
while  living  among  them.  It  was  an 
■ order."  But  that  was  easier  decided 
than  done. 

The  local  archbishop  was  soon 
convinced  of  her  sincerity  and  deter- 
mination. Always  a practical  woman, 
she  learned  nursing  and  dispensary 
work  in  Patna  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  and  began  to  gather  her  first 
helpers.  The  Vatican  proved  harder 
to  persuade.  Because  there  are  too 
many  already,  new  religious  orders 
of  women  are  discouraged. 

Mother  Teresa  had  to  prove  that 
she  could  gather  recruits  and  keep 
them.  For  the  first  10  years  she  was 
not  allowed  to  work  outside  her  own 
diocese.  Calcutta.  The  work  devel- 
oped in  three  directions. 

First,  Kalighat,  a hospice  for  the 
dying,  was  set  up  in  the  grounds  of  a 
Hindu  temple.  So  as  not  to  be  over- 
whelmed, the  sisters  took  in  only 
those  brought  by  the  police  — the 
most  abandoned.  More  than  30,000 
have  passed  through  Kalighat  and 
been  helped  to  die  well.  Next  came 
the  Sishu  B ha  van  or  children’s 
home.  Stories  about  babies  being 
rescued  from  dustbins  are  not  false. 
But  more  usually  they  were  found 
abandoned  in  doorways  or  outside 
convent  gateB.  Then  a home  for  lep- 
ers was  opened.  It  can  take  200  ■— 
admittedly  a mere  fraction  of  India’s 
2 million  lepers. 

After  1960,  the  work  began  to 
expand  throughout  India,  to  Ranchi, 
Jhansi.  Delhi  and  Bombay.  In  Delhi 
she  got  in  touch  with  government 
leaders.  A garlanded  Prime  Minis- 
ter Jawaharlal  Nehru  came  to  visit 
her  children's  home.  "Shall  I tell  you 
about  my  work?"  she  asked.  “No." 
said  Nehru,  “I  know  about  it  — - that 
is  why  I have  come." 

She  became  a figure  on  the 
national  scene.  Although  life  was 
being  made  hard  for  expatriate 
LhnBtlan  missionaries,  Mother 
Teresa  seemed  to  transcend  reli- 
gious divisions  and  to  belong  to 
everyone.  She  never  used  denomi- 
national tests  for  anything.  She  was 
given  a free  travel  pass  on  Indian 
railways  and  on  Indian  Airways. 

Pope  Paul  Vi’s  visit  to  Bombay  in 


S' V ' ■„*-  ■ r.f.  ’ 
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1964  marked  another  stage  in  her 
progress.  Paul  heard  about  her 
work  and  donated  to  her  the  car  he 
had  used  in  India,  a white  Lincoln.  It 
was  raffled  off.  Her  name  was  made. 
Mother  Teresa  was  launched  on  the 
international  scene. 

But  she  had  failures  and  disap- 
pointments. The  Missionaries  of 
Charity  were  thrown  out  of 
Colombo  and  Sri  Lanka,  and  were 
snubbed  in  Belfast.  They  have 
worked  in  Africa,  Jordan,  among  the 
Aborigines  of  Australia  and  the 
suburbs  of  Rome.  But  they  did  not 
“take"  in  Latin  America. 

Mother  Teresa  blamed  this  fail- 
ure on  liberation  theologians  who 
think  they  should  deal  with  the 
unjust  structures  of  society  and  not 
just  tinker  with  the  works.  This  was 
always  the  most  basic  objection  to 
what  she  was  doing:  one  should 
deal  with  the  causes  as  well  as  the 
effects  of  poverty,  and  proclaim 
justice  as  well  as  charily. 

Mother  Teresa’s  reply  was  that 
the  sisters  were  "outside  politics" 
and  that  to  change  society,  one  had 
to  begin  somewhere.  She  began  on 
the  pavements  of  Calcutta,  where 
there  were  100.000  homeless.  To  her 
mind,  a single  act  of  love  of  gratitude 
was  sufficient  justification  for  all  her 
work.  She  wanted  to  do  — in  the 
phrase  picked  by  by  Muggeridge  — 
something  beautiful  for  God". 


Towards  a more  beautiful  city 


In  1976  Ihe  Missionaries  of  Char- 
ity celebrated  their  25th  anniversary. 
They  numbered  1,133  and  had  200 
novices.  In  addition,  there  was  rite 
male  congregation,  the  Missionary 
Brothers  of  Charily,  who  number 
about  160.  For  canonical  reasons, 
they  are  independent,  but  they  acted 
under  Mother  Teresa’s  inspiration. 

No  less  important  in  her  eyes  are 
[he  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
laypeopie  known  as  “co-workers"  — 
die  term  comes  from  Mohandas 
Gandhi.  There  are  30,000  in  Britain 
alone.  They  pray  for  the  Missionar- 
ies of  Charily  and  send  them  ban- 
dages and  medicines.  The  circles 
expand  still  more  to  embrace  the 
sick  who  offer  their  sufferings  for 
the  work  and  con templa lives  who 
pray  for  it. 

In  1976,  Mother  Teresa  spoke  at 
the  Eucharistic  Congress  in 
Philadelphia  to  mark  the  American 
bicentennial.  She  appeared  on  the 
platform  alongside  Archbishop 
H elder  Camara  of  Recife,  north 
Brazil,  the  oilier  contemporary 
Catholic  folk-hero.  Although  not  a 
great  speaker,  her  tiny  figure  radi- 
ated great  energy. 

During  the  pontificate  of  Pope 
John  Paul  II  she  began  to  be  ex- 
ploited as  "tlie  good  nun".  She  was 
invited  to  the  1980  synod  on  mar- 
riage to  denounce  abortion  and 
contraception. 


She  told  an  Oxford  conference  in! 
1988  that  she  would  never  allow  a 
child  entrusted  to  her  care  to  be 
adopted  by  a woman  who  had  had  i 
an  abortion  or  used  contraceptive!  I 
because,  she  said,  “such  a woman ! 
cannot  love”.  Liberal  she  was  not. 

She  went  to  Beirut  la  1983,  but 
cnukl  hardly  do  more  than  content . 
plale  the  ruins.  She  visited  trouble  | 
spots  and  famine  areas  on  behalf  of  ’ 
the  Pope,  Rnd  was  cast  in  the  roleof ; 
spokeswoman  for  papal  causes.' 
Feminist  site  was  not. 

She  had  a spirit  of  Franciscan  i 
poverty  and  a low  opinion  of  herself 
She  compared  herself  to  ‘God's  pen- 
cil — a liny  bit  of  pencil  with  which  i 
lie  writes  what  he  likes”.  Asked, 
“What  next  after  Mother  Teresa?' 
she  answered  simply:  "After  Mother 
Teresa,  the  Missionaries  of  Charity’ 

Mother  Teresa  resigned  as  supe- 
rior general  on  the  grounds  of 
health  on  September  11, 1990.11115 
was  accepted  by  the  Vatican.  Ho*1 
ever,  the  electoral  college  was  dead- 
locked, and  there  were  fears  of  a 
Indian  breakaway  if  English  Sistff 
Priscilla  were  elected.  A saint  is* 
hard  act  to  follow. 

Peter  Hebblethwalte 

Mother  Teresa  [Agnes  Gonxha  • 
Bojaxhlu],  bom  August  27, 1910: 
died  September  6, 1997 


Aldo  Rossi 

IN  1971  Aldo  Rossi,  who  has  died 
aged  66,  won  a competition  to 
design  Modena's  cemetery  of  San 
Cataldo.  The  result,  not  built  for 
another  decade,  !s  one  of  this  influ- 
ential Italian  architect’s  finest  and 
moat  haunting  buildings,  a silent 
structure  composed  of  apparently 
endless  chaste  colonnades  punctu- 
ated by  a simple,  geometric  ossuary. 

Shortly  before,  Rossi  had  been 
involved  in  a car  accident  And  he 
died  on  Thursday  last  week  follow- 
ing Injuries  sustained  in  another 
I crash  near  his  home  in  Milan  10 
days  earlier. 

Tlie  first  incident  prompted  him 
to  observe  id  his  A Scientific  Auto- 
biography (1981),  that  the  human 
body  was  composed  of  fractured  ele- 


ments that  needed  constant 
reassembling.  He  thought  much  the 
same  about  the  modern  city.  If  only 
architects  would  join  in  his  belief  in 
an  elemental,  rationalism,  then  our 
fragmented  and  alienating  cittea 
could  be  reassembled  as  places  of 
harmony  and  rigorous  beauty. 

. Rossi’s  rationalism,  a philosophy 
much  influenced  by  Plato,  was 
worked  out  in  the  books  L’Archi- 
tettura  della  dttA  (196©  and  Archi- 
tettura  razlonale  (1973),  and  In 
successive  1960s  building  projects. 
It  posited  the  existence  of  arche- 
tjjxfl  building  types  much  like 
Plato  8 ideal  forms.  These,  accord- 
ing to  Rossi,  gave  legitimacy  to  an 
eternally  modern  or  rational  archi- 
tecture Ideally  expressed  in  the 
geometry  of  the  square,  cube,  circle 
and  cone. 

For  cemeteries,  public  squares 


and  grandiose  projects  like  the  new 
Opera  House  in  Genoa,  this  dream- 
like and  formalistic  architecture 
made  and  continues  to  make  sense 

TVansIated  into  social  housing, 
however,  it  could  aeem  perverse 
and  Icy  to  the  point  of  being  inhu- 
mane. Between  1970  and  1973  Rossi 
built  a long  block  of  white  rendered 
reinforced  concrete  housing,  Galla- 
I rafeae  2,  as  part  of  the  extensive 
Monte  Amiata  housing  estate  at  the 
far  end  of  one  of  Milan’s  tram  lines. 

"In  my  house  designs,"  Rossi 
wrote,  "I  refer  to  the  basic  types  of 
uving  which  the  architecture  of  the 
city  has  formed  through  a long 
process.  On  the  basis  of  this  ana- 
logy every  corridor  is  a street,  every 
court  a dty  square,  and  a building 
reproduces  the  places  of  a city  " In 
Rossi’s  urban  creed,  formalism 
triumphed  over  functionalism. 


But,  what  sort  of  formalism  and 
what  sort  of  dly?  I went  to  see  this 
housing  when  putting  together  a 
special  Italian  issue  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Review  with  my  American 
colleague  Lance  Knobel  in  1982. 
I think  we  were  shocked  by  what 
we  saw. 

On  paper,  in  books,  the  drawings 
of  these  houses  had  a hypnotic, 
power.  As  compelling  as  a Boullee 
library  or  saltworks  by  Ledoux. 

In  truly  harsh  reality,  they  felt  as 
if  they  belonged  to  the  dead  rather 
than  foe  living.  They  didn't  seem 
particularly  rational,  particularly 
with  crude  plumbing  poking  out  of 
the  ceiling  of  the  eternally  long 
colonnade  that  carried  the  flats  on 
Its  desolate  shoulders. 

Robs!  was  charming  to  meet,' 
working  from  an  old,  delicately 
pretty  central  Milan  office.  He 
charmed  as  well  as  taught  several 
generations  of  students,  including 
Jacques  Herzog  and  Pierre  de 


Meuron,  the  Swiss  duo  that  I* 
currently  working  on  the  convex 
sion  of  Bankable  Power  SistiWj 
Southwark  into  the  Tate  Gallery  « 
Modern  Art.  11  ■, 

Rossi  was  born  in  Milan 
trained  at  Milan  Polytechnic  a® 
after  graduating  devdopedJJJ 
ideas  in  the  design  magac® 
Casabella.  He  became  editor  s 
,1964.; 

Although  his  reputation  * *** 
International,  as  a teacher  and  jn® 
rist,  only  in  the  1980s  did  Rosa  m 
commissions  outside  Italy.  - ' 

By  the  time  of  hia  death,  he  JJJ 
offices  In  New  York,  The  Hague  W 
j Tbkyo  as  well  as  Milan  and  jW1 
! author  of  a hundred  or  so  buUatof* 

! He  is  survived  by  a son,  Fausta 
I a daughter,  Vera.-,  ' •«'  --  ' 

■ -■  ■ ■ ■ • | ^ ; 
Jonathan  Qlancev  ' ' yli1 

Aldo  Rossi,  architect,  bom  Mayfr ; 

, 1931 ; died  September  4,  . 1997 , . 'j 


— j 
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Nuclear  dumping  at  sea  banned 


UK  NEWS  7 


Cleaner  seas  The  four  breakthroughs 


Paul  Brown 

A FUNDAMENTAL  change  in 
the  policy  of  dumping  chemi- 
cal and  nuclear  waste  at  sea 
was  announced  last  week  by  the 
Environment  Minister,  Michael 
Meacher,  removing  from  Britain  the 
tag  of  the  “Dirty  Man  of  Europe”. 

For  the  first  time  in  20  years, 
Britain  will  be  in  line  with  the  rest  of 
Europe  on  disposal  of  oil  rigs, 
nuclear  submarines  and  a range  of 
toxic  chemicals.  Tlie  "dilute  and  dis- 
perse” policy  of  the  previous  gov- 
ernment has  been  abandoned. 

Britain  is  giving  up  its  opt-out 
from  a ban  on  dumping  low-level 
and  intermediate  radioactive  waste 
at  sea,  and  has  agreed  that  polluting 
the  sea  with  harmful  chemicals 
should  be  stopped  almost  entirely 
by  2020. 

Tlie  decision  was  announced  as 
15  European  nations  with  coastlines 
or  rivers  discharging  into  the  north- 
east Atlantic  met  in  Brussels  to  dis- 
cuss eliminating  pollution  from  the 
North  Sea. 

Tlie  15  countries,  including 
Britain,  are  members  of  the  Oslo- 
Paris  convention  (OSPARJ,  which 
deals  with  all  discharges  of  waste 
into  the  sea  from  pipelines  ami 


rivers  as  well  as  the  dumping  of 
large  objects. 

The  three  main  changes  are:  to 
rule  out  the  dumping  of  nuclear 
waste  at  sea,  including  submarines 
and  contaminated  concrete  from  nu- 
clear stations;  to  phase  out  chemical 
discharges,  particularly  man-made 
chemicals  which  interfere  with  sex- 
uality: and  to  halt  the  dumping  of  oil 
and  gas  installations  in  the  sea,  ex- 
cept in  exceptional  circumstances. 

Environment  groups  were 
delighted  by  the  decision,  which 
places  new  constraints  on  the  Sella- 
field  nuclear  plant  in  Cumbria. 

An  Irish  and  Danish  resolution 
will  be  put  to  the  OSPAR  meeting, 
demanding  that  nuclear  waste  dis- 
charges from  Sellaficlcl  into  the 
Irish  Sea  be  reduced  to  virtually 
nothing.  Particularly  at  issue  are 
radioactive  lobsters  containing 
Technetium  99  that  are  currently  32 
times  over  the  danger  limit  imposed 
by  the  European  Union. 

Sarah  Burton,  of  Greenpeace,  said: 
‘This  must  be  a setback  for  Sella- 
field.  It  means  it  is  politically  achiev- 
able to  end  re-processing  for  ever." 

The  World  Wide  Fund  for  Nature 
was  more  pleased  with  the  decision 
to  phase  out  chemical  discharges  by 
2020.  Elizabeth  Salter,  pollution  offi- 


Illegal  trade  in  CFC 
chemicals  exposed 


EVIDENCE  of  a large-scale 
illegal  trade  In  CFC  chemi- 
cals has  been  uncovered  by  a 
British  environmental  group, 
writes  Paul  Brown, 

Between  6,000  and  20,000 
tonnes  of  CFCs,  or  chlorofiuoro- 
carbons,  worth  up  to  $150  mil- 
lion, are  smuggled  into  Europe 
each  year,  often  through  Britain, 
according  to  official  estimates. 
CFCs  damage  the  ozone  layer 
end  have  led  to  a dramatic 
Increase  In  skin  cancer,  and  their 
production  is  banned  in  Europe. 

The  London-based  Environ- 
mental Investigation  Agency 
established  a dummy  company 
to  buy  illegal  CFCb.  Within  days, 
Trans-Cool  Trading  was  offered 
consignments  of  up  to  100 
tonnes  from  various  companies 
— worth  more  than  $800,000 
on  the  black  market  They  came 
from  Plants  in  Russia  and  China, 
where  production  is  allowed, 

^d  were  furnished  with  false 
paperwork,  via  brokers  in 
Germany,  Poland  and  Spain.  i 
The  disclosure  came  days 
before  the  10th  anniversary  ‘ 
meeting  in  Montreal  of  more 
tean  100  countries  which  have  . 
fl6raed  to  phase  out  CFC* 
Smuggling  Is  in  danger  of  ; 
defeating  efforts  to  mend  the 
ozone  layer,  according  to  the 
JWjty*  Use  and  manufacture  of ■ 
in  Europe  has  been  ; 
banned  for  three  years;,  however,' 
11  Is  still  legal  to  UBe  recycled  or  ' 
,r,e"f^ecI  CFCs,  or  to  import  • 
CFCs  for  re-export  to  the  , 

developing  world. 

The  world's  phase-out  had  ..  , 
been  expected  to  result  in  dam-  j 
°Se  to  the  layer  peaking  In  2000  ! 
Odd  then  declining  over  50. years; 

m iS.?0  *ayer  returned  to  nor-1 
Tula  may  not  now  lumpen.  1 : 
Jj.a  result  of  depletion,  more  . 

J?d  more  ultraviolet  light  is  pen-: 

to  the  Earth's  surface,  ; 
Jtod  skin  cancer  is  Increasing,  • 1 


dramatically.  In  Britain,  2,000 
people  now  die  each  year,  and 
40,000  contract  skin  cancer,  an 
increase  of  70  per  cent  in  less 
than  20  years.  The  report  quotes 
John  Glimmer,  the  former  envi- 
ronment secretary:  “If  you  traf- 
fic in  CFCs,  you  are,  in  a real 
sense,  trafficking  in  the  lives  of 
our  children." 

Trans-Cool  Trading  located 
suppliers  advertising  on  the 
Internet  or  named  in  court  docu- 
ments of  smuggling  cases  in  the 
United  States.  One  company 
from  China  offered  100  tonnes 
of  CFC-12  (used  in  industrial 
fridges)  at  $2,700  a tonne,  one 
tenth  of  what  it  would  fetch  if 
sold  in  Britain  on  the  black  mar- 
ket for  use  in  Industrial  fridges 
and  air-conditioning,  and  a 
potential  profit  at  $800,000. 
False  recycling  certificates  were 
offered. 

An  agency  spokesman,  Steve 
Trent,  said:  "Within  days  of 
faxes  to  20  suspect  companies, 
we  were  being  offered  illegal 
CFCs.  Frankly  we  were  aston- 
ished how  easy  it  was.  In  fact 
we  are  still  being  badgered  by 
brokers  trying  to  sell  us  the 
stufft” 

The  evidence  has  been  passed 
to  Customs  and  the  European 
Union's  central  fraud  office. 

• Customs  and  Excise  officers 
are  having  to  destroy  so  much 
illegally  imported  alcohol  and 
tobacco  they  are  facing  a large- 
scale  environmental  problem 
with  its  dispersal.  "You  can't  just 
pour  It  away,”  said  unofficial. 

“So  we  crush  the  bottles  and  put 
them  in  landfill  rites."  .... 

The  smuggling  into  Britain  of 
duty-free  alcohol  and  tobacco 
has  become  a growth  criminal  ; 
industry  since  1993  when  . . 

restrictions  were  lifted  as  part  of 
the  free  market  As  rau;ch  as 
£}.5  billion  may  have  been  lost 
to  the  Exchequer,  . . 


cer.  said  that  phthalates,  used  to 
soften  PVC,  and  Bisphenol  A in 
drink  ca»9  would  have-  to  go.  These 
chemicals  arc  said  to  mimic  the 
female  hormone  oestrogen  and  dam- 
age unborn  children.  Chemicals  like 
cadmium,  mercury  and  arsenic, 
which  occur  naturally,  would  also  be 
reduced  to  “background  levels". 
She  said:  “This  is  a breakthrough  in 
a long  campaign." 

British  Nuclear  Fuels  said  there 
was  as  yet  no  technology  to  remove 
Technetium  90  from  the  waste 
stream,  but  that  tlie  company  was 
exploring  ways  to  do  it. 

David  Culpin,  for  the  Chemical 
Industries  Association,  said:  This  is 
a challenging  commitment  by  the 
British  government.  There  will  lie 
ousts  of  finding  alternatives  where 
substances  are  not  acceptable,  but 
we  welcome  Michael  Menchcrs 
comments  about  adopting  a practi- 
cal approach  to  identifying  priorities 
and  costs." 

Shell,  which  was  forced  by 
Greenpeace  to  abandon  plans  to 
sink  the  Brent  Spar  oil  storage  buoy 
at  sea,  said  it  made  no  difference  to 
its  proposals.  Five  schemes  were 
under  consideration,  including 
using  Hie  buoy  as  a coastal  defence, 
lock  gales,  or  a quay. 
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Store  nuclear  waste  on  ato 
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0 Ail  cars  ami  homes  should  be 
subject  to  compulsory  green  rat- 
ings to  help  consumers  save  (lie 
planet,  tlie  independent  but  govern- 
ment-funded National  Consumer 
Council  said  last  week.  In  a report 
entitled  Consumers  And  Tlie  Envi- 
ronment, the  NCC  said  ’•eco- 
labelling" should  first  concent  rale 
on  fuel  consumption  but  quickly  be 
extended  to  cover  wider  environ- 
mental as|H-cts  such  as  vehicle 


exhaust  emissions.  Research  indi- 
cated that  3(5  per  cent  of  tin*  popu- 
lation wanted  lu  buy  green 
products,  yel  there  were  not 
enough  in  the  shops. 

Public  education  wns  also  needed 
to  enable  people  to  sec  problems  in 
terms  of  the  big  issues,  such  as 
global  warming  and  sustainable 
development,  as  well  as  iIiom* 
lunching  personal  health,  such  us 
poor  air  quality  and  toxic  waste. 


People  do  crazy  tilings. 
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No  more  Doctor  No  . . . Sean  Connery  joins  Chancellor  Gordon  Brown  at  Rosyth  naval  base  to  promote 
the  Government's  campaign  for  a Yes/Yes  vote  on  devolution  for  Scotland  photograph,  david moir 

Vote  to  tax  Scots’  resolve 


THE  WEEK  IN  BRITAIN 

James  Lewis 

THE  PEOPLE  of  Scotland  will 
know  by  the  end  of  the  week 
Lf  they  are  to  have  their  own 
parliament  in  Edinburgh.  And,  per- 
haps more  importantly,  they  will 
have  decided  whether  or  not  that 
parliament  should  have  tax-varying 
powers. 

In  the  run-up  to  a referendum  on 
Thursday,  opinion  polls  showed 
overwhelming  support  for  a Scot- 
tish parliament,  with  63  per  cent  in 
favour  and  only  21  per  cent  against. 
But  those  who  favoured  giving  it 
tax-varying  powers  were  only  7 
points  ahead  of  those  against,  and 
the  gap  seemed  to  be  narrowing. 

As  the  Prime  Minister,  Tony 
Blair,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Gordon  Brown,  went 
north  of  the  border  to  campaign  for 
a Yes/Yes  result,  the  Confederation 
of  British  Industry  in  Scotland  coun- 
tered with  a nine-page  report  ex- 
pressing its  “very  great  concern” 
about  the  financial  proposals,  which 
would  allow  a devolved  parliament 
to  increase  or  decrease  the  basic 
rate  of  tax  by  a maximum  of  3p. 

The  CBI  said  it  feared  not  only  a 
high-tax  Scottish  economy,  but  the 
problems  that  would  arise  In  defin- 
ing a “Scottish  resident'’  for  the 
purposes  of  tax.  This,  it  com- 
plained, would  lead  to  problems  of 
tax  avoidance.  The  Chancellor 
could  only  offer  an  assurance  that 
no  extra  tax  would  be  raised  in  the 
first  two  years  of  a Scottish  parlia- 
ment. 

Labour's  prodevolution  cam- 
paign was  further  marred  by  fresh 
allegations  of  sleaze  in  Glasgow, 
where  12  Labour  councillors  face 
suspension  over  claims  that  council 
positions  were  traded  for  overseas 
trips.  This  follows  the  suspension  of 
two  Labour  MPs  amid  sleaze  allega- 
tions in  Renfrewshire. 

The  Scots  will  undoubtedly  get 
their  parliament,  though  the  deci- 
sion on  taxation  powers  is  less  cer- 
tain. There  were,  however,  fears 
that  the  week-long  moratorium  on 


campaigning  following  the  death  of 
Diana  could  result  in  a low  turn-out 
in  the  referendum  and  cast  doubt  on 
the  legitimacy  of  the  enterprise. 


TONY  BLAIR  started  the  biggest 
consultation  on  education  since 
the  Butler  reforms  of  1944  when  he 
9taged  a Downing  Street  “summit” 
of  ministers  and  head  teachers  on 
proposals  for  legislation  to  raise 
standards  in  the  schools.  The  meet- 
ing discussed  measures  to  improve 
the  quality  of  teaching  and  the  moti- 
vation of  teachers. 

An  education  bill  this  autumn  will 
include  ambitious  targets  for  liter- 
acy and  numeracy,  “education  ac- 
tion zones1',  home-school  contracts, 
and  new  forms  of  school  organisa- 
tion. The  Education  Secretary, 
David  Blunkett,  is  sending  a video 
outlining  his  proposals  to  every 
school  and  is  inviting  teachers, 
parents  and  governors  to  submit 
further  ideas  for  inclusion  in  the  bill. 

Teaching  unions,  however, 
pointed  out  that  at  least  350  schools 
were  starting  this  new  term  without 
a head  teacher.  David  Hart,  of  the 
National  Association  of  Head  Teach- 
ers, said  there  had  been  a 50  per  cent 
increase  In  the  number  of  heads  and 
deputies  retiring  over  the  last  12 
months  and  a sharp  fall  in  applica- 
tions to  replace  them.  He  warned 
that,  without  "substantial”  pay  rises, 
the  drive  for  improved  standards 
could  be  fatally  undermined. 

Education  fails  test,  page  18 


WHEN  the  TVades  Union  Con- 
gress held  its  annual  gather- 
ing in  Brighton  this  week  it  was 
addressed  for  the  first  time  since 
1979  by  a Labour  Prime  Minister, 
who  had  plenty  to  say  to  please  his 
audience. 

Mi”  Blair  pointed  to  what  the  new 
Government  has  already  done;  .it 
has  signed  tile  social  chapter  of  the 
Maastricht  treaty,  which  the  Tbries 
refused  to  accept;  unions  are 
allowed  again  at  Government 
Communications  Headquarters 
(GCHQ).  where  Mrs  Thatcher  had 


Report  calls  banks  to  accourt 
over  Holocaust  victims’  cash 


banned  them;  unions  are  to  be  given 
a right  to  recognition  by  employers 
in  places  where  a majority  of  work- 
ers vote  for  it;  and  there  will,  eventu- 
ally. be  a national  minimum  wage, 
although  it  is  unlikely  to  be  as  high 
as  the  unions  demand . 

The  TUC’s  moderate  general  sec- 
retary, John  Monks,  also  talked  of  a 
new.  “grown-up”  relationship  be- 
tween unions  and  government, 
though  he  was  careful  to  add  that 
even  partners  could  not  agree  on 
everything.  The  unions  would  not 
return  to  their  old,  trouble-making 
wayB,  he  promised.  But  neither 
would  they  show  "blind  loyalty”. 

The  unions  have  lost  much  of 
their  clout,  and  their  membership, 
over  the  pa9t  18  years,  but  they  still 
remain  the  only  force  in  the  Labour 
party  which  Mr  Blair  cannot  stamp 
on.  And  they  and  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter know  it 


BUTLIN’S,  which  has  provided 
cheap  and  cheerful  holidays  for 
the  masses  for  more  than  60  years, 
is  to  be  given  a £139  million  revamp 
in  a belated  bid  to  take  the  camps 
into  the  21st  century  and  to  revive 
the  flagging  profits  they  make  for 
the  Rank  Group,  which  bought 
them  from  Sir  Billy  Butlin  in  1972. 

It  will  not  be  the  end  of  the  road 
for  the  ButUn  Redcoats,  a route  to 
stardom  for  Sir  CUB  Richard, 
among  others.  But  the  camps  at 
Minehead,  Bognor  Regis  and  Skeg- 
ness will  became  all-year-round 
"family  entertainment  resorts"  with 
1,000  new  apartments,  and  5,300  re- 
furbished chalets,  beneath  huge 
weatherproof  canopies. 


IF  DIANA  was  the  people’s 
prince  as,  then  Professor  Hans 
Eysenck,  who  has  died  aged  81,  was 
the  "people’s,  psychologist”,  several 
of  whose  50  books  sold  in  millions. 
In  the  process  he  offended  many, 
notably  with  his  alleged  views  about 
race  and  intelligence,  for  which  he 
was  once  physically  attacked  by  un- 
thinking students  at  the  University 
of  London. 


Richard  Norton-Taylor 

BRITISH  banks  are  holding  mil- 
lions of  pounds  in  dormant 
accounts  which  belonged  to  Holo- 
caust victims,  according  to  research 
published  this  week. 

The  report,  by  the  Holocaust 
Educational  Trust,  also  reveals  how 
the  ]M>st-war  government  refused  to 
return  other  funds  belonging  to  in- 
dividual Jews  persecuted  by  the 
Nazis  and  paid  the  money  instead  to 
British  companies  to  compensate 
them  for  trading  losses. 

The  value  of  unclaimed  accounts 
still  held  by  British  banks  could 
total  £35  million  — £700  million  in 
today's  money  — according  to  the 
report. 

Account  holders  or  their  heirs  re- 
covered their  money  only  if  they 
could  prove  they,  or  their  relatives, 
had  been  victims  of  the  Nazis  under 
strict  ruk*s.  unsympathetically  en- 
forced. the  report  shows. 

People  were  refused  access  In  the 
funds  unless  they  had  written-proof 
of  the  death  of  a parent,  if  they  had 
been  in  a labour  camp  rather  than  a 
death  camp,  if  they  were  trapped  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,  nr  were  too 
poor  or  sick  to  leave  Germany. 

John  Foster,  a Labour  MP  and  in- 
ternational lawyer  at  the  time,  said 


Railways  give 
wrong  kind 
of  information 

Keith  Harper 

n AIL  passengers  are  being  loft 
It  stranded  and  paying  too 
much  for  tickets  because  the 
national  inquiry  service  gives  in- 
accurate information,  the 
Consumers’  Association  re- 
ported last  week. 

Compensation  payments  for 
travellers  Inconvenienced  liy  de- 
lays and  cancellations  are  con- 
fusing and  Inconsistent,  the 
report  says.  A survey  of  588  trav- 
ellers showed  the  service  got 
correct  details  in  only  4 1 out  of 
70  cases. 

The  report,  in  the  CA’s  maga- 
zine Which?,  discovered  alarm- 
ing inaccuracies  in  the  advice 
delivered  by  the  buremi  set  up 
by  the  25  separate  companies 
after  privatisation.  Hie  service 
was  privatised  to  give  travellers 
co-ordinated  information  on  ser- 
vices throughout  Britain. 

South  WestTVains,  which  had 
to  cancel  hundreds  of  trains 
earlier  this  year,  was  rated  the 
poorest  of  the  four  large  compa- 
nies in  giving  Information. 

Only  one  in  four  passengers 
thought  they  received  enough  In- 
formation about  delays,  and  only 
one  in  three  felt  apologies  were 
adequate. 

Many  timetables  are  padded 
with  extra  minutes  built  in 
between  the  last  two  stations,  so 
a train  which  is  late  can  mate 
up  time  and  still  be  judged 
punctual. 

ft  Cuts  of  up  to  25  per  cent  in 
sdme  inner  London  commuter  . 
services  with  a reduction  of  500 
trains  a week  are  to  be  intro- 
duced by  Connex  South  Central  . 
later  this  month  In  spite  of  angry 
protests  from  passengers. 


Hint  even  ad  hoc  payments 
vMiml  claimants  had  been  Bohedt 
“the  few  persons  hardy  eaoughr 
survive  lengthy  confine**  kar 
actual  death  camp".  m 

The  Conservative  MPTtfoyl/ 
now  Lord  Aldington,  told  ifc  Cle- 
mons as  late  as  1956  tharasce®* 
hiding  cases,  it  was  not  only  pety 
ctited  Jews  who  went  imdagnw' 
but  sometimes  criminals'.  He  a 
plained  that  the  evidence  of1 
often  only  came  from  thevictimfc 
self,  with  no  corroboration. 

The  wartime  government  fc; 
all  foreign-held  accounts  uoij 
emergency  powers.  Clement  A 
tlee’s  post-war  Labour  goferann: 
gave  priority  to  companies^ 
had  lost  money  as  a result  of  it. 
occupation  and/or  subseqe 
Coinmunist  takeover. 

The  Foreign  Office  and  the  b 
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In  Brief 

Two  oil  workers  have  been 
blamed  for  the  Piper  Alpha 
oil  disaster,  in  which  107  people 
died.  In  an  historic  judgment 
Lord  Caplan  ruled  that  the  two 
\men  broke  safety  rules.  His 
1 1,500-page  report  contradicts 
the  findings  of  the  official  In- 
quiry, which  blamed  the  oil  com- 
pany, Occidental,  for  the  tragedy. 

THREE  Danish  neo-Nazis 
were  convicted  for  their  part 
In  a parcel  bomb  campaign  tar- 
geting British  celebrities  and 
masterminded  by  the  British  ex- 
treme right  group,  Combat  18. 


gave  priority  to  companies  st?-  A N EXPLOSION  wrecked  a 
had  lost  money  as  a result  of  ifc.  AVhouse  In  Brecon,  mid- 
occupation  and/or  subseqe  Wules,  killing  two  men.  Police 
Communist  takeover.  later  arrested  several  people  in 

The  Foreign  Office  and  the  b connection  with  the  theft  of 
pnrtnicnt  of  Trade  and  Industry:  plastic  explosives  from  a nearby 
sisled  they  Were  treating  the  v.i$amy  barracks,  but  ruled  out 
"extremely  seriously".  The  Brit  any  terrorist  link. 

Bankers’  Association  said  it  

correct  any  “historic  injustice.’ 

Tito  report,  based  on  wt  fa  CLEAN-UP  of  Doncaster’s 
released  and  previously  unp.1-  Labour  council  moved 
lished  Public  Record  Office  r forward  with  the  publication  of  a 
other  archives,  is  the  latest  nmt:  scathing  internal  report  alleging 
a controversy  which  has  hhk  bullying,  misconduct  and  crimi- 
concenlrnted  on  dormant  amt  nal  activity-  The  report  was 
of  Nazi  victims  held  by  Swiss  but-  landed  to  South  Yorkshire  police. 


r-|  I I|*M|  | ■ Mil  I I FE  expectancy  for  people  in 

inquiry  Wlower  social  classes  has 
a _ ,i  stopped  rising  for  the  first  time 

mTA  rl  paths  ln  peacetime  Britain  since  the 
UCdllW  Victorian  era,  government 

in  custody  ,M,aclani,gaid' 

— VOUNG  black  people  regard 

Clare  uyar -(  I mental  health  services  as 

REPRESENTATIVES  rf  c*  ^ry  dangerous*  becauBetbey 
European  watchdog  on  tort'  « « high  risk  of  being  dla- 

and  degrading  wamICTt«mt  ^ed  .ehtophrenlc.  put  on 

week  due  to  begin  an  P™erful  mbbve,  and  delated 
dented  special  visit  to  rlij,  aceonUngtoOte 

prompted  by  fears  that  potato  Health  Minister,  Paul  Boater# 

ecru  arc  routinely  escaping  — 

jSHSSB  a KSK. 

Ksasssss 

ment  (CP J)  is  expected**  

I EMIGRANT  welfare  groups 

IYosmition  , ^ j I called  for  changes  to  rules  on 

. u-  ,u«-  cases*®  £*®uPer  vision  of  deportees 

tlioi^ht  to  be  threecas®  ^ fom, Britain foUowlng the "bru- 

wenttofoeHg  tal  treatment  of  a Nigerian  who 

families  ofSh  1 P d ^ brought  onto  a regular  pas- 

0 Briln’  ^1°  Jli  Sw  “"ger  flight  kicking  and 
were  «c«*mlng,  and  handcuffed  to 

been  unlawful*  kdld  ^ ^ priva(e  gecurjty  guardB 
Tread  away,  who  coi^ssea  ^ 

bery  after  being  “sufforaW  ^ - 

consciousness"  bf  jWgJd  I ONDON’S  cheap  hotels  are 
plastic  bap,  were  c ^oaSsy"",Qverrun  with  a virulent  strain 

sions  by  the  Crown  °f  bed  bug,  Cimex  lecularius, 

vice  not  to  prosecute  tne. . . according  to  the  Goad  Hotel 
involved.  fete  - In  a savage  indictment  of 

The  DPP  caved  in  ^dards,  the  guide  said  the 

death  cases  and  JfPrtal  had  “some  of  the  dingiest 

sions  were  flawed.  In  ^ hotels  of  any  Western  city”.  . 
court  found  Dame  , 

acted  unlawfully  fa  dcddlJJ  . ~~  1 

was  insufficient  evidence  jj  fa  POLICE  officer  involved  in 
cute  despite  a statement^  t renewing  the  gun  licence  of 
Court  judge  that  ^ | {jUr*Jane  killer  Thomas 

ment  under  interrogation1**...  & Hamilton  resinned  after  mumd. 


ment  under  Interrogation^-  | Hamilton  resigned  after  spend- 
"nothing  less  than  tortjfj: ' j a year  on  sick  leave. 

' The  cases  prompted  . 

ment  to  set  up  an 

way  prosecution'  dedffif|J EFFREY BERNARD, the 
reached  in  such  cases-  Spectator  columnist  who 

bars  agreed  not  to-fakelP^RWeame  a legend  In  his  own 
Sions  over  serious' for  his  Soho  drhtidng 


E J EFFREY  BERNARD,  the 

taJV  anpnfstn..  


Sions  over  bcjiuw  r oouo  airman  g 

without  seeking  advice  w??.  1 g Ifa,  dissolute  life  and  acerbic 
nior  prosecution  bat  haa  died  aged  05 , 


Sinn  Fein  ‘will  compromise’ 


Martin  Kettle  and  Ed  Vulllamy 

GERRY  ADAMS  last  week 
began  his  first  visit  to  the 
United  States  since  the 
IRA’s  latest  ceasefire  with  the  rare 
claim  that  Sinn  Fein  would  be  will- 
ing to  make  political  compromises 
In  the  search  for  a fasting  peace 
agreement  in  Northern  Ireland. 

Speaking  to  journalists  at  the 
National  Press  Club  in  Washington, 
the  Sinn  Fein  president  said  his 
party  would  enter  the  Northern  Ire- 
land peace  talks  on  September  15 
"In  a spirit  of  generosity,  accommo- 
dation and  a preparedness  to  com- 
promise”. 

Sinn  Fein  intended  to  take  part  in 


the  talks  in  order  to  get  "as  far  along 
the  road  to  our  political  goals  as  pos- 
sible". But  he  added  that  Its 
approach  would  be  based  on  “com- 
promise, compromise,  compromise, 
compromise”. 

Mr  Adams  later  conceded  that  a 
united  Ireland  would  be  an  “unlikely” 
outcome  of  the  talks,  and  that  it  was 
unrealistic  for  Sinn  Fein  to  table 
British  withdrawal  as  part  of  their 
agenda.  He  said  Sinn  Fein  recog- 
nised a "democratic  peace  settle- 
ment" to  be  the  goal  of  the  talks. 

But  he  refused  to  give  a direct 
answer  to  the  question  which  was 
posed  for  liim  by  the  Northern  Ire- 
land Secretary,  Mo  Mowlam,  in  an 
article  in  the  Guardian  timed  to 


coincide  with  the  Sirui  Fein  publicity 
offensive.  Ms  Mowlam  wrote  that 
"the  key  question  now  for  Sinn  Fein 
Is  whether  it  is  prepared  to  accept  an 
outcome  arrived  at  through  negotia- 
tions and  consent,  even  if  the  agree- 
ment falls  short  of  its  ideals". 

Mr  Adams  said  that  Sinn  Fein 
would  “sell  whatever  we  would 
agree  to”  but  cautioned:  “Don’t 
expect  us ...  to  lower  our  expecta- 
tions or  to  in  any  way  dilute  or  di- 
minish our  very  legitimate  goals 
even  before  we  go  Into  negotiations  ” 

Sinn  Fein's  chief  negotiator,  Mar- 
tin MacGulnness,  added  to  the  con- 
fusing signals  being  sent  out  by 
Sinn  Fein  when  he  visited  n trio  of 
IRA  prison  escapees  In  Lliulr  cells  at 
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Pleasanton  prison  near  San  Fran- 
cisco. Terrance  Kirby,  Kevin  Artt 
and  Pol  Brennan  are  awaiting  extra- 
dition to  Britain,  having  been  part  of 
the  1983  Maze  jail  break. 

Artt  Is  convicted  of  murder,  and 
Brennan  and  Kirby  of  possessing 
explosives.  All  three  are  also  con- 
victed of  participating  in  an  IRA 
attack. 

' In  contrast  to  Mr  Adams's  concil- 
iatory tone.  Mr  MacGulnness  has 
stuck  closer  to  Sinn  Fein's  roots, 
calling  for  the  release  of  the  men. 

He  said  tliat  freeing  the  three  San 
Francisco  prisoners  and  others  who 
had  "sought  refuge”  In  the  US 
would  “send  a powerful  message  to 
die  British  about  the  peace 
process".  And  in  an  interview  with 
the  Boston  Sunday  Herald,  he  said 
that  he  was  looking  for  British  with- 
drawal as  an  outcome  to  the  talks. 
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10  DEATH  OF  DIANA 

Earl  denounces 
royals  and  media 


Guardian  Reporters 

EARL  SPENCER  inade  a bitter 
attack  on  the  press  and  the 
royal  family  in  his  funeral  ad- 
dress in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  earl’s  tribute  to  “the  unique, 
the  complex,  the  extraordinary  and 
irreplaceable  Diana"  damned  the 
House  of  Windsor  for  its  failure  to 
love  her  and  damned  the  press  for 
torturing  "the  most  hunted  person 
of  the  modem  age". 

In  a speech  that  also  acknow- 
ledged many  of  the  less  fairytale  as- 
pects of  his  sister's  life,  Earl 
Spencer  made  cutting  references  to 
“blood  family",  to  the  dangers  of 
duty,  and  to  the  princess's  bizarre 
royal  life  which  he  said  often 
plunged  Diana  into  despair. 

His  five-minute  address  will  be 
one  of  the  starkest  memories  in  an 
extraordinary  week.  In  the  future, 
his  words  will  be  the  mark  of 
whether  the  royal  family  has  pro- 
gressed towards  an  open,  more  pop- 
ular style  or  fallen  back  on  the 
stiffness  of  tradition  and  silence. 

Using  language  heavy  with  sym- 
bolic resonance  and  clearly  de- 
signed to  contrast  the  Spencer  and 
Windsor  families,  Earl  Spencer 
vowed  to  Diana  that  he  would  pro- 
tect the  princes  William  and  Harry 
from  both  the  media  and  joyless 
royal  protocol:  *We  will  not  allow 
lyour  sons]  to  suffer  the  same  an- 
guish [at  the  hands  of  the  press] 
that  used  regularly  to  drive  you  to 
fearful  despair.  And ...  I pledge  that 
we.  your  blood  family,  will  do  all  we 
can  to  continue  the  imaginative  and 
loving  way  in  which  you  were  steer- 
ing these  two  exceptional  young 
men.  so  that  their  souls  are  not  sim- 
ply immersed  by  duty  and  tradition, 
but  can  sing  openly  as  you  planned.” 

In  spite  of  subsequent  denials 
that  the  Spencer  family  wanted  a 
posthumous  reinstatement  of  the 
princess's  Royal  Highness  title,  the 
earl  recalled  the  fractious  relation- 


ship between  Diana  and  Bucking- 
ham Palace  at  the  time  of  her  di- 
vorce, when  he  said  that  Diana  wns 
"someone  with  a natural  nobility 
who  was  classless  and  who  proved 
In  the  last  year  that  she  needed  no 
royal  title  to  continue  to  generate 
her  own  particular  brand  of  magic". 

Rounding  on  the  British  press, 
which  Earl  Spencer  has  in  the  past 
described  rs  "the  biggest  cancer  in 
society",  he  said:  “1  don't  think  she 
ever  understood  why  her  genuinely 
good  intentions  were  being  sneered 
at  by  the  media,  why  there  appeared 
to  be  a permanent  quest  on  their  be- 
half to  bring  her  down ...  My  own 
explanation  is  that  genuine  good- 
ness is  threatening  to  those  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  moral  spectrum." 

Referring  to  Diana's  "deep  feel- 
ings of  unworthiness".  the  earl  said 
Diana  recognised  that  it  was  her  “In- 
nermost feelings  of  suffering  that 
made  it  possible  for  her  to  connect 
with  the  constituency  of  the  re- 
jected", adding  that  despite  her 
bizarre  and  troubled  life  “she  re- 
mained intact,  true  to  herself'. 

The  constitutional  reform  group. 
Charter  88,  said  the  earl's  remarks 
about  the  royal  family  “summed  up 
the  mood  of  the  public". 

Ben  Pimlott,  the  Queen's  biogra- 
pher, said  Earl  Spencer  had  saved 
fee  day  from  tumbling  into  mawk- 
ish ness.  "His  attack  on  the  media 
was  biting,  tight  and  effective. 
Whether  the  newspapers  will  take 
any  notice  la  another  matter:  they 
seem  beyond  shame." 

The  Prince  of  Wales  vowed  to 
protect  the  privacy  of  his  sons 
William  and  Harry  following  Earl 
Spencers  criticisms.  Royal  sources 
said  the  prince  was  angered  by  Earl 
Spencer's  vow  that  Diana's  “blood 
family"  would  ensure  the  children 
would  receive  a balanced  upbring- 
ing and  its  implication  that  Charles 
is  u nable  to  perform  the  task. 

Comment,  page  12 


Nation  not  at  peace 


Continued  from  page  1 
their  characteristic  poses:  the  Queen 
sphinx-like;  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  if 
broken;  William  masking  his  feel- 
ings with  what  looked  like  boredom. 

But  the  sound  kept  changing;  I 
Vow  To  Thee  My  Country  came  out 
rather  uncertainly;  there  was  a 
forgid  version  of  Psalm  23;  and 
Tony  Blair,  taking  his  control  of  the 
significant  pause  close  to  the  point 
of  self-parody.  Then  Elton  John 
singing  his  new  version  of  "Candle 
in  the  Wind”,  professionalism  carry- 
ing him  through  when  everyone  bl- 
asted he  would  break  down. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  we 
heard  the  sound  which  several  writ- 
ers have  compared  to  distant  rain. 
That  is  precisely  what  it  was  like.  It 
was  the  crowd  in  Parliament  Square 
applauding.  Inside  there  was  one  ap- 
plaud, hastily  stopped.  No  one  daps 
at  funerals.  Or  rather,  no  one  used 
to  clap  at  funerals. 

Then  came  Earl  Spencer.  Let’s  be 
cool  about  this.  His  address  con- 
tained elements  of  disingenuous- 
ness  bordering  on  mendacity.  Tb 
describe  Diana  versus  the  tabloids 
as  an  encounter  between  “genuine 
goodness"  and  total  evil  Is  a 
grotesque  distortion  of  a complex  I 
relationship;  When  he  warned  I 


afpinst  sanctifying  her  memory,  he 
said  that  was  wrong,  but  only  be- 
cause of  her  “mischievous  sense  of 
humour".  Even  in  a funeral  oration, 
it  is  customary  to  paint  over  the 
cracks  more  convincingly  than  that 

The  urge  for  vengeance  was  one 
of  Diana’s  characteristics,  and  it  runs 
In  the  family.  This  was  a brilliantly 
crafted  oration.  Like  his  dead  sister 
and  unlike  the  Windsors,  the  earl 
knows  the  power  of  word,  gesture, 
and  symbol.  He  despises  those  who 
convey  the  symbols  to  the  masses. 
He  has  not  resolved  the  paradox. 

Then  came  the  rain  again.  And 
this  time  it  spread  inside  and  up  the 
nave.  William  and  Harry  clapped; 
Charles  was  seen  to  tap  his  thigh; 
Hyde  Park  erupted. 

'Hiis  was  no  longer  a funeral.  It 
had  gone  way  beyond  that  If  Earl 
Spencer  had  called  for  immediate 
insurrection,  they  would  have 
marched.  But  it  was  time  to  go 
home  and  resume  befog  British. 

The  body  of  a beautiful,  gifted, 
kind,  flawed,  feted  human  being  lies 
on  an  island  at  the  Spencer  estate 
near  Althorp.  A huge  proportion  of 
the  population  believes  she  Is 
Diana,  Saint  and  Marfyr,  victim  of 
the  wicked  Windsors.  She  may  be  at 
peace.  The  nation  is  not 


Pathologist  says  driver 

may  not  have  been  drunk 

Professor  Peter  Vanezis,  a paflmu 

g.sl  lured  by  the  AlFay^Sr: 

smd  that  (lie  evidence  advanced  • 
for  that  Henri  Paul,  the  driver  effo 
car  in  the  fatal  accident,  was  Hum*  , 
limes  over  the  drink-drive  \Zj 

inconclusive.  His  claim  was  su*  V* 
ported  by  video  footage  from  iheRfe 
Hotel,  which  gives  no  indication 0f 
laid,  who  was  not  licensed  to  dmt 
powerful  limousines,  being  drank. 

Paparazzi  charged  1 

Eight  photographers  and  a motor- 
cyclist who  were  following  Dims 
limousine  when  it  crashed  are  unto 
formal  investigation  by  police  In  a 
manslaughter  inquiry.  But  some* 
dose  to  the  investigation  9aid 
liminary  report  concluded  thaifor ' 
did  not  directly  cause  the  accident,' 

Press  reviews  photo  policy 

The  British  Press  Complaints Coov 
mission  launched  a reviewof  the 
activities  of  the  international  papa- 
razzi. Several  national  newspapers 
said  they  would  revise  their policfe 
on  usage  of  paparazzi  photograph* 

Fund  set  to  reach  £100m 

Buckingham  Palace  announced  the 
creation  of  a Princess  of  Wales 
memorial  fund  so  that  donations  to 
Diana’s  favourite  charities  couldbe 
made  to  a central  location.  It  fees- 
peeled  to  raise  up  to  £100  million. 


Funeral  watched  by  31 .6m 

Diann's  funeral  service  was  watdw! 
by  a record  British  television 
audience  of  31.5  million  people. 


Conspiracy  theories  abound h 

'Hie  proliferation  of  elaborate  con- 
spiracy theories  about  Diana's  death 
continues.  Posited  scenarios  Iodide 

•*  n drug-related  killing,  a Secret  &- 

orocesstnn  i P ”aVe.  ^stm*nater  Abbey  alter  a vice  plot,  murder  by  land-mine  efflw 

a million  nponl^T^ntra!j  ndK  n ^ntclied  *n  ncar  silence  by  more  than  facturers  or  even  a faked  death. 
Snencer  P^L  co[Rn  MUimitl  by  Fj.f1  Ubya's  Colonel  Gadafy  joined  in 

and  500 renreson  tot™*5’  1116  prmcos  William  find  Harry  when  Sic  condemned  the  “arraflgfd 

and  500  representatives  of  chanties  favoured  by  Diana  mom-  jo»  in  nr/u  con  ” f.s  ' anli  lalaniic  and  anti  A^V 

Queen  breaks  protocol  and  speaks  to  nation 


Kamal  Ahmed 

I N a remarkable  break  with  tra- 
I dition,  the  Queen  paid  tribute 
to  the  Princess  of  Wales  on  the 
eve  of  her  funeral  in  an  unprece- 
dented television  and  radio  ad- 
dress to  the  nation  from  the 
balcony  of  Buckingham  Palace. 

Dressed  in  black,  the  Queen 
said  she  was  speaking  from  the 
heart  and  that  Diana  was  an 
“exceptional  and  gifted  human 
being”. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  relaxed 
appearances  the  Queen  has 
made  on  television.  Regal  pomp 
and  ceremony  were  eschewed 
for  a simple  reading  to  camera 
before  a backdrop  of  the  crowds 
and  thousands  of  floral  tributes 
outside  die  palace  flnfeq. 

“We  have  all  been  trying  in 
our  different  ways  to  cope, " she 
said  in  the  three-minute  broad- 
cast. “It  is  not  easy  to  express  a 
sense  of  loss,  since  the  initial 
shock  is  often  succeeded  by  a 
mixture  of  other  feelings: 
disbelief,  incomprehension, 
anger — and  concern  for  those 
who  remain. 

have  all  felt  those  emo- 
tions  in  these  last  few  days.  So 


what  I say  to  you  now,  ns  your 
Queen  and  as  a grandmother,  I 
say  from  my  heart." 

The  Queen  said  the  royal  fam- 
ily had  spent  the  week  trying  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  death,  "I 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  Diana  my- 
self. She  was  an  exceptional  and 
gifted  human  being.  In  good 
times  and  bad,  she  never  lost 
her  capacity  to  smile  and  laugh, 
nor  to  inspire  others  with  her 
warmth  and  kindness. 

“I  admired  and  respected  her 
— fo*-  her  energy  and  commit- 
ment to  others,  and  especially 
for  her  devotion  to  her  two  boys” 

She  said  that  there  were  many 
lessons  to  be  learned  from 
Diana’s  life  and  from  the  “extra- 
ordinary and  moving”  reaction 
to  her  death,  leading  to  specula- 
tion that  tibe  royal  family  may 
maintain  a more  open  policy. 

Stung  by  criticism  that  the 
monarchy  had  appeared  aloof 
following  the  princess's  death, 
the  Queen's  broadcast  was  one 
of  a series  of  gestures  made  by 
Buckingham  Palace  which  re- 
vealed a fundamental  break  with 
tiie  tradition  that  protocol  die- ' 
fated  how  the  royal  family 
should  act. 


Various  members  of  the  feofr , 
arrived  in  London  from 
Balmoral  a day  earlier  than  j 
planned  to  participate  fo  walk-  , 
abouts  among  the  crowds  ont-  , 
side  Buckingham  Palace, 

Kensington  Palace,  which  W . 

Diana's  former  home,  and  St  j . 
James’s  Palace,  where  Diana® 
body  lay  before  the  funeral.  ; 

And  in  what  seemed  a blflfej*  i 

capitulation  to  public  and  own 
pressure,  the  palace  flew  the  . |t  • 

Union  flag  at  half  mast  for  uK  j[ 

first  time  in  history  durtoif  fef  I 
weekend  of  the  ftineral. 

Royal  commentators  deWM® : 
the  moves  as  “cataclysmic- 
“You  have  to  admire  her  , 'J 
courage  in  circumstance* fe*  j[ 
are  very  patnfal  and  ji 

said  Lord  Blake,  the  coniofe*  i 
tional historian.  '•  ■ ' J,,.  j 

The  palace  said  the  dean®  s 

make  the  television  addie*J“  Pi 
not  connected  to  newSpap^V  , fi 
, headlines  accusing  the  P 
sticking  too  closefy  to  !]' 

A Downing  Strekfofokerf*®  § fa 

said  the  new  arrangem^®^ 
a further  sign  that  tiiert£*Jj  » 
Hy  was  responding  poeiavsCi  P 
imaginatively  to  the  MW**-  |i 
nary  outpouring  at  griefi 
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The  making  of  the  myth  of  Saint  Diana 


DEATH  OF  DIANA 


What  happens  after  the  people's  beatification? 
David  Cannadine  believes  that  history  has  been 
kind  to  the  monarchy.  But  can  it  remain  untouched 
by  the  death  of  a princess  who  won  so  many  hearts? 


THE  DEATH  of  Diana, 
Princess  of  Wales,  from  a 
road  accident  at  the  relatively 
tender  age  of  36,  has  left  unmoved 
and  untouched  only  the  hardest  of 
hearts  and  the  meanest  of  spirits. 
During  a period  of  mourning  the 
like  of  which  Britain  has  never  wit- 
nessed before,  tills  has  been  over- 
whelmingly the  general  verdict 
Even  so.  the  depth  and  Intensity 
of  die  reaction  to  her  dentil  have 
taken  many  people  by  surprise. 
World  leaders  have  paid  their  trib- 
utes: among  them  the  prime  minis- 
ters of  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
the  president  of  France,  the  United 
Nations  secretary-general,  and  Nel- 
son Mandela.  In  the  United  States, 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  nn 
uneventful  Labor  Day  weekend  was 
transformed  into  a non-stop  news 
bulletin,  ns  journalists  were  called 
back  from  the  beach  to  file  their 
copy,  and  top  television  presenters 
were  sent  to  London  to  cover  the 
story  first-hand.  But  inevitably  it  is 
in  Britain  that  the  response  has 
been  most  pronounced.  Flags  flew 
nt  half  mast,  normal  television 
schedules  were  abandoned,  the 
Prime  Minister  spoke  emotionally 
abotrt  “the  people's  princess",  and 
last  Saturday  there  wns  the  funeral 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  has 
rightly  been  described  as  "a  unique 
tribute  to  a unique  person". 

These  official  reactions  have 
been  far  surpassed  by  those  of  tile 
ordinary  people  whose  princess 
Tony  Blair  proclaimed  Diana  to 
have  been,  In  the  Boston  hotel 
where  I was  staying  on  the  weekend 
she  died,  1 was  offered  condolences 
by  porters,  waiters  and  fellow 
quests.  It  was  the  same  in  New 
York,  where  I only  had  to  open  my 
mouth  for  expressions  of  sympathy 
to  come  rolling  in  from  complete 
strangers.  As  for  Britain,  it  seems  as 
though  Diana  in  death  has  finally 
slain  the  stiff  upper  lip  with  which 
she  had  been  so  uncomfortable  fo 
life.  On  scores  of  radio  and  televi- 


sn uffed  out.  And  not  since  their 
grieving  forebears  laid  their  wreaths 
at  the  Cenotaph  In  Whitehall  in  July 
1919  have  so  many  ordinary  Britons 
paid  such  spontaneous  homage  in 
their  capital  city. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  for 
each  of  these  comparisons:  but  not. 
in  truth,  very  much.  In  each  ease, 
they  mislead  more  than  they  illumi- 
nate. Unlike  Princess  Grace.  Diana 
was  not  a celebrity  in  her  own  right 
before  she  married,  with  an  accom- 
plished career  in  film  already  to  her 
credit.  Unlike  John  Lennon,  she  was 
not  a creative  figure  who  hel|ied 
transform  the  popular  culture  of  an 
entire  generation.  Unlike  Lord 
Mountbatteii.  she  had  not  held  n 
succession  of  high-ranking  military 
and  proconsular  posts.  Unlike  Win- 
ston Churchill,  she  was  not  die  sav- 
iour of  her  country  in  its  darkest 
and  finest  hour.  Unlike  John  F 
Kennedy,  she  had  been  neither 
president  of  the  United  Stales,  nor 
(nlbeil  only  briefly)  the  hem  of  the 
world's  hopes.  And  while  her  death 
was  beyond  doubt  a waste  and  a 
tragedy,  there  had  been  three-quar- 
ters of  a million  such  wasted,  tragic 
British  deaths  during  the  course  of 
the  first  world  war. 

The  fact  that  comparisons  such 
as  these  were  repeatedly  made  last 
week  suggests  a lack  of  proportion 
remarkable  even  by  contemporary 
journalistic  standards.  Indeed,  at 
one  level  it  is  the  media  that  have 
intlated  this  personal  tragedy  into 
the  world-wide  story  it  has  become. 

Yet  while  the  reaction  to  Diana's 
denth  has  been  to  some  extent 
media-driven,  that  is  clearly  not  the 
whole  truth.  Her  death,  even  more 
than  her  life,  seems  to  have  caught 
and  intensified  a certain  popular 
mood.  Many  of  those  who  have 
been  most  upset  by  it  seem  to  be 
among  the  marginalised  in  society, 
the  outcasts  of  Thatcherite  Britain, 
those  with  whom  she  herself  came 
most  publicly  to  identify:  the  poor  of 
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which  won  her  great  popular  sup- 
purt  from  the  marginalised  and  dis- 
affected. especially  wronged  women, 
and  those  who  resented  the  long  pe- 
riod of  Tory  dominance,  in  her  own 
day.  Caroline  was  every  bii  as  much 
the  “people’s  princess"  as  Diana. 

But  as  with  Caroline,  this  picture 
of  Diana  as  an  ordinary  woman,  ns 
"on  our  side",  was  not  entirely  plau- 
sible. She  was  the  daughter  of  n rich 
aristocrat,  married  the  eldest  son  of 
one  of  tile  wealthiest  women  in  the 
world,  and  her  divorce  settlement 
was  reckoned  fo  millions  of  pounds. 
The  Spencer  earldom  dates  back  to 
the  mid-18th  century,  by  compari- 
son with  which  the  House  of  Wind- 
sor seems  distinctly  parvenu.  Her 
last  hours  were  spent  at  the  Ritz 
hotel  In  Paris  and  in  a Mercedes,  fo 
the  company  of  a man  whose  father 
is  a billionaire.  These  are  not  the  cir- 
cumstances of  ordinary  .people. -On- 
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sion  Interviews,  men  and  women^  immigrants— fed  kur~th e~  ~5hng  of 
havewept  openly  and  unashamedly,  racism,  battered  women,  deserted 


Thousands  have  queued,  by  day  wives.  To  them,  Diana  1 

and  by  night,  to  sign  the  books  of  seems  to  have  offered  some  niana  laavas  hahlnri  turn  anna 
condolence  at  St  James's  Palace,  sort  of  hope -even  ifltwas  U,a°a  ieaV0S  Denma  TWO  80118, 

where  her  coffin  reposed.  There,  at  only  the  general  re-  ona  wuom  ifi  daatinari  Ana  riav 
Kensington  Palace,  and  outside  assurance  that  she  cared  for  °n°  OT  wnom  18  aesimeo  °ne  day 

Buckingham  Palace  Itself,  the  gate-  them,  and  felt  their  pain.  A *Q  h0  Kina  of  Enaland  In  a VArv 
^ys  and  lawns  have  been  knee  cynic  would  say  that  she  1X109  ■ cnB*ana ■ in  a very 

deep  in  flowers,  many  with  touching  was  no  more  than  the  self-  ma|  eUA  wm  |iUA  nn  in  him 

Inscriptions  from  those  who  had  appointed  high  priestess  of  r°ai  80080  80?  WHI  ,,VO  011  10  n,m 
never  known  Diana  personally,  but  the  contemporary  cult  of - 


file  inner  cities,  people  with  Aids,  Jhe-contraryrDIfiHa  Oved  a jet-set 
musigrants-feeUng^-the-  shng  of  life,  of  private  planes,  speedboats 
racism,  battered  women,  deserted  and  fast  cars.  This  was  a high-risk 


never  known  Diana  personally,  but 
who  regarded  her  as  a true  and  real 
and  close  friend. 

Inevitably,  commentators  have 
been  searching  for  comparable 
deaths,  and  Just  as  inevitably  they 
nave  found  them.  Not  Blnce  the 
death  of  Princess  Grace  of  Monaco 
in  1982  haB  a royal  car  accident  had 
such  tragic  consequences,  Not 
since  John  Lennon  was  shot  fo  1980 
has  foe  death  of  a Briton  evoked 
such  a world-wide  response.  Not 
since  Lord  Mountbatten  was  mur- 
dered by  the  IRA  in  1979  has  a 
member  of  the  royal  family  come  to 
such  a violent  end.  Not  since  Win- 
ston Churchill  died  fo  1965  have  so 
many  Britons  mourned  one  of  their 
own  so  deeply  and  so  sorrowinglyi 
Not  since  foe  assassination  of  John 


victimhood.  A more  generous  ver- 
dict would  be  that  these  were  the 
very  people  of  whose  hearts  she 
was  the  undoubted  queen. 

This  suggests  a more  plausible 
historical  comparison  than  those 
which  have  generally  been  drawn 
this  past  week.  In  some  ways,  the 
figure  she  most  closely  resembles  is 
Princess  Caroline,  the  unhappy  wife 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  who  eventu- 
ally, in  1820,  became  King  George 
IV.  Like  Diana,  Caroline  was  drawn 
Into  an  arranged  marriage  with  aii 
unfaithful 1 husband,  which  went 
rapidly  and  publicly  wrong.  Like 
Dianas  she  was  cast  out  from  the 
royal  court  and  obliged  to  make  her 
own  life  in  her  own  way.  like  Diana, 
she -was  determined  to  go  down 


— naDoaciuaLiuii  ui  jumi  miw  tuw  uwmihiuiwu  «v 

P Kennedy  In  1963  have  youth  and  fighting.  And  like  Diana  again,'  she 
hope  and  good  looks  and  charm  was  seen  by  many 'as  foe  victim  of  a 
been  so  'crtielly  and  devastatlngly  harsh,  overbearing1  establishment. 


existence,  and  others  before  her 
had  also  been  destroyed  by  it,  no- 
tably Prince  William  of  Gloucester 
fo  a flying  accident  fo  1972,  and  the 
second  huBband  of  Princess  Caro- 
line of  Monaco,  who  was  killed 
when  his  speedboat  capsized. 

- Yet  for  all  her  wealth,  privilege 
and  connections,  Diana  did  seem  to 
many  to  be  an1  authentically  anti- 
establishment  figure,  and  this  was 
not  only  on  account  of  her  identifi- 
cation with  those  at  the  bottom  of 
society.  For  her  youthful,  sponta- 
neous, ' warm-hearted,  media-wise 
style  made  the  rest  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily, and  thus  the  whole  institution  of 
monarchy,  seem  by  comparison  un- 
acceptably Victorian,  middle-aged 
and-unglamorous. 

■:  Here  again,  another  comparison 
suggests  itself:  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales  who  later  became  Edward 


VUI.  ab'Ki’ait-d  to  man  y Wallte 
Simpson,  anti  eventually  became 
the  sad  and  embittered  Duke  «>f 
Windsor.  Like  Diana,  he  had  oner 
been  a young,  pliinuiroiis  figure, 
whu  in  his  heyday  wsi*  the  focus  of 
much  popularity.  Like  Diana,  he 
SL-einc-d  to  promise  n new-sly  to, 
new-gene  ration  monarchy,  more 
modern  and  approachable,  and 
more  in  tune  with  the  lives  and  ex- 
pectations of  ordinary  people.  Like 
Diana,  he  was  disapproved  of  by 
crusty  and  reactionary  courtiers, 
who  thought  him  frivolous,  self- 
indulgent  and  irresponsible.  Like 
Diana,  he  regarded  personal  happi- 
ness as  being  at  least  as  important 
as  royal  duty.  And  tike  Diana  again, 
it  was  only  in  death  that  the  royal 
family  rushed  to  reclaim  and  em- 
brace him  as  one  of  their  own. 

What  conclusjons  might  we  draw 
-from  these  comparisons,  as  they  re- 
late to  the  debate  about  the  future  of 
the  British  monarchy,  which  has  in- 
I evitably  been  re-ignited  in  the  after- 

math  of  Diana’s  death?  T\vo 

g views  seem  to  have  been 

3 emerging.  The  first,  and  the 

day  more  popular,  contends  that 

* if  the  royal  femify  is  to  sur- 
iry  vive  the  loss  of  its  most 
* - loved  member.  It  will  have 

Mm  to  learn  the  lessons  she 
taught,  and  become  less  re- 
mote and  more  accessible: 
Diana  may  be  dead,  but  the  Diana 
monarchy  is  the  only  plausible 
future  model.  Alternatively,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  by  popularising 
a new  candid  and  confessional  royal 
style,  part  Oprah  Winfrey,  part 
Susie  Orbach,  Diana  did  the  monar- 
chy untold  damage,  and  that  the 
best  thing  now  would  be  to  draw  a 
line  under  this  regrettable  aberra- 
tion, and  return  to  the  traditional, 
restrained  way  of  doing- tilings  that  i 
has  served  the  Institution  so  well  for 
most  of  thfo  century. 

At  first  glance,  and  in  opposition 
to  last  week's  conventional  wisdom, 
Hie  examples  of  Queen  Caroline  and 
Edward  VIII  suggest  that  the  sec- 
ond of  these  routes  Is  more  likely  to 
1 be  taken  than  the  first.  In  their  day, 
Carolitfe  and  Edward  enjoyed  wide- 
spread public  affection  and  support 
But  their  long-term  effect  on  the 


I British  nii->n;ii\by  wa*.  niiiiiiiuil.  It 
*iirvhvti.  but  t|n-v  did  mu  Caivilinr- 
died  in  ISL'l.  and  tomi  became  ;i  for- 
gotten figure,  while  Edward  VIM 
was  followed  by  ik-m  ee  VI.  whu  did 
■ v<-rytliing  be  rnul«l  t>.  -in-.*-  ‘/Mini- 
mitty  with  the  formal  n-giim*  ui  hi- 
father.  George  V.  From  this  p«-r*s|>i-e- 
Live,  it  may  well  be  that  Diana  will  be 
remembered  as  no  more  than  ;i 
colourful  but  ephemeral  celebrity, 
part  Cinderella,  part  Eva  Peron. 

But  there  is  one  significant  way  in 
which  these  comparisons  mislead. 
The  Duke  of  Windsor  sired  no  pro- 
geny, and  Caroline's  only  child. 
Princess  Charlotte,  prc-<iecensed 
her  in  1817.  One  reason  Edward 
and  Caroline  exerted  so  little  influ- 
ence beyond  the  grave  was  that 
they  left  behind  no  descendants. 
But  Diana  leaves  behind  two  sons, 
one  of  whom  is  destined  one  day  to 
be  King  of  England.  He  may  or  may 
not  adopt  his  mother's  style.  But  he 
will  always  remain  visibly  her  son, 
and  for  years  to  come  there  will  be 
many  people  who  will  find  It  impos- 
sible to  contemplate  him  without 
seeing  the  image  of  his  mother.  In  a 
very  real  sense,  she  will  live  on  in 
him. 

Nor  is  this  all.  More  than  a gener- 
ation ago,  the  death  nod  funeral  of 
John  Kennedy  (and  here  that  com- 
parison Is  apt)  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Camelot  myth  that 
endured  intact  almost  down  to  our 
own  times — a partial  version  of  the 
truth,  but  one  which  for  years  car- 
ried almost  everything  before  it 
And  who  can  doubt  that  the  events 
of  last  week  have  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  the  myth  of  Diana  as  saint 
and  martyr,  of  which  essentially  the 
same  ought  to  be  said?  From  tills 
perspective,  her  funeral  concluded 
and  consolidated  a public-relations 
triumph  far  surpassing  anything  she 
■ achieved  in  life:  we  shnll  always  re- 
member the  day  she  died  and  the 
day  she  was  buried;  her  grave  will 
soon  become  a place  of  pilgrimage: 
the  vacant  plinth  In  the  comer  of 
Trafalgar  Square  need  no  longer 
lack  a statue,  and  books  will  cascade 
from  the  presses  with  haunting,  bit- 
ter-sweet pictures  recalling  her  life. ; 

Diana,  Princess  of  Wales  is  dead; 

' but  Diana,  Qusen  of  Hearts,  yet  lives. 
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12  COMMENT 

Media,  monarchy 
and  the  earl 

AN  EXTRAORDINARY  week  in  British  history 
is  over.  Some  of  the  anger  is  spent;  some  of 
the  grief  stemmed.  Quieter  reflection  la  now  possi- 
ble on  the  Issues  thrown  up  by  a week  of  volatile 
and  intense  passion. 

The  scope  and  terms  of  the  coming  debate  could 
hardly  have  been  expressed  more  starkly  or  more 
simply  than  by  Earl  Spencer  in  his  tribute  to 
Princess  Diana  laat  Saturday*  His  oration  to  his  sis- 
ter was  little  more  than  1,200  words  long  and  was 
fuelled  by  the  bitterness  of  his  loss.  But  his  elo- 
quent Paccuse  launched  an  attack  on  two  powerful 
estates  — the  media  and  the  monarchy  — which 
will  compel  a response.  The  wave  of  applause 
which  rippled  from  the  crowd  into  Westminster 
Abbey  and  through  the  heart  of  the  congregation 
showed  that  Earl  Spencer  had  hit  the  right  targets  , 
with  hiB  quietly  venomous  oratory. 

The  burden  on  proof  is  now  on  the  subjects  of  , 
his  broadside.  The  media  must  prove  that  it  de- 
serves to  be  — and  can  be  — trusted  with  Its  own 
regulation.  All  of  ua  who  work  in  press  or  televi- 
sion must  prove  that  we  can  understand  the  differ- 
ence between  private  and  public,  and  that  we  can 
behave  with  appropriate  restraint  and  sensitivity.  I 
The  monarchy  must  prove  something  more  funda- 
mental. Never  before  in  its  long  history  has  It  been  1 
clearer  that  the  royal  family  rules  by  public  con- 
sent alone.  Seldom  before  have  the  foundations  for  1 
that  public  consent  looked  feebler. 

Anger  Is  a blunt  Instrument  Earl  Spencer’s  at- 
tack on  the  media  was  particularly  broadbrush  in 
Its  sweep.  As  a former  television  reporter  he  knows 
better  than  most  that  there  are  many  forms  of 
media,  some  with  immense  power  for  good,  some 
with  untold  potential  for  evil.  His  sister  certainly 
appreciated  the  possibilities  of  harnessing  the  po- 
tential of  television  and  the  press  — yes,  even  the 
hated  tabloids  — to  goad  end9.  For  a parallel  illus- 
tration you  have  only  to  look  at  the  history  of 
Mother  Teresa,  who  worked  in  relative  obscurity 
until  “discovered”  by  Malcolm  Muggeridge  for  a 
television  programme  he  made  in  1939. 

Granada  Television,  for  which  the  earl  worked  as 
a reporter,  has  a long  and  honourable  history  of  re- 
porting matters  in  the  public  Interest  If  the  earl  is  to 
play  a part  in  the  coming  debate  he  muBt  show  that 
he  has  a rounded  sense  of  the  arguments  surround- 
ing these  issues  when  it  comes  to  making  life  harder 
for  those  — in  his  words  — at  the  “opposite  end  of 
the  moral  spectrum*.  It  is  all  very  well  for  America 
— with  its  first  Amendment  protection  of  freedom 
of  speech  — to  have  privacy  legislation.  It  is  quite 
another  matter  to  Impose  a privacy  law  on  Britain, 
with  its  lack  of  any  constitutional  guarantees  and 
with  its  restrictive  and  punitive  libel  laws. 

But  the  onus  is  on  editors  and,  particularly,  pro- 
prietors to  show  that  they  can  continue  to  be 
trusted  to  police  the  borders  between  what  should 
be  private  and  what  should  be  public.  The  re- 
sponse of  the  industry  so  far  has  been  to  announce 
an  Inquiry  into  the  foreign  paparazzi.  That  is  well 
and  good,  but  It  is  hardly  enough.  There  needs  to 
be  a larger  and  more  searching  debate  about  the 
way  in  which  news  has  come  to  be  treated  as  any 
other  commodity. 

In  their  hearts  some  of  the  leading  players  in  the 
media  care  as  little  for  the  regulation  of  informa- 
tion as  they  do  for  any  other  kind  of  regulation.  If 
there  is  a market  for  news  or  pictures  they  want  to 
be  in  it  Whether  the  market  is  for  topless  darts, 
weeping  princesses  or  smudged  pictures  over  the 
walls  of  die  psychiatric  hospital  the  market  must 
be  satisfied.  The  proprietors  who  distantly  call  the 
shots  are  not  greatly  bothered  about  the  cultures 
thus  affected  and  do  not  give  much  thought  to  the 
people  caugbt  up  in  the  frenzy  of  the  market.  The 
market  simply  rules. 

That  is  one  debate  started  by  Earl  Spencer,  and 
it  is  one  in  -which  all  who  work  in  the  media  must 
engage.  There  has  so  far  been  a concerted  silence 
on  the  part  of  tabloid  proprietors.  Some  tabloid 
editors  are  rumoured  to  be  considering  a counter- 
attack on  the  broadsheet  press,  intent  on  proving, 
that  that  we,  too,  are  culpable  — and  guilty,  more- 
over, of  hypocrisy  in  our  handwringtog.  It  is.  not 
clear  what  such  a counterattack  would  prove,  ex- 
| cept  that  the  problem  is  worse  than  suspected.' 
Monday's  Independent  announced  that  it  will 
never  again  publish  pictures  of  the  young  princes 
in  private  situations.  That  is  a clear  and  welcome 
lead  from  a thoughtful  editor.  We  have  ourselves 
within  the  past  week  renewed  our  guidelines  over 
the  use  of  pictures  that  have  clearly  been  obtained  I 
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in  intrusive  circumstances  and  are  clearly  not  in 
the  public  interest  It  is  right  that  every  sector  of 
die  media  should  think  hard  about  its  responsibili- 
ties and  duties. 

The  other  debate  which  springs  from  Earl 
Spencer's  tribute  concerns  the  very  future  of  the 
monarchy.  It  is  Ironical  that  the  stiletto  thrusts 
which  have  wounded  It  so  should  have  come  from 
within  — from  the  Old  Etonian  bearer  of  an  earl- 
dom dating  back  to  1785  whose  sister  married  die 
fliture  king.  In  a few  sentences  the  earl  managed  to 
imply  that  royal  titles  were  meaningless  baubles 
and  that  the  House  of  Windsor  was  drastically  ill- 
suited  to  bringing  up  the  future  king  and  his 
brother  as  rounded,  sentient  human  beings.  He 
pledged  the  Spencers  — the  “blood  family”  — to 
steering  the  boys  to  fulfilled  adulthood  rather  than 
a destiny  by  which  their  souls  would  be  “immersed 
by  duty  and  tradition”. 

That  promise  begs  many  questions.  It  is  not  im- 
mediately clear  how  the  earl  will  make  good  his 
undertaking  to  superintend  the  development  and 
protection  of  his  young  nephews.  He  himself  has 
chosen  to  make  his  home  in  South  Africa,  wbile 
one  of  his  sisters  is  married  into  the  heart  of  the 
very  family  against  which  he  rails  with  such  evi- 
dent bitterness.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  re- 
cent history  of  the  Spencer  family  suggests  that  it 
is  notably  less  dysfunctional  than  the  Windsors. 
But  die  ocean  of  applause  at  the  end  of  his  oration 
suggested  that  the  earl  had  tapped  into  the  deeper 
feelings  of  the  public  at  the  end  of  a week  which 
had  seen  the  senior  members  of  the  royal  family 
uncertain  how  to  respond  to  the  massive  outpour- 
ing of  emotion  from  their  subjects. 

It  would  be  sifly  to  deny  that  the  Windsor  family 
felt  deep  and  normal  grief  at  the  death  of  Diana. 
Calls  for  them  to  leave  Balmoral  or  parade  their 
grief  In  public  were  frequently  crass  and  insensi- 
tive. But  there  was  something  about  their  distance 
and  invisibility  last  week  which  caused  disquiet  in 
the  public  psyche.  Diana’s  death  froze  in  stark  re- 
lief the  contrast  between  her  openness,  their 
cloBedness;  her  warmth,  their  coldness;  her  natu- 
ralness, their  stiffness;  her  modernity,  their  tradi- 
tion; her  spontaneity,  their  protocol;  her 
appronchablllty,  their  remoteness;  her  friends, 
their  court.  Some  of  this  was  unfair,  some  of  it 
wide  of  the  mark.  But  it  was  what  people  thought. 

Lifelong  monarchists  queued  to  confess  their 
doubts  to  television  interviewers.  She  was  the  only 
one  worth  anything.  Prince  Charles  could  never  be 
king  now.  They  would  have  to  skip  a generation  to 
William.  The  Queenfe  broadcast  on  die  eve  of  the 
funeral  may  have  calmed  some  of  the  doubters. 
Others  will  have  found  hor  careful  words  and  pre- 
cise tones  unequal  to  the  occasion.  One  New  York 
Times  writer  described  her  as  “like  the  lost  Ice  cube 
trying  to  melt".  She  meant  well,  but  she  seemed  im- 
prisoned by  history,  circumstance  and  time. 

Walter  Bagehot  feared  letting  In  daylight  upon 
magic.  He  could  not  have  predicted  the  effect  of 
. bursting  flashbulbs  and  the  dazzle  of  halogen  upon 
magic.  Last  week  we  saw  a troubled  and  bewildered 
family  fumbling  to  do  the  right  thiug  in  response  to 
a barely-understood  clamour.  We  did  not  see  a fam- 
ily which  In  some  mystic  sense  stood  for  us,  or 
which  interpreted  the  nation  to  itself.  We  saw  no  re- 
flection of  ourselves  at  all.  Those  who  imagine  that 
Prince  William  — a 15 -year- old  boy  about  whom 
we  know  almost  nothing  — is  best  placed  to  rescue 
this  family  and  institution  not  only  condemn  him 
cruelly  young  to  assume  a near-intolerable  burden. 
They  also  make  a nonsense  of  the  principles  of 
heredity  upon  which  monarchy  is  based. 

The  Queen  has  promised  to  learn  lessons  from 
the  life  and  death  of  Diana.  Prince  Charles  is  evi- 
dently a sensitive  and  decent  man  who  will  seek  to 
redeem  both  himself  and  his  family  through  the 
good  works  to  which  he  is  already  devoted.  But 
something  has  happened  over  these  past  two 
weeks  which  may  go  beyond  that  understandable 
human  urge  for  redemption.  Ultimately  it  is  not 
about  whether  Charles  is  a good  man  or  a .bad 
man,  a strong  man  or  a weak  man.  It  is  not  about 
whether  he  can  marry,  or  whether  William  better 
fits  the  Zeitgeist  It  is  about  the  institution  itself. 

We  surprised  ourselves  last  week  in  ,our  re- 
sponse to  Diana’s  death.  We  realised  that  — at 
some  emotional  level  we  cannot  yet  fathom  — we 
had  changed.  But  in  amongst  the  grief  and  the  con- 
fusion there  appeared  to  be  a glimmering  recogni- 
tion that  we  are,  after  all,  citizens  rather  than 
subjects.  Diana,  said  her  brother,  “needed  no  royal 
titled  She  had  a natural  nobility.  She  was  classless 
in  her  compassion  and . humanity.  The  monarchy 
may  not  have  wanted  her,  he  seemed  to  be  saying, 
but  she  proved  she  didn't  need  them.  And  that,  for 
the  millions  she  touched  In  life  and  in  death,  may 
prove  to  be  her  most  lasting  lesson  of  all.  . 


It  wasn’t  grief -it  was 

wanting  to  belong 


Decca  Aitkenhead 


WITH  every  hour  that 
passed  last  week,  accord- 
ing to  one  newspaper  edi- 
torial, "the  public  grief  for  Diana 
became  more  palpable".  We  could 
“read  It  in  the  heartfelt  messages", 
and  we  could  “see  it  in  the  tidal 
waves  of  flowers".  Casting  around  in 
the  bewilderment  for  truths,  there 
was  one  thing  on  wliich  Britain 
could  agree:  the  nation  was  grieving. 

As  the  week  moved  on,  so  an- 
other consensus  developed.  Com- 
mentators awed  by  the  astonishing 
response  to  Diana's  death  asked 
what  it  could  mean,  and  declared  it 
a testament  not  merely  to  the  depth 
of  public  grief,  but  to  a transforma- 
tion in  British  character.  No  longer 
the  land  of  choked  reserve,  we  were 
a nation  at  ease  with  displays  of 
emotion.  In  short,  a truly  modern 
country.  It  was  a beguiling  account, 
and  one  1 was  well-disposed  to  ac- 
cept. It  was  only  when  you  walked 
past  Kensington  Palace  yourself,  or 
watched  the  queues  as  they  filed 
down  the  Mall,  that  the  exact  oppo- 
site became  apparent.  Du:  impulse 
driving  those  crowds  was  a power- 
ful ami  important  emotion.  Hut  1 do 
not  think  it  was  grief,  and  it  was  any 
tiling  but  modern. 

Most  uf  the  millions  made  the 
journey  not  In  grief-stricken  mourn- 
ing for  a woman  they  never  knew, 
but  from  a desire  to  locate  them- 
selves in  the  spot  where  history 
would  for  once  reach  out  to  them,  as 
they  huddled  in  their  ones  ami  twos, 
pluck  them  up,  and  bring  them  in- 
side, gathered  together  in  a collec- 
tive historic  experience. 

We  were  told  that  the  queues  to 
sign  the  condolence  books  were  un- 
reasonably long,  mul  more  effort 
should  have  been  made  to  shorten 
them.  And  yet,  as  you  watched  them 
queue  in  the  drizzle  through  the 
night,  it  was  clear  (hat  (he  longer 
the  queues  got,  the  happier  every- 
one was.  Had  it  been  possible  to  pop 
down  and  sign  your  name  In  10  min- 
utes in  your  lunch  hour,  I’m  not 
sure  anyone  would  have  done  it. 

Die  stories  of  people  bonding  in 
the  queue  were  reported  as  n touch- 
ing sideshow,  when  in  fact  they 
were  the  real  story.  People  were 
queuing  precisely  in  order  to  get 
cold  and  wet  and  tired,  and  to  meet 
Sue  and  Karen  from  Bury,  and 
share  their  bulimia  stories,  and 
swap  pictures  of  their  kids,  and  feel 
like  they’d  known  each  other  all 
their  lives,  and  promise  to  keep  in 
touch  when  at  last  they’d  signed 
their  names  and  could  go  back  to 
their  real  lives.  What  drew  them 
there  was  some  longing  to  play  a 
part  in  a momentous  occasion. 

The  public  expression  ,of  what 
we've,  mistaken  for  grief  also  fulfils 
another  function,  and  this  was  evi- 
dent on  the  feces  of  all  those  gath- 
ered at  the.  palaces.  There  was  at 
last  a chance  for  us  to  demonstrate 
both  to  each  other  and  ourselves 
that  we  are  not  selfish  individuals 
leading  nuclear  lives,  and  that  we 
still  yearn  to  do  something  good 
andright.  ■ l . • .:  > 

In  a time  when  do-gooder  has  , be- 
come a tabloid  insult,  when  charity 
workers  are  assumed  to  be  con  nov 
chants,  and  Scout  leaders  to  be 
paedophiles,  this  simple  opportu- 
nity to  .be  publicly,  incontrovertibly 
good  was  seized.,  Discreet  pleasure 


was  there  in  the  same  feceewjttt  fi/ 
outside  St  James’s  Palace  put  on-  ' 

sober  and  awed,  but  also  silently  re- 
deemed. The  inordinate  public  pfej. 
sure  taken  in  the  picture  of  8 pul 
with  a wreath  — Look!  even  socui 
deviants  care!  Maybe  we're  OK, 
after  all — was  equally  revealing, 

Dus  was  not  the  same  as  grid 
Grief  in  bereavement  is  a aeari^ 
stomach-twisting  agony  which  cu- 
flumes  all;  the  "grief  of  those  gwfy 
tender  quotes  to  tabloid  Di  defla- 
tion hotlines  was  the  sort  of  sorrow 
you  can  indulge  and  even  encourage, 
because  it  makes  you  feel  Involvedu 
something  special,  and  reassure 
you  that  you  are,  as  you'd  hoped,  a 
caring  and  empathetic  human  being 
It  was  grief  with  the  torment  taken 
out  — a kind  of  low-cal,  aopah  grief  t 
lite,  which  leaves  a warm  glow  where  f 
aching  emptiness  would  be. 

So  it  was  very  haixJ  to  see  what 
right  the  public  and  the  media  had 
to  condemn  the  manner  in  which 
Dianas  family  chose  to  grieve. Hx' 
royals  were  among  tile  small  quid 
her  of  people  actually  enduring  the 
real,  tortured  pain  of  personal  be 
convenient,  and  were  entitled  to, 
bear  their  grief  in  whatever  nv 
they  wished.  For  us  to  have  pre- 
sumed that,  by  sheer  weight  of  boo- 
quels  and  candles  and  headlines,  w 
earned  die  right  to  demand  that ; 
they  grieved  in  a style  of  which  we j 
approved,  was  as  misplaced  as  ii . 
CliHrles  had  demanded  that  d 
rhyming  tributes  were  removed 
from  the  jialacc  gates,  because  he 
disapproves  of  sentimental  tack. 

DOES  all  this  mean  lltal the 
public  are  a bunch  of  hammy 
old  hypocrites?  I don’t  think 
it  docs  at  all.  Die  absence  of  authen- 
tic public  grief  should  in  no  way  w 
taken  for  emotional  Inadequacy;  * 
would,  in  fact,  be  ns  Ill-judged 
disc  the  crowds  of  feeling  nothin, 
ns  it  is  to  mistake  them  for  mow* 
crs.  Nor  do  I think,  as  others 
starling  to  suggest,  that  The  Wand 
Has  Gone  Mad.  Die  motives  wbP 
brought  most  people  to  the  paw« 
were  entirely  legitimate;  more ■ ^ 
mate,  in  fact,  than  hysterical 
for  a woman  none  of  them  ted  *** 
met.  They  simply  wanted  to  lea  * 
part  of  something. 

Popular  collective  experience  _ 
are  thin  on  the  ground  these  w* 

We  are  all  familiar  with  these  ow*  ; 
vations  — that  we  have  50 Tv  dj  , 
nels  to  choose  from,  lead 
atomised  lives,  work  in  i 

units,  and  have  paid  for  ihf JJJJ  j 
of  individualised  freedom  with  t*  ^ 

possibility  of  never  again  fceMP  d 
though  we  belong  to  anything.  _ f 

What  we  understood  lew. -P  \- 
hapB,  is  how  great  the  toss  oftofl*  j 
experiences  has  been  felt,  i 
our  desire  for  them  has  enduiw- 
the  manner  .of  her  death, j 
raised  the  possibility,  of  i 

one  of  those  experiences;,  out 'J*  [ 
Ingness  to  seize  it  illustrated  f. : 
modern,  Americanised  Britain.  f- 
a yearning  for  a qulntessen^^1  ■ f: 
fashioned  British  moment  ■ :. jjv.  | 
The  shock,  and  sadness  wJJ  | 
greeted  the  news  on  August31'?-  I 
genuine.  Aa  the  week,  wore  1 

public  responded  to  somethiM^  E 

not  Diana’s  death,  but  # 

historic  occadon.  We  should^  I 

care  to  recognise  the  difts^  g 
Standing  louteide-  the.  F 

becomes  clear,  is  not  how  B5uCv" , f j 

have  changed,ibut  how-little. 
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Albright  Steps  Into 
Deepening  Crisis 


John  Lancaster  In  Jerusalem 

IN  THE  days  before  the  sched- 
uled arrival  here  of  Secretary  of 
State  Madeleine  IC  Albright, 
leaders  of  Jordan,  Egypt  and  the 
Palestinians  maneuvered  for  the 
high  ground  in  talks  until  Washing- 
ton. calling  on  Israel  to  fulfill  its 
commitments  under  peace  accords 
with  the  Palestinians. 

Israel  has  suspended  implemen- 
tation of  the  accords  in  response  to 
what  it  says  are  Palestinian  failures 
to  crack  down  on  terrorism. 

After  their  meeting  in  Cairo, 
Egyptian  President  Ho9ni  Mubarak. 
Jordan’s  bung  Hussein  and  Palestin- 
ian Authority  President  Yasser 
Arafat  issued  a statement  on  Sunday 
calling  on  Israel  to  refrain  from 
activities  that  undermine  “the  spirit 
of  peace’’  and  to  carry  out  its 
pledges  for  further  troop  with- 
drawals front  the  West  Bank. 

But  the  message  nlso  was 
intended  fur  Albright,  whose  first 
trip  to  the  region  as  secretary  of 
state  coincides  with  a deepening  cri- 
sis in  Arab-Israeli  relations.  The  cri- 
sis stems  in  part  from  last  week's 
suicide  bombing  in  Jerusalem  and 
the  killing  of  11  Israeli  commandos 
and  an  army  doctor  during  a 
botched  raid  in  Lebanon. 

U.S.  officials  have  made  it  clear 
that  the  main  emphasis  of  Albright's 
visit  will  be  to  press  Arafat  to 
co-operate  more  vigorously  with  Is- 
rael in  the  fight  against  terrorism. 

Israeli  Prime  Minister  Benjamin 
Netanyahu  said  on  CNN  that  Arafat 
"must  be  made  to  live  up  to  his 
promise  to  fight  the  terrorists,  to 
stop  coddling  them.”  If  Albright 
brings  "the  weight  of  the  United 
States  to  bear  on  the  Palestinians," 
there  will  be  progress  in  the  peace 
talks,  he  told  Fox  network. 

Palestinian  officials,  with  backing 
from  Egypt  and  Jordan,  would  like 
to  see  Albright  call  Netanyahu  to 
account  for  hard-line  policies  that 
they  say  create  an  atmosphere  that 
encourages  terrorism. 

On  both  sides  expectations  for  a 
major  breakthrough  are  low. 


"Collaboration  between  Israel  and 
the  Palestinian  Authority  in  die  war 
against  terror  has  reached  die  verge 
of  bankruptcy,"  military  analyst  Zeev 
Schlff  wrote  last  week  in  Israel’s 
Ha'aret*  newspaper.  “In  either  case, 
there  is  no  chance  that . . . Albright 
will  be  able  to  succeed  now  in  her 
planned  visit  to  fhe  Middle  East." 

Some  analysts  suggest  that  if 
Albright  can  secure  a commitment 
on  Arafat's  part  to  fight  terrorism, 
perhaps  she  can  use  il  as  leverage 
to  persuade  Netanyahu  to  moderate 
his  policies  toward  the  Palestinians, 
lliey  acknowledge,  however,  that 
the  United  States  finds  it  politically 
difficult  to  exert  serious  pressure 
on  Netanyahu  ns  long  as  Israelis  are- 
regular  targets  of  Palestinian  sui- 
cide bombers. 

“The  main  thing  here  is  dial 
Israel  is  right  in  demanding  that 
Arafat  fight  terror  in  h much  more- 
significant  way  and  Arafat  is  right  to 
demand  that  Israel  implement  the 
tile  Oslo  accords,"  said  Ynssi  Beilin, 
a prominent  Libor  Party  politician 
and  an  organizer  of  the  secret  talk?, 
that  led  to  the  IfllW  accords. 

Under  live  UffiJ  agreement,  Israel  I 
is  supposed  to  gradually  withdraw 
its.  troops  from  much  of  the  West  1 
Bank,  reserving  for  “final  status" 
talks  the  issues  ui  Palestinian  self- 
rule  and  the  future  of  Jerusak-m. 

After  last  week’s  bombing.  Ne- 
tanyahu blamed  Arafat,  saying  lie 
lias  failed  to  control  terrorists  oper- 
ating from  areas  under  his  control, 
and  his  cabinet  announced  a freeze 
on  troop  withdrawals. 

The  sense  of  crisis  in  Middle  East 
diplomacy  was  compounded  by  the 
news  of  the  botched  commando  raid 
in  southern  Lebanon, 

The  Israeli  raiding  party  was 
ambushed  by  Lebanese  army 
troops  and  Shi'ite  Muslim  guerrillas 
near  Sidon  in  the  worst  defeat  for 
Israeli  forces  in  Lebanon  in  more 
than  a decade. 

This  has  rekindled  a fierce  na- 
tional debate  over  the  country's 
Lebanon  policy,  with  even  right-wing 
politician  Ariel  Sharon  suggesting 
that  Israel  should  consider  with- 


A soldier  consoles  an  Israeli  woman  horrified  by  the  carnage  of  tin- 
second  suicide  bomb  in  Jerusalem  in  five  weeks  phoio  nati  haruh- 


drawing  from  the  portion  of  south- 
ern Lebanon  it  occupies  as  a buffer 
against  attacks  on  northern  Israel. 

During  her  lour  of  the  region. 
Albright  also  is  scheduled  to  meet 
in  Damascus  with  Syrian  President 
Hafez  Assad,  who  is  seen  by  U.S. 
and  Israeli  officials  as  holding  the 
key  to  a Lebanon  settlement 
because  of  Syria's  support  for  Shi’ite 
Muslim  guerrillas  fighting  to  eject 
Israel  from  Lebanon. 

But  her  trip  will  focus  primarily 
on  saving  toe  troubled  Israeli- 
Palestinian  relationship.  Coopera- 
tion between  the  two  sides  has 
essentially  been  frozen  since 
March,  when  Netanyahu  decided  to 
go  ahead  with  a massive  Jewish 


housing  project  in  East  Jerusalem 
over  fierce  Palestinian  objections. 

The  U.S.  emphasis  on  security 
cooperation  has  come  as  a disap- 
pointment to  Arafet,  who  is  seeking 
American  support  for  his  view  that 
Netanyahu  has  created  an  atmos- 
phere conducive  to  extremist  vio- 
lence by  continuing  to  expand 
Jewish  settlements  in  the  West 
Bank  and  by  implementing  harsh 
security  measures  that  prevent  the 
movement  of  Palestinians  between 
cities  under  their  control. 

The  Cairo  meeting  essentially 
endorsed  Arafat's  position  and  al- 
lowed the  Arab  leaders  to  present  a 
united  front  in  advance  of  Albright's 
visit.  - . i i 


Hun  Sen’s  Forces  Accused  of  Executions 


R.  Jeffrey  Smith  ' ■ 

SOLDIERS  loyal  to  Cambodian 
leader  Hun  Sen  have  methodi- 
cally targeted  and  executed  at  least 
40  military  officers  or  officials  from 
the  opposing  royalist  political  party , 
that  he  deposed  in  a July  coup, 
according  to  a United  Nations  report 
Die  report  blames  some  of  toe 
deaths  on  an  elite,  special  forces 
unit  that  figured  prominently  in  the 
coup  and  allegedly  tortured  more 
than  30  military  personnel.  It  fur- 
ther Identifies  an  apparent  killing 
field  for  Hun  Sen’B  victorious  forces, 
8 an  area  roughly  60  miles  southwest 
5 of  the  capital  that  multiple  U.N. 
| sources  cited  ”as  a location  where 
r many . . . loyalists  [of  the  opposing 
| party]  were  executed  and  their  bod- 
! les  secretly  buried.” 

Some  of  the  victims  described  in 
the  UJN.  report  died  after  being 
shot  fa  the  temple,  the  mouth,  or 
toe  chest  while  others  vere 


beheaded,  strangled  or  their  throats 
slit  Many  of  their  bodies  were  hur- 
riedly incinerated  in  pagodas,  under 
military  orders,  while  others  were 
buried  in  shallow  graves  or  dumped 
next  to  highways  leading  from  the 
capita),  according  to  toe  report. 

. ‘There  appears  to  be  a pattern  of 
toe  deliberate  targeting  of  certain 
senior  [opposing  party!  officers  and 
their  key  associates  and  subordi- 
nates," states  the.  24-page  report, 
which  was  prepared  by  the  Cambq- 
dia  office  of  toe  United  Nations  Cen- 
ter foriHuman  Rights  in  response  to 
a public  demand  by  Hun  Sen  for 
proof  of  alleged  human  rights 
abuses  associated  with  hiB  coup. 

Ambassador  Thomas  Hanunar- 
berg,  a Special  representative  of  the 
United  Nations’  secretary  general, 
turned  the  report  over  last  week  to 
King  Norodom  Sihanouk  in  Siem 
Riep  and  discussed  the  report  later 
.with  Huh  Sen  at  hla  office  In  .foe 
capital  of  Phnom  Penh;  i according 


to  a U.N.  official  in  Washington. 

Hun  Sen,  who  runs  the  country 
behind  the  figurehead  of  a new 
prime  minister  elected  by  his  parlia- 
mentary supporters,  has  previously 
attacked  the  credibility  of  the  U.N. 
office  and  demanded  that  its  investi- 
gators be  withdrawn  from  Cambo- 
dia. The  Clinton  administration  has 
said  It  strongly  supports  the  United 
Nations'  continuing  probe  of-hiunih 
rights  abuses  and  is  exploring  foe 
. feasibility  of  diverting  some  foreign 
aid  to  fond  an  expansion  of  foe 
office’s  activities. 

Since  the  coup,  the  administra- 
tion has  cut  roughly  $25.5  million  in 
direct  aid  to  the  Cambodian  govern- 
ment and  said  it  will  oppose  any  new 
international1  loans,  but  has  contin- 
ued aid  to  nongovernmental  groups. 
Other  key  donor  nations  such  as 
japan  and  France,  have  refused  a 
U.S.  request  that  they  hslt  direct 
assistance  to  foe  government,  how- 
ever, pnd  U.S,  diplomats  in  Phnom 


Penh  have  continued  to  meet  offi- 
cials of  Hun  Sen’s  government. 

The  administration  remains  dis- 
turbed and  concerned  by  reports  . . . 
of  continued  killings  and  intimida- 
tion.'’ Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Stanley  Roth  testified  before  n Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  subcommittee. 

Roth  said  he  will  press  Japan 
again  to  curtail  its  aid,  but  acknow- 
ledged that  the  administration  has 
not  followed  the  private  advice  <of  a 
special  U.S.  envoy  for  Cambodia 
that  President  Clinton  personally 
raise  the  Issue  with  Tokyo.  Htaconv 
ments  led  Sen.  John  F.  Kerry,  U- 
Massachu&ctts,  to  complain  that 
Cambodia's  problems  remain  on  the 
"back  burner’’ w Washington. 

Most  of  the  deaths  described  in 
the  United  Nations,  report  occurred 
during  the  first  week  of  fighting  In 
the  July  2i7  military  operation 
orchestrated  by  Hun  Sen  against 
forces  allied  with  Cambodia's  first 
priraq  minister, . Prince  Norodom 
Ranariddh,  The  prince  lied  the 
country-  and  hla  political  party, 
Funcinpec,  has  been  destroyed. 


AOL  to  Take 
Over  Rival 
CompuServe 

Rajiv  Chandrasekaran 

AMERICA  Online  Inc.  reached  a 
deal  at  the  weekend  to  take 
»iver  its  biggest  competitor,  Compu- 
Serve Inc.  online  service  that  has 
2X\  million  customers,  sources  close 
to  the  ncgolialinus  said. 

Under  terms  of  the  deal,  Compu- 
Serve still  wmi  III  exist  ah  u sc|Kinilr 
service,  but  would  be  folly  operated 
by  AD I..  the  sources  said.  AOl. 
would  have  a combined  customer 
base  of  inure  than  1 1 million  Mih 
scribers. 

Dulles,  Virginia-based  AOL  in- 
tends to  keep  CompuServe's  con- 
lent  focused  mi  business  and 
tech nu logy  issues,  the  soinx.es  said. 
"AOL.  is  going  to  use  its  scale  and  its 
resources  u>  make  it  incur  focused 
I ami  efficient  in  servicing  the  lm-.i  , 
dess  ;m<l  |)infev.ionul  maiki-t."  .t  | 

I source  said. 

AOl.  would  acquire  the  service 
under  a complex  transaction  also  I 

involving  giant 

U'urldCtirn  Inc.  As  li-m.iiivi-h 
si  met  m-iil.  tVoikkoni  would  but 
LoiiipnS-rve  as  part  nl  a -■'I.-  billi"ii  j 
stock  swap,  then  give  An!,  all  tin- 
content  and  sub-a. libers  and  I 
$175  million  Ui  exchange  lor  AUl.'s  ; 
AN.S  network  M-rvice.  Adi.  execu- 
tive's have  said  tivti  through  , 

1 bined  opera i ions,  tin-  CuinpuScrw 
unit  could  become  profitable.  , 

Gary  Arlen.  an  independent  I 
industry  analyst,  said  Ihe  deal 
“strengthens  AOL  tremendously.  It 
bumps  up  their  subscriber  base  by 
30  percent." 

The  deal  would  give  AOL  much- 
needed  cash  to  develop  new  online 
content  and  expand  its  base  of  nine 
million  subscribers.  Whether  the 
consumer-focused  company  can 
maintain  the  loyalty  of  CompuServe 
customers  over  tile  long  term  is 
unclear. 

Die  online  business,  in  which 
people  can  receive  electronic  mail, 
pictures,  news  reports  and  other 
material  by  Uniting  their  personal 
computers  with  other  computers 
over  telephone  lines,  was  pioneered 
by  CompuServe  in  the  1980s.  By  the 
1990s,  however,  CompuServe  was 
overtaken  by  AOL.  which  had  more 
savvy  marketing  and  a hipper  Image 
among  young  users. 

H&R  Block  Inc.,  which  owns  80 
percent  of  CompuServe,  has  been 
trying  for  a year  to  sell  the  troubled 
and  unprofitable  service,  which 
H&R  Block  executives  have 
deemed  fl  distraction  to  their  core 
tax-preparation  business. 

CompuServe,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
has  virtually  stopped  trying  to  win  , 
new  customers.  Earlier  this  year,  it 
ended  a $19.95-a-month  service 
aimed  at  novice  users. 

A plan  to  make  CompuServe  a 
separate  stock  company  owned  by 
H&R  Block  shareholders,  which 
had  been  planned  for  late  last  year, 
was  withdrawn  after  Internet  stocks 
hi  general  declined. 

WorldCom’s  $1,2-  billion  offer 
amounts  to  about  $13  a share  for 
CompuServe,  the  stock , of  which 
closed  last  Friday  at  $13.50  a share. 
Die  transaction  would  have  to  be 

[approved  by  antitrust  regulators.  If 
approved;  AOL's  biggest  competitor 
would  be  Microsoft  Corp.'a  Micro- 
aoftNetwork. 
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Despotic  and  Corrapt  Stooge  of  the  West 


OBITUARY 

Mobutu  Sese  Seko 


Mobutu  sese  seko,  66, 

whose  despotic  and  cor- 
rupt regime  ruled  Congo 
— the  country  he  called  Zaire — for 
32  years  before  he  was  toppled  in 
May,  died  last  Sunday  In  Rabat, 
Morocco,  where  he  had  lived  in 
exile  since  his  ouster. 

He  Qed  his  capital,  Kinshasa,  on 
May  16,  one  day  before  a powerful 
rebel  force  led  by  Laurent  Kabila 
marched  into  the  city  to  claim  vic- 
tory after  a seven-month  civil  war 
and  supplant  a reign  of  corruption 
that  had  made  Mobutu  a billionaire 
and  reduced  his  country  to  poverty 
and  chaos. 

France,  which  he  considered  his 
second  home,  and  several  other 
countries  in  Africa  and  Europe 
refused  to  grant  him  political  refuge 
before  Morocco’s  King  Hasaan  II 
agreed  to  give  him  asylum. 

A former  sergeant  who  rose  to  be 
army  commander  in  chief  and  then 
president,  Mobutu  seized  power  in 
the  former  Belgian  Congo  by  means 
of  a coup.  At  the  time,  the  country 
was  reeling  from  five  years  of 
bloody  strife  that  began  when  It 
gained  Independence  in  1960. 

Mobutu  stayed  In  office  through 
political  guile,  the  constructive  shar- 
ing of  graft  with  colleagues  and 
potential  enemies,  outright  oppres- 
sion, including  torture  and  murder, 
and  a marked  ability  for  making 
himself  appear  to  be  indispensable. 

• During  the  Cold  War,  he  was 
hailed  In  the  West  as  a bulwark 
against  communism. 

Throughout  his  career,  Mobutu 
received  crucial  aid  from  foreign 
allies  with  varying  strategic,  eco- 
nomic, political  and  commercial  in- 
terests in  central  Africa.  His  chief 
patron  for  much  of  that  time  was  the 
United  States,  which  provided  about 
$2  billion  in  foreign  assistance.  In 
return,  Washington  got  a base  for  Its 
operations  In  neighboring  Angola. 

France  and  Belgium  were  key 
Mobutu  allies  in  Europe.  Both  sent 
paratroops  to  help  him  quell  disturb 
bances.  So  did  Morocco.  France 


fa 
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received  a base  in  Zaire  for  opera- 
tions in  its  former  African  empire. 

At  stake  was  a country  that  cov- 
ers half  the  area  of  foe  United 
States,  shares  borders  with  nine 
other  African  nations  and  holds  vast 
potential  wealth.  Its  mineral 
resources  include  65  percent  of  the 
world's  known  reserves  of  cobalt 
and  large  deposits  of  copper,  tin, 
uranium,  gold,  oil  and  diamonds. 

The  nation  also  was  subject  to 
enormous  centrifugal  forces.  Its 
borders  were  drawn  to  settle  rival- 
ries between  colonial  powers  with- 
out reBpect  for  ethnicity,  language, 


culture,  natural  features  or  other 
factors  that  go  into  making  a nation. 
With  no  tradition  of  statehood  or 
economic  reason  to  look  to  the  cen- 
tral government,  Its  regions  tended 
toward  autonomy. 

Mobutu  sought  to  hold  the  nation 
together  by  making  it  more  “authen- 
tically" African  and  by  presenting 
himself  as  Its  creator  and  savior.  In 
1971,  he  changed  its  name  from 
Congo  to  Zaire.  The  following  year 
he  changed  his  own  name.  The  for- 
mer Joaeph-Desire  Mobutu  became 
Mobutu  Sese  Seko  Kuku  Ngbendu 
wa  za  Banga,  which,  according  to  an 


Forests  of  Borneo  Going  Up  in  Smoke 


Robert  CL  Kaiser 
In  Pontlanak,  Indonesia ■ 

IN  BORNEO  this  month  there  is 
no  sky,  and  often  no  hint  of  the 
sun.  The  air,  heavy  with  smoke, 
strains  the  eyes  and  limits  visibility, 
often  to  a few  hundred  yards.  Every 
leaf  in  the  vast  tropical  rain  forest  is 
dotted  with  fine  ash. 

When  the  sun  does  appear,  it 
shines  through  the  smoky,  gray- 
brown  haze  like  a neon  dinner  plate. 
Eerily,  waves  of  smoke  blow  across 
the  bright  disk,  then  make  it  disap- 
pear entirely. 

This  environmental  apocalypse  is 
caused  by  foreet  fires,  some  acci- 
dental but  many  deliberately  set  in 
Kalimantan,  the  Indonesian  part  of 
Borneo,  and  on  Sumatra,  350  mites 
to  the  west  The  cloud  now  spans 
hundreds  of  miles,  and  hovers  over 
about  70  million  people  who  live  on 
Borneo,  Sumatra  and  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  all  of  whom  are  inhaling 
unhealthy  levels  of  smoke  particles 
from  the  fires. 

Because  of  the  smoke,  there  is 
only  sporadic  air  travel  in  and  out  of 
Pontianak,  the  capital  of  the  Indone- 
si  an  province  of  West  Kalimantan.  1 


Airports  in  Malaysia  and  Sumatra 
have  had  to  Interrupt  service  since 
early  August;  schools  in  many  parts 
of  the  region  have  suspended  out- 
door athletic  activities.  Everywhere, 
eyes  water  and  throats  scratch.  The 
acrid  smell  of  wood  smoke  is  ubiqui- 
tous. The  vast  smog  is  a palpable 
manifestation  of  grave  and  worsen- 
ing environmental  problems  that 
plague  most  of  Asia. 

“It’s  a massive  environmental 
tragedy,  and  it's  basically  man- 
made," said  Charles  Barber  of  the 
World  Resources  Institute,  who 
works  on  projects  to  try  to  save  the 
remaining  tropical  rain  forests  here. 

According  to  Barber  and  others, 
many  of  the  fires  are  deliberately 
set  to  clear  land  for  new  plantations 
to  produce  palm  oil  and  pulp  for 
paper)  enterprises  that  are  encour- 
aged by  government  subsidies. 
Syarifudin  Baharsyah;  Indonesia’s 
minister  of  agriculture,  said  recently 
that  "plantations  caused  some  80 
percent  of  the  forest  fires.”  I 

The  governments  of  Indonesia, 
Malaysia  and  Singapore,  the  coun- 
tries most  affected  by  foe  haze, 
have  discussed  possible  remedial 
action,  including  trying'  to  seed 


official  translation,  means,  "the  all- 
powerful  warrior  who,  because  of 
his  inflexible  will  to  win,  will  go 
from  conquest  to  conquest  leaving 
fire  in  his  wake." 

Mobutu  also  made  himself  the 
object  of  a personality  cult  in  the 
controlled  news  media  he  was 
referred  to  as  the  Guide,  the  Father 
of  the  Nation,  the  Messiah.  Televi- 
sion pictured  him  descending  god- 
like from  the  clouds.  His  mother 
was  compared  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  defining  characteristic  of 
Mobutu's  rule  was  corruption,  and 
he  was  the  chief  beneficiary,  gain- 
ing a fortune  estimated  at  anywhere 
from  $5  billion  to  $10  billion.  The 
word  “kleptocracy”  was  coined  to 
describe  his  regime. 

Mobutu  first  became  an  “asset"  of 
the  CIA  in  1959.  He  made  his  first 
visit  to  foe  White  House  in  1963  as  a 
guest  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 
By  foe  early  1990s,  however,  the 
rivalry  between  Washington  and 
Moscow  had  been  settled.  U.S.  diplo- 
mats began  to  suggest  that  Mobutu 
should  step  aside.  But  Washington 
also  had  to  acknowledge  that  while  it 
had  done  much  to  advance  Mobutu's 
career,  it  could  not  bring  it  to  an  end 
when  it  wished-  In  foe  end,  however, 
he  began  to  lose  his  grip  as  a result 
of  mismanagement  and  graft. 

In  1994,  he  regained  a measure  of 
support  when  he  allowed  interna- 
tional aid  organizations  into  the 
country  to  care  for  more  than  one 
miUiou  refugees  who  had  fled  tribal 
warfare  in  Rwanda. 

Although  many  refugees  returned 
home  in  1996,  an  estimated  350,000 
Hutus,  uncertain  of  the  fate  awaiting 
them  at  home,  remained  in  Zaire. 
There  they  exacerbated  relations 
with  Zairian  Tutsla,  who  joined 
forces  with  Laurent  Kabila  when  he 
began  his  rebellion  last  October. 

In  March,  when  Mobutu  returned 
from  France,  it  was  virtually  all  over 
as  Kabila’s  forces  advanced  un- 
opposed on  Kinshasa. 

J.Y.  Smith 

Mobutu  Sese  Seko,  ex-president  of 
Zaire,  born  October  14, 1930;  died 
September  7, 1997. 


clouds  and  leasing  aircraft  to  bomb 
the  fires  with  water. 

The  Malaysian  government  has 
imposed  emergency  restrictions  on 
driving,  burning,  and  outdoor  activi- 
ties by  schoolchildren.  In  the 
Malaysian  part  of  Borneo,  school- 
children are  wearing  masks  to 
school.  But  no  action  has  been 
taken  to  put  out  the  fires. 

This  is  foe  dry  season,  but  “dry” 
doesn't  adequately  describe  this 
year’s  conditions.  Much  of  Indo- 
nesia is  Buffering  from  water  short- 
ages. Here  in  Pontianak,  trucks, 
bicycles,  motorbikes  and  people  are 
lined  up  around  foe  clock  at  the 
main  water-pumping  station  to  col- 
lect water  from  foe  last  municipal 
supply  in  this  city  of 450,000. 

The  dryness  exacerbates*  acci- 
dental fires.  And  for  centuries  rice 
formers  have  used  the  dry  season  to 
burn  off  foe  stubble  of  the  previous 
season's  crop  and  re-fertillze  their 
land  with  the  ash.  ' Fire  also  Is  the 
basic  tool- for  trash  disposal  In  this 
part  of  foe  world.  J •'  ■ lj  | 

So  haze  In  foe  dry  season  is  nor- 
mal, but  many  local  residents  say  jt 
has  never  been  as  bad  as  this  year. 
Travelers  driving  to  the  airport  from 


Pontianak  pass  dozens  of  fires  along 
the  road  and  cross  their  fingers  that 
their  flights  will  actually  take  off. 

Traditionally,  the  coming  of  the 
rains  has  both  suppressed  the  fires 
and  cleared  the  air.  Now  Indo- 
nesians fear  that  the  rains,  which 
usually  come  In  September,  will  be 
late  this  year,  perhaps  months  late. 

The  signs  are  strong  that  a terri- 
ble El  Nino  effect  is  already  build- 
ing, which  for  Indonesia  can  mean 
prolonged  drought.  The  United 
Nations’  World  Meteorological  Or- 
ganization has  reported  signs  of 
what  may  be  the  most  damaging  El 
Nino  phenomenon  ever  recorded. 

A bad  El  Nino  over  foe  next  yeqr 
would  only  aggravate  this  area’s  en- 
vironments problems.  A recent 
study  released  by  foe  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank  in  Manila  summa- 
rized the  situation  in  these  terms:  ! 

“Asia  Is  foe  world’s  most  polluted 
and  environmentally  degraded 
region. . . During  the  past  30  years. 
Aria  has  lost  half  Us  forest  Cover, 
and  with  It  countless  unique  anlmi  I 
and  plaint  species,1  A third  of  Its  agr  - 
cultural  land  has  been  degraded. 
1 Fish  stocks  have  fallen  by  50  pen- 
dent Nb:ofoer  region  has  so  many 
heavily  polluted  cities,  and  its  rivers 
and  Iake6  are  among  the  world’s 
mostpolliifed.'*  ' " 


Inspiration 
To  the  World 


EDITORIAL 

MTtyT OTHER  has  been  made  1 ^ 
It  A by  the  media,"  said  foe  1 
priest  Edward  le  Joly,  who  had 
worked  with  her  for  many  yean. 
“Without  the  media  she  would 
still  be  a little  nun  working  with 
a few  other  nuns.”  It’s  easy  to 
forget  this  about  Mofoer  Teresa; 
that  she  was  at  her  work  for  a 
very  long  time  before  Bhe  was 
well-known,  that  it  wasn’t  easy  or 
pleasant  and  that  for  quite  a 
while  if  people  paid  attention  to 
her  work  at  all  it  was  to  revile  it 
Fifty  years  ago,  she  persuaded 
the  authorities  in  Calcutta  to 
provide  a building  where  she 
and  the  nuns  in  her  order  could 
at  least  let  the  city's  destitute  die 
in  some  dignity  and  comfort 
They  picked  up  people  off  the  hf 
streets  and  carried  them  la.  ’ 
There  was  stench  and  noise,  a a 
unremitting  atmosphere  of  Buf- 
fering and  pain.  The  neighbors 
didn't  tike  hawing  It  around.  Bui 
she  and  her  order  staved  off  evic- 
tion, and  their  service  continued. 

The  Mother  Teresa  whom 
Father  le  Joly  spoke  of  was  the 
figure  who  came  to  international 
attention  when  a BBC  documen- 
tary about  her  work  appeared  in 
1969,  who  was  awarded  a Nobel 
Prize  10  years  later  and  whose 
religious  order,  at  her  death  bat 
week  at  the  age  of  80,  operated 
more  than  500  homes  for  the 
poor  in  more  than  100  coun- 
tries. She  was  an  inspiration  to 
millions,  a byword  for  altruism, 
a masterful  fund-raiser  for  those  - 
in  need  and  a Btrong  advocate 
for  her  religious  principles. 

But  as  foe  priest  knew  better 
than  anyone,  the  real  “Mother 
was  no  creature  of  foe  media. 
She  was,  rather,  a fascinating 
puzzle  to  them  and  to  most  of  the 
world.  Perhaps  this  was  because 
she  adhered  so  firmly  to  a very 

Bimplc  principle,  stated  In  • 
1974  Interview;  “1  see  God  in 
every  human  being.”  _ , 

This  is,  of  course,  a com“?  1 
enough  sentiment,  • 

expressed  and  rarely  j*  . 
her  life  It  meant  a direct  obuj 
expression  of  love  to  those  wW  j 
were  deformed,  sick,  diseased)  ^ 
mentally  til,  “all  those  peopte 
who  feel  unwanted,  unl0™  ! 
uncared  for  throughout  sodej  ; 
people  that  have  become  a bur-  , 
den  to  the  society  and  art  ; 
shunned  by  everyone,  as  I 
put  It.  It  was  this  extraordlnari 
ability  at  personal  communl® 
that  defined  her.  " 
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Caught  Up  in  the  Frenzy  of  Fame 


DEATH  OF  DIANA /SljcbJaBljingtim  post  15 


OPINION 

Qeorgo  F.  Will 

ONE  CAUSE  of  Princess  Diana's 
death  was  the  modern  form  of 
fame,  “foe  frenzy  of  renown.1’  The 
frenzied,  meaning  people  who  are 
intoxicated  by  synthetic  signifi- 
cance, are  complicit  in  her  death. 

Death  came  when  she  and  her 
companion  were  in  high-speed  flight 
from  photographers  hellbent  on  sup- 
plying the  highly  remunerative  mar- 
ket for  snapshots  of  her  life.  Hers 
was  a Uie  somehow  always  rich  in 
opportunities  for  photographs  of  the 
sort  she  deplored.  Greta  Garbo  she 
was  not  She  had  a great  fondness 
for  cafe  society,  which  is  not  the 
milieu  of  tlie  reclusive. 

She  died  in,  and  to  some  extent 


because  of,  the  vortex  of  publicity 
that  surrounds  — no,  that  is  — the 
modern  British  monarchy,  into 
which  she  fell  by  marriage  at  age 
20.  Once  upon  a time,  the  justifica- 
tion for  foe  monarchy  was  clear  It 
was  Godb  will.  No  one  now  believes 
that,  and  few  really  believe  the  sub- 
sequent justification  which,  unlike 
the  first,  was  more  or  less  true  for  a 
while.  It  was  that  the  monarchy  is  a 
constitutional  necessity. 

The  monarchy  is  a residue  of  the 
infancy  of  the  British  people.  They 
still  like  it,  and  it  is  their  right  to  re- 
tain it,  rationality  being  broadly 
optional.  But  there  is  no  evading  the 
fact  that  an  occupational  hazard  of 
royalty  is  infantilism,  now  that  roy- 
alty is  shorn  of  serious  duties  and 
exists  primarily  to  do  public  rela- 
tions for  itself. 


One  manifestation  of  infantilism 
is  a sense  of  entitlement  to  incom- 
patible things.  Princess  Diana  felt 
entitled  to  be  forever  the  social  fic- 
tion that  she  became  by  marriage: 
royalty.  In  negotiations  about  her 
divorce  she  resented  foe  forced  sur- 
render of,  foe  title  "Her  Royal  High- 
ness." 

However,  she  also  wanted  the 
sort  of  privacy  often  claimed  by  the 
privileged,  meaning  publicity  on  her 
terms.  She  wanted  to  be  listened  to 
concerning  various  social  causes 
(the  latest  being  a ban  on  anti- 
personnel land  mines).  But  she  had 
n claim  on  public  attention  only  be- 
cause she  was  a celebrity,  as  Daniel 
Doorstin  has  defined  that  term. 
That  is,  she  was  known  for  her  well- 
knownness. 

Thirty-six  years  ago.  in  his  book 


The  Image.  Boors  tin  argued  that 
the  graphic  revolution  in  journalism 
had  severed  fame  from  greatness, 
which  generally  required  a gesta- 
tion period  in  which  great  deeds 
were  performed.  This  severance 
hastened  the  decay  of  fame  into 
mere  notoriety,  which  is  very  plastic 
and  very  perishable. 

This  severance  was  apparent  by 
1905,  when  the  narrator  of  Edith 
Wharton's  House  Of  Mirth  spoke  of 
living  in  “a  world  where  conspicu- 
ousneBs  passed  for  distinction,  and 
tlie  society  column  had  become  the 
roll  of  fame  " 

All  democracies  want  royalty  of 
their  own  making,  and  unmaking. 
Democracy's  leveling  impulse  is 
served  by  democracy’s  powerful,  if 
fickle,  machinery  of  elevation 
through  publicity. 

Princess  Diana  died,  in  a sense,  at 
the  intersection  of  n premodern  in- 
stitution, royalty,  and  the  modern 


Paparazzi’s  Victim  is  Victor  in  Media  War 


Roxanns  Roberts  In  London 

SHE  died  in  battle,  but  Diana 
won  the  media  war  agninst  the 
royal  family.  After  16  years  of 
photo  opportunities,  tearful  inter- 
views and  carefully  timed  leaks. 
Diana  has  been  transformed  from 
the  face  that  launched  a thousand 
tabloids  to  ihe  innocent  victim  of 
rabid  paparazzi.  But  the  truth  is 
more  complicated:  The  most  famous 
woman  in  the  world  had  an  intense 
love-hate  relationship  with  the  press. 

No  other  celebrity  courted  and 
manipulated  ihe  media  with  as 
much  savvy  and  charm.  And  no 
other  celebrity  protested  louder 
when  the  cameras  followed  into  her 
private  life.  But  the  chase  that 
ended  in  her  fatal  accident  began 
long  before  that  Saturday  night. 

Only  six  hours  before  she  died. 
Diana  called  her  favorite  royal  cor- 
respondent, Richard  Kay  of  the 
Daily  Mail.  She  laughed,  she 
pouted,  she  sighed.  She  confided 
that  she  was  thinking  of  withdraw- 
ing completely  into  private  life  — 
except  she  still  wanted  to  be  an  in- 
ternational humanitarian.  Maybe 
she  would  marry  her  new  love, 
Dodi  Fayed.  Then  again,  maybe  not. 

She  knew  that  parts  of  that  con- 
versation would  find  their  way  into 
foe  newspaper.  But  any  suggestion 
foat  Diana  was  in  any  way  responsi- 
ble for  the  constant  crush  of  re- 
porters and  photographers  around 
her  is  now  a taboo  subject  Fleet 
Street  royal  expert  James  Whitaker 
was  forced  to  make  a public  apology 
I Jwt  week  for  even  mentioning  foe 
intricate  dance  between  Diana  and 
foe  press  in  an  interview  following 
foe  accident. 

"I  regret  now  if  I said  anything 
that  caused  offence  to  anybody  lis- 
tening to  what  1 thought  was  a bal- 
i ®nced  appraisal  of  Diana  arid1  her' 
complicated  life  with  photogra- 
phers," a grief-stricken  Whitaker 
wrote  in  foe  Daily  Mirror. 

This,  apparently,  is  not  foe  time 
for  balanced  appraisals  Kay  and 
"JJ&Wfer  have  been  ordered  by 
foelr  editors  not  to  comment  on  foe 
relationship  between  the.raedia  and 
foe  late  princess. 

Prom  foe  very  beginning  of  her 
Public  life,  Diana  exhibited  a talent 
celebrity  and  an  uncanny  in- 
jfojct  for  driving  the  media  mad 
w»fo  desire.  • 

"Shy  pi"  refused  to  talk  to  re- 
I*11*  posed  in  a sheer  skirt- 
foat  displayed  her  long  legs.  On  her 
“fot  formal  appearance  after  the  en- 
*®sement  to  Prince  Charles  was  an- 


nounced. the  preppy  19-ycar-old 
upstaged  everybody  by  wearing  a 
spectacular  strapless  silk  gown. 

Diana  was  an  overnight  super- 
star. Not  only  had  she  married  ihe 
heir  to  die  throne,  she  was  also 
beautiful,  glamorous  ami,  best  of  nil, 
unpredictable.  Die  cameras  were  al- 
ways trained  on  her  because  no  one 
wanted  to  miss  her  next  groat  mo- 
ment. 

She  made  news  every  time  she 
went  out:  kissing  Charles  — gasp! 
— in  public,  hugging  an  AIDS  pa- 
tient. running  barefoot  at  her  son's 
school  race.  It  was  inevitable  that 
she  would  upstage  the  rest  of  the 
royal  family.  And  she  did.  repeat- 
edly. What  nobody  would  say  out 
loud  is  how  much  she  enjoyed  it. 

But  it  was  not  until  her  marriage 
tell  apart  completely  that  Diana's 
natural  talent  for  playing  the  fame 
game  was  revealed. 

In  1992,  Andrew  Morton  released 
Diana:  A True  Story.  The  book  in- 
cluded revelations  about  Diana's 
bulimia  and  suicide  attempts.  The 
details  were  so  precise  and  intimate 
that  it  was  clear  foe  book  had  been 
written  with  Diana's  approval  and 
enthusiastic  help.  Suddenly,  it  also 
became  clear  that  all  foe  quotes  of 
"friends  of  the  princess"  were  ones 
reporters  had  probably  obtained 
from  Diana  herself. 

Three  years  ago,  Peter  Stothard, 
editor  of  the  Times  of  London,  re- 
ceived a crash  course  in  Diana’s 
press  strategy  at  a cozy  private  lunch. 
The  two  were  virtual  strangers,  but 
within  minutes  Diana  had  revealed 
very  private  details  about  herself, 
Charles  and  his  mistress.  Stothard 
discussed  subjects  with  the  princess 
foat  he  had  never  broached  with  his 
closest  Mends.  Then  she  mentioned 
foat  she  had  ''saved"  a tramp  that 
morning,  and  rqused  on  how  photo- 
graphers, could  ■ assist  in  her  eicalaf-  • 
ing  battle  with  Charles. 

IShe  made  it  qlear that  she  alone, . 
she  felt,  could  manage  her  image, 
her  Job  and  her  family,"  Stothard 
says.  "She  felt  that  her  husband's 
friends  wpifl  manipulating  foe  press 
agqin9t  her,,,..  .,  and  her,  only  re- 
course was  to  fight  likq  with  like." 

The  mother  of  a faturd  kln£  did 
not  intend  to  fade  Quietly  out  of 
royal  life  or  lose  her  sons  to  the 
cloistered  confines  of  Buckingham 
Palace.  She  believed  foat  foe  only 
way  to  fight  foe  power  of  foe  royal 
famtiy  was  to.  become  a beloved  fig- 
ure in  the  eyes  of  foe  public. 

. Diana  possessed  a keen  under- 
standing of  the  power  of  images. 
Sbe  posed  alone  and  forlorn  in  front 


Diana  had  an  uncanny  Instinct  for  driving  the  mass  media  mad  with 
desire  photograph  iamwaloe 


of  foe  Tqj  Mahal,  foe  monument  1 
Charles  had  oqce  vowed  to  show 
her.  She  became  a symbol  of  foe  i 
wqmqn -scorned,  the  loving  mother,  I 
the  compassionate  working  woman, 

■■  Whenever  ' public  attention 
shifted  to  Charles,  Diana  upstaged  | 
him  with  a. photoop:  On  foe  night 
Charles  gave  an  unprecedented 
television  Interview  explaining  his 
side  of  foe  failed  marriage  and  his 
adultery, 'Diana  showed  up  at  a char- 
ity event  wearing  a Short,  sexy  black 
dress.  The  govftt,  dubbed  foe  "Up 
Yours”  dress  in.  foe  press,  was  pic- 
tured in  every  paper  the  next  day. 

Her  decision  to  grant  her  own 
television  interview  in  1995  was  per- 
haps her  greatest  public  relations 
coup.  It  was  a carefully  orchestrated 
on-air  therapy  session  of  a recover- 


ing royal:  Her  life  had  been  awful, 
but  she  would  bravely  soldier  on  — 
with  paparazzi  in  tow,  If  need  be. 
Charles  was  toast  i 
Diana  was  so  skillful  at  manipulat- 
ing media  coverage  that  she  fell  into 
a common  trap  of  great  celebrity: 
She  thought  she  could  turn  it  off 
when  she  chose.  She  was  Infuriated 
when  (he  media  crossed  the  line 
' into  her  private  life.  The  problem  for 
most  reporters  was  that  slie  had  re- 
vealed so  much  it  was  almost  Impos- 
sible to  figure  out  what  Diana  realty 
considered  private. 

Certainly  foe  pictures  taken  by  a. 
hidden  camera  during  a gym  work- 
out were  unfair.  The  tapes  of  a 
provocative  phone  call  with  a male 
friend  were,  cruel  arid  embarrass- 
ing. But  foe  princess  was  amply  un- 


sensibility, which  holds  that  privacy 
is  a denial  of  a democratic  entitle- 
ment, foe  public's  entitlement  to  any 
fact  that  entertains.  She  seems  to 
have  understood  foat  her  life  was  a 
constant  conjuring  trick.  There  was 
an  incurable  precariousness  to  her 
position  as  she  tried  to  live  off  deriv- 
ative dignity  from  an  anachronistic 
institution  while  cultivating  tlie  roy- 
nlism  of  a democratic  age  — 
celebrity. 

In  one  of  her  last  interviews  she, 
who  kept  the  company  of  the  flam- 
boyantly rich,  struck  a populist 
note:  "I  am  much  closer  to  people  at 
the  bottom  than  those  at  the  top  and 
the  latter  won't  forgive  me  for  font  ” 

What  proved  to  be  fatally  unfor- 
giving was  the  insatiable  craving  of 
society,  from  top  to  bottom,  far  de- 
tails of  Diana's  life  as  princess  for  a 
democratic  ngc.  It  was  a drama  on 
which  the  curtain  came  down  with  a 
crash. 


realistic  about  the  price  of  fame 
when  she  went  topless  on  a terrace 
in  Spain  and  then  was  furious  when 
a photographer  took  pictures. 

In  this  respect.  Diana  was  nn  dif- 
ferent from  entertainers  who 
become  famous  and  then  bitterly 
complain  abut  it  the  givnl  ^anii'in- 
of  fame.  Diana V d«-ntli  only  rein- 
forced their  sl-um-  of  outrage. 

Only  hour?,  after  tlie  fatal  am- 
dent.  Tom  CruiM.- called  CNN  i<>  say 
he,  loo.  had  been  chased  down  dial  ; 
Fans  tunnel.  Kli/nlx-ih  Taylor  n.i\i 
a furious  interview  to  TV’s  tin  Min-  J 
ut«*s*  comparing  her  own  high-speed 
encounters  with  the  media  i„  \ 
Diana's:  "She  must  have  known  i 
such  fear  and  it  make*  me  m* 
angry."  None  of  the  celebrities  men- 
tion's that  a speeding  ear  i>  mine  j 
dangerous  than  n camera. 

ft  is  possible  lor  even  tlie  greatest 
celebrities  to  have  a private  life.  After 
tlie  glare  of  the  White  House.  Jackie 
Onassis  decided  to  live  Iter  life  as 
quietly  as  possible.  She  rarely  gave 
interviews,  never  posed  for  photos, 
made  few  public  appearances. 

Tlie  royal  who  has  most  success 
fully  juggled  her  duties  with  a pri- 
vate life  is  Princess  Anne,  die 
queen's  only  daughter.  There  have 
been  no  tantrums,  no  flirtatious 
changes  of  mind,  just  a stolid  and,  at 
times,  mthless  determination  to 
keep  a part  of  her  life  for  herself." 
says  royal  watcher  Ross  Benson. 

Most  celebrities  are  not  that  dis- 
ciplined. Certainly,  Diana  was  am- 
bivalent about  her  place  in  foe 
spotlight  One  day  she  would  tease 
and  laugh  with  the  media;  the  next 
she  would  glare  and  burst  into 
tears.  At  the  same  time  she  was1 
complaining  about  her  lack  of  pri-> 
yacy,  she  posed  for  alluring  pictures 
in  Vanity  Fair  magazine  and  auc- 
.tioned  80  of  her  ball  gowns. 

lit  the  past  two  years!  she  used, 
her  fame  to  focus  attention  on  good1 
wprifs:  eradicating  land  mines,  help-' 
.ing  people  with  breast  cancer,  or; 
AIDS.  A large  part  of  her  adored  • 
bdlng  in  Ihe  white-hot  center  of) 
world  attention.  Even  as  site  vaca-- 
tioned  vitith  flodl  in  the  South  of: 
France  in  Jiity,  she  couldn’t  resist, 
teasing  photographers  info  a new 
leopard  swimsuit  and  news  she  was 
about  to  drop  "a  major  bombshell, " 
Two.  days  later,  as  Caxpiila  Parker 
Bowles  celebrated  her  jSOfo  birth-1 
day,'  Diaiha  agaln  posed  for  the 


- " None  Of  It  blatters  how.  Diana 
died  suddenly  when  Bhc  was  young, 1 
beautiful  and  tragic.  In  the  court  of 
public  opinion,  all  is  firghten. 

Diana  , has  secured  her  place  as 
the  most  beloved  royal  in  modern 
British  history.  It  is  a hollow  victory, . 
but  a victory  nonetheless. 
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Articles  from  The  Washington  Po^t 

a 

a 

Finance/Business  News 

Q 

Q 

UK Sport 

Q 

Q 

International  Spoil 

Q 

Q 

Arts 

□ 

□ 

Book-; 

Q on 

Q (32) 

Science/Ti echnolcgy 

Q 

Q 

Chess/Brldge/Cro^swords 

Q 

Q 

Notes  6 Ouenua 

Q 

Q 

Lot  tor  ... 

□ 

IQ 

CoinniGnt/OpInlnn 

Q 

a 

Gonornl  Foaturos 

□ 

Q 

Appoinlmonl  adti 
Othoi  iicte 

□ 

□ 

Q 

□ 

Is  there  anything  missing  from  the  Guardian  Weekly  which  you 
would  like  added  or  areas  of  current  coverage  which  you  would 
like  expanded?  (please  write  In) 


10.el  Overall,  how  would  you  rate  the  Guardian  Weekly? 

Excellent  Q Good  Q Fair  Q Poor  Q ■. 

b3  What  are  your  main  reasons  for  giving  this  rating?  fp/ease  writs  In) 


Ilf.  Which,  If  any  of  the  following  publications  do  you:  . ; 
a]  subscribe  to 

' b]  buy  regularly  (at  least  3 out  of  4 Issues) 
c}  buy  less  oftpn 

ftUBSORIBI  TO  MfYMQULAMY  -BUY  LBN  Off®1 

Published  Dally:  Financial  Times . Q (4<j) , • Q (42)  , 

Guardian  International ' Q Q''  9 

_ . . InteiTi^pnal.Her^d  Tribune  ‘ Qj  . .!  Q .....  9 

Published  Weekly:  . ;i '..TheEoonomtet  Q , . ! , □ 

, “The  European  Q 1 . • Q . • JQ‘  ’ 

Newsweek  -Q  *■;  . O' 

• ■ • • j • TheObaerver  Q Ul  ’ ' « ... 

Tlrri'S  Q ! Q . 0. 


□ (44) 


, 1 ..Jfie.^pqclatdr.  '.Q'wi)' 

] . ( The  Sunday  Times ‘ . Q 

, ! ; ..Weekly  Telegraph  □.  ' 

Published  Monthly  . ; National  Geogredhlc  :•  Q 


. ,Q  i-':.'  -I  i. 


12. a]  When  travelling  In  Europe,  how  often  do  you  buy  the  International 

edition  of  The  Guardian? 

all  or  most  trips  Q roughly  every  other  trip  Q 

less  often  □ never  □ (55) 

b]  How  would  you  rate  the  Guardian  International  In  comparison  to 
the  other  English  language  newspapers  you  read? 

better  Q about  the  same  Q 

worse  Q no  opinion/never  buy  Q 156) 

i' 

13.  Which,  If  any,  of  the  following  English  language  television  channels 
do  you  watch  at  home? 

ABN  Q 
BBC  Prime  Q 
BBC  World 

CNN  International  Q 
EBN:  European  Business  News  Q 
Euroaport  Q 
MTV  Q 
NBC  Q 
Sky/Sky  News  (UK)  Q 
Sky  Sport  (UK)  □ 

Star  TV  Q 

TNT/Cartoon  Network  Q 159 

14.  How  often  do  you  normally  listen  to  the  BBC  World  Service? 


dally/almost  dally  Q 
less  often/only  when  travelling  Q 


2 or  3 times  a week 
never 


16.a]  How  often  do  you  use  the  Internet  (other  than  for  e-mail)? 

dally/almost  dally  Q 2 or  3 times  a week  Q 

less  often  Q never  Q -sk>ptoOi6 

b]  Which  of  the  following  Internet  sites  have  you  visited? 


22.  In  which,  If  any,  of  the  following  are  you  Involved  during  the  course  of 

your  work?  

general  management  Q 
sales/marketing  □ 
recruitment  □ 

dealing  with  suppliera/buylng  goods  and  services  □ 

none  of  these  □ m 

23.  Into  which  of  the  broad  ranges  shown  below  does  your  annual 
Income  before  taxes  fall? 

Under  £15.000  (under  USS  24.0CX))  Q £35,000  - £49,939  {US$66,000  -$70,999)  Q 
£15,000 -£24,999  (US$24 .000 -$39,099)  Q £50,000  - £74,999  [US$80.000 -$119,999)  Q 
£25,000-  £34 ,999  QJS$  40,000-  $55,999)  Q £75 ,000  Or  more  (US$  1 20,000  or  mora)  Q (70) 

24.  Which,  If  any,  of  the  following  have  you  done  In  a business  or 
private  capacity  In  the  last  12  months? 

had  an  article,  paper  or  book  published  CJ 

written  a letter  to  an  editor  of  a newspaper  or  magazine  Q 
written  to  a public  official  □ 
been  Involved  in  an  environmental/conservation  group  □ 
given  a speech  or  addressed  a public  meeting  □ 
been  active  in  a professional  group/com  mil  tee  □ 
been  active  In  a cultural  organisation  □ 
taken  on  an  active  role  In  a social  or  civil  Issue  □ 

none  of  these  □ (711 

26.  In  the  last  12  months  how  many  times  have  you  travelled  outBlde 
your  country  of  residence? 

a]  for  hollday/peraonal  reasons  b]  for  buBfneas/work  reasons 


The  Guardian  Newspaper 
Guardian  Recruitnet 
Washington  Post 
Le  Monde 
The  Timas 
Tha  Independent 


FT  .com 
Electronic  Telegraph 
The  Economist 
CNN) 

Others  (please  specify) 
None  o(  these 


None 

Q(72l 

□ <7JI 

\ 

□ 

□ 

2 

Q 

□ 

3 

a 

□ 

4-5 

Q 

□ 

6-3 

Q 

□ 

10-19 

a 

□ 

20+  times 

a 

□ 

Do  you  or  other  members  of  your  household  have  any  investments 
(eg  shares,  unit  trusts,  property,  Investment  accounts)? 


c]  In  an  average  week,  how  much  time  do  you  spend  accessing 
on-line  newspapers  or  news  services? 

less  than  an  hour  Q 1-2  hours  Q 


less  than  an  hour 
3-5  hours 
do  not  access 


longer  Q 


in  the  UK 
m offshore  centres 
elsewhere 


NO 

□ rsi 

□ r* 


ffi-a]  The  Guardian  Weekly  offers  a weekly  e-matl  service.  Have  you: 

used  il  Q - please  answer  O t 
heard  of  it  but  not  used  It  Q - please  ship 
never  heard  of  it  Q -loQiT 

ty  Overall  how  would  you  rate  the  e-mail  service? 

excellent  Q good  Q fair  Q poor  Q 


27. a]  What  la  your  country  of  residence?  (please  write  In) 


b]  Are  you: 


a national  of  your  country  of  residence  □ 

national  of  another  country  □ rp'eese  specify) 


female  Q 


IT-  Are  you:  male  Ql  female  Q 

How  old  are  you? 

under  25  Q 25-34.  Q .35-44  Q 

I ■ 45-64  Q 65-64  Q 65+  Q • 

i f0  1 i 

18,  What  la  the  highest  educational  level  you  have  achieved  to 

Secondary  or  high  school  .Q 
University  degree  or  equivalent  professional' qualification: : Q 

DoctorateMgher  university  degrea/MBA  ;'Q  • ( 

l0*  What  Is  your  working  status?  ( l| 

HjI  time  employed  Q!  • •'  ! • •■■•retired  Q -please  answer  d 23  j 

Wrifl ms  employed  Q(  j atudarit  ' "Q  -pfeasa  bnswelrQ  23  ’ 

i self  employed  Q'  otherwise  riot  working  Q • please  answer  Q 23  . . 

! *21  i ; • • • J \ • ..  1 

s ' Which  type  of  organisation  .do,  you  work  for?,  .- 

j[Co<nm*rB,«l  Organlsatlofi/Company  ' ' Educational  eatatylshment 

manufacturing  • Q ■ unlvw^ty/high^r  education 

||  retall/tradlriQ/dJetributlon  Q • . ,8<?hoo! 

j ^nWng/flnancQ/lnsurance  Q aovemmont/publlo  sector 

L m«lla/mari<8ting  services  Q : Charfty/non*protit  mak!n«  ar«anlastlon 
I other  Services  O \ ','1- 1 ; , 6fo*r(plaaibapeclfy) 


date? 


□ • i 

Q: 

□ 


26.  Which  of  the  following  beat  describes  how  you  see  yourself? 
(please  tick  all  that  apply) 

a national  of  your  country  of  residence  Q 
an  expatriate  likely  to  return  home  In  the  next  tew  years  Q 
. a Jong  term  expatriate  Q 
a naturalised  citizen  of  your  present  country  of  residence  Cj  . 

a citizen  of  the  world  ' Q 
■ .of  dual  citizenship  ..JQ 
■ other  (pteasa  specify)  • Q 


Please  write  In  your  name  and  address  below  ff  you  would  like  to  enter  the  prize  draw: 

Name:  j . : ■ 

Address:  : 1 1 . ' i 


Postcode: 

■Tdephone.nUmber1 


Country: 


AH'  derteilB  ypu  provkje  yrifl  be  treated  copJkterilteBy  m guaranteed  by. thi  code  Pi  .conduct  of  the  European  Society  (or 


Ik*  this  boptf  youpo  nc4  want  toonler  the  prtzedraw  □ 

. Tick tH»txwlf;you Would j)o( ,ba wftng Ip portl^Jpae h further  , , . . , 
. reseen^oarAxlpuioribsha^  I .,  -Q, 


estioiinaife  to  Objective  Research,  Coast  Road,  Normans  Bay,  Pevensey, 

PU,  United  Kingdom 


1 Lvi  m -ik 
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Education  ethos  fails  practical  test 


GUAHD1AN  weekly 
September  14  1097 


In  Brief 


Tackling  inequality  may 
do  more  for  Britain’s 
economy  than  simply 
focusing  on  education, 
writes  Larry  Elliott 

IT  HAS  become  an  article  of  faith 
that  education  holds  the  key  to 
economic  success.  Raise  the 
level  of  educational  attainment  and 
you  will  make  the  economy  more 
prosperous. 

Behind  this  idea  is  the  notion  that 
in  a globalised  economy,  free  trade 
means  that  a country  does  not  have 
(o  be  endowed  with  natural 
resources  in  order  to  be  rich. 

It  is  only  a nation's  stock  of 
human  capital  that  really  makes  a 
difference.  The  way  to  increase  the 
stock  of  human  capital  is  to  provide 
more  and  better  education. 

The  last-growing  economies  of 
East  Asia  are  cited  as  proof  of  this. 
Pupils  in  Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong  do 
better  at  school  — particularly  in 
maths  — than  British  children. 
Need  we  look  any  further  for  the 
reason  why  Britain  is  falling  down 
the  international  league  table?  Well, 
yes,  to  be  honest. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  ministers 
believe  that  the  ideas  on  human  cap- 
ital popularised  by  Robert  Reich. 
Bill  Clinton's  former  labour  secre- 
tary, hold  (he  key  to  Britain's  renais- 
sance. Education  is  at  the  heart  of 
the  Government's  programme,  and 
there  has  been  a steady  stream  of 
announcements  over  die  past  few 
months  aimed  at  raising  standards, 
setting  tougher  targets,  sending  hit 
squads  into  under-achieving  schools, 
providing  money  for  summer 
schools  and  starting  to  phase  out 
the  assisted  places  scheme  to  cut 
class  sfaes  for  five-  to  seven-year- 
olds. 

In  short,  education  is  the  one 
remaining  area  where  Labour  feels 
comfortable  with  full-throated  inter- 
ventionism. It  is  the  epitome  of  the 
party’s  insistence  that  Keynesian 
notions  of  tax  and  spend  have  been 
replaced  with  a strategy  based  on 
invest  and  grow. 


Like  any  policy,  this  one  needs  to 
be  tested.  Does  more  education 
make  us  better  off?  Or  is  better  edu- 
cation the  result  rather  titan  the 
cause  of  economic  success? 

In  one  sense,  the  argument  is 
irrelevant  Spending  more  on  educa- 
tion might  be  seen  as  a good  long- 
term investment  even  in  the 
absence  of  immediate  shortterm 
economic  gabs.  Good  schools  with 
dedicated  teachere  impart  values 
and  virtues  to  pupils,  reducing  anti- 
social behaviour  and,  perhaps, 
Increasing  the  incentives  to  achieve 
in  later  life.  This,  nowadays,  sounds 
a naive  notion  of  what  education 
should  be  about  because  it 
assumes  that  the  point  of  manda- 
tory schooling  is  well-rounded 
pupils  able  to  think  and  question 
rather  than  an  apprenticeship  for  a I 
job.  It  could  no  doubt  be  argued  that 
there  is  no  contradiction  between 
these  two  aims,  but  there  is. 

In  America,  schools  have  started 
to  abolish  classes  in  dance,  music 
and  drama  in  favour  of  buying  more 
computers.  Employers  want  pupils 
with  IT  skills;  there  is  no  demand 
for  children  who  can  hum  a few  bars 
from  the  Pastoral  Symphony. 

In  fact  the  utilitarian  approach  to 
education  could  backfire,  even  in 
business  terms.  The  trend  is 
towards  more  service-sector  em- 
ployment, where  interpersonal 
skills  will  count  more  than  being 
able  to  process  data.  Education  is 
linked  to  an  individual's  employment 
chances.  The  evidence  is  pretty 
strong  that  those  children  who  have 
trouble  with  reading  and  writing  are 
the  ones  most  likely  to  end  up  un- 
employed or  in  a succession  of 
insecure.  low-paid  jobs. 

However,  getting  tins  message 
across  to  under-achievers  may  not  be 
as  easy  as  the  Govermnent  thinks. 
David  Hargreaves,  professor  of  edu- 
cation at  Cambridge,  says  one  of  the 
main  characteristics  of  the  East  Asian 
model  is  that  pupils  are  hell-bent  on 
learning  and  are  supported  by  ambi- 
tious parents.  ‘This  does  not  gener- 
ally apply  in  contemporary  Britain; 
and  pl  eaching  to  parents  about  their 
responsibilities  changes  little, 


"A  significant  minority  of  stu- 
dents enjoy  and  make  full  use  of 
their  lives  at  school  and  university, 
and  enter  the  professions  and  the 
higher  levels  of  business,  industry 
and  public  service.  There  is  another 
group  who  put  up  with  their  educa- 
tion and  do  reasonably  well.  But 
there  is  a third  group  who  by  their 
early  teens  at  the  latest  are  thor- 
oughly bored  with  their  formal  edu- 
cation, and  over  time  become 
increasingly  alienated." 

Prof  Hargreaves  argues  that  the  i 
anticipation  of  unemployment  and  ' 
social  exclusion  foster  a “disen- 
chantment which  drifts  into  de- 
viance and  unacceptable  life-styles". 

At  this  point  the  problems  of  edu- 
cation start  to  merge  with  the  struc- 
ture of  the  labour  market  and  social 
factors  such  as  poverty  and  inequal- 
ity. In  a paper  published  last  week, 
Peter  Robinson  of  the  Centre  for 
Economic  Performance*  argues  that 
the  data  from  studies  which  tracked 
the  lives  of  those  born  in  1958  and 
1970  showed  that  social  class, 
parental  interest  and  peer-group 
pressure  were  the  main  factors  in 
determing  levels  of  numeracy  and 
literacy.  “Children  who  had  conn? 
from  low-income  households  and 
from  poor-quality  housing  were  sig- 
nificantly more  likely  to  be  experi- 
encing problems  with  basic  skills  as 
adults."  The  1970  survey  found  that 
pre-school  education,  class  sizes, 
teaching  methods,  homework  pol- 
icy and  streaming  had  no  impact, 

THIS  analysis  runs  counter  to 
modern  orthodoxy,  which 
says  that  these  factors  are  of 
crucial  educational  importance.  His 
conclusion  is  that  a "serious  pro- 
gramme to  alleviate  child  poverty 
might  do  far  more  for  boosting  at- 
tainment in  literacy  and  numeracy 
than  any  modest  interventions  in 
schooling.  One  might  have  thought 
that  tackling  child  poverty  would  be 
considered  a good  idea  in  its  own 
right  by  a new  Labour  government." 

A further  problem  is  that  the 
structure  of  tile  British  labour  mar- 
ket is  biased  towards  low-paid  jobs 
with  low  educational  content. 


Air  France  brings  privatisation  crisis  to  a head 


Mark  Milner 

FRANCE’S  privatisation  pro- 
gramme is  a shambles.  That  is 
hardly  surprising,  given  that  the 
government  is  philosophically  op- 
posed to  the  concept.  A decade  ago. 
when  a combination  of  a change  of 
government  — from  right  to  left  — 
and  the  collapse  of  the  world  market 
brought  France's  first  wave  of  pri- 
vatisations to  a juddering  halt,  it  did 
not  matter  too  much.  Now,  external 
pressures  mean  it  does. 

Changes  in  telecommunications, 
defence  and  the  airline  industry 
mean  that  Lionel  Jospin's  govern- 
ment cannot  simply  reverse  plans  to 
privatise  corporations  such  as 
France  Tdldcom,  Air  France  and 
Thomson  CSF.  It  is  less  easy  to  see, 
however,  what  will  be  put  In  their 
place. 

The  issue  was  brought  to  a head 
by  the  resignation  on  Friday  last 
week  of  Christian  Blanc  as  chair- 
man of  Air  France  after  talks  with 
Mr  Jospin  the  night  before.  The 
decision  cannot  have  been  a sur- 
prise. When  the  transport  minister, 
Jean-Claude  Gayssot,  said  last  week 
that  the  government  was  looking  at 
changing  the  states  quo  at  Air 


France  but  would  stop  short  of  pri- 
vatisation, Mr  Blanc  warned  he 
would  go  unless  that  changed. 
Resignation  threats  from  Mr  Blanc 
are  not  to  be  taken  lightly.  In  1992, 
he  quit  as  the  head  of  RATP,  the 
Paris  regional  transport  authority. 

Nor  can  Mr  Blanc's  move  be  dis- 
missed as  a fit  of  pique.  It  is  a dam- 
aging blow  to  the  government 
When  he  took  over  in  1993,  Air 
France  was  on  course  for  bank- 
ruptcy. Last  week  he  was  able  to 
forecast  that  this  yew  it  would  make 
a billion  francs. 

Part  of  Mr  Blanc's  rescue  pro- 
gramme involved  pay-cuts,  but  he 
sweetened  the  pill  by  promising 
staff  a third  of  the  issued  shareB  in 
the  privatised  company.  And  his  pri- 
vatisation plans  were  said  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  trade  union  Force 
Ouvrtere. 

Mr  Blanc  has  another  concern. 
State  ownership  makes  it  harder  for 
Air  France  to  build  alliances  with 
the  private  sector.  Yet  alliances,  are 
an  increasing  feature  of  the  airline 
industry.  For  Mr  Blanc,  that  added 
compelling  commercial  arguments 
to  the  moral  obligation  he  felt  to- 
wards his  workers. 

"Privatisation  is  necessary  for  the 


Robinson  calculates  that  only  37  per 
cent  of  jobs  demand  literacy  at 
Grade  C GCSE  and  above,  but  50 
per  cent  of  pupils  attain  this  level.  It 
will  take  40  years  before  the  share 
of  employment  in  the  managerial, 
professional  and  technical  occupa- 
tions expands  to  meet  the  available 
supply  (even  assuming  that  the 
GCSE  pass  level  remains  constant). 

The  upshot  is  that  the  better  qual- 
ified pupils  take  jobs  that  would 
have  gone  to  the  less  qualified,  lead- 
ing to  frustration  and  boredom  for 
the  former  and  reinforcing  die 
sense  of  the  pointlessness  of  educa- 
tion to  the  latter. 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  of 
whether  raising  levels  of  attainment 
is  good  for  growth.  Robinson's 
study  found  there  was  no  link.  The 
comparisons  between  maths  tests  in 
Britain  and  East  Asia  taken  by  14- 
year-olds  in  1996  tell  us  very  little 
about  economic  performance  over 
the  past  decade  because,  even  under 
the  Conservatives,  flexible  labour 
markets  did  not  mean  putting  five- 
year-olds  back  up  chimneys. 

More  relevant  comparisons 
emerge  from  tests  undertaken  in 
1982-83,  when  pupils  from  Hnng 
Kong  and  Thailand  did  not  perform 
I any  better  in  maths  than  children  in 
I Britain.  A World  Bank  study  of  illit- 
eracy in  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore 
in  1985  found  illiteracy  rales  of  1-1 
per  cent  and  12  per  cent  respec- 
tively, rising  to  20  | xt  cent  lor 
women.  In  Britain,  the  figure  is  less 
than  1 per  cent,  and  has  been  for 
many  years. 

The  "tiger"  economics  did  well  in 
maths,  but  so  did  the  Czech  and 
Slovak  Republics,  and  Bulgarin.  Tl ic 
US  results  were  as  mediocre  as 
those  in  Britain.  Britain  was  in  the 
bottom  half  of  the  table  for  maths, 
but  right  near  the  tup  for  science. 

A successful  economy  does  re- 
quire the  three  Es  — nut  education, 
education,  education,  hut  the  econ- 
omy, equality  ami  education. 

‘Literacy,  Numeracy  and  Economic 
Performance  Is  published  by  the 
Centre  for  Economic  Performance, 
(+44)  (0)171-955  7798,  L12 


Blanc  . . . hla  resignation  dealt 
Jospin  a damaging  blow 

development  of  Air  France.  In  the 
savagely  competitive  battle  of  world  i 
air  transport,  time  is  running  out' 
There  is  not  a minute  to  lose.  It’s 
precisely  on  the  speed  of  develop- 
ment that  there  was  a disagree- 
ment,” he  said. 

Other  state-owned  enterprises 
could  advance  similar  arguments. 
The  government’s  opposition  to  the 
privatisation  of  plane-maker  Aerospa- 
tiale and  the  defence  electronics 
group,  Thomson  CSF,  could  hamper 


plans  to  restructure  Europe’s  acro- 
S])ace  and  defence  industries,  yet 
consolidation  is  needed  if  the  chal- 
lenge from  America  is  in  !>■  met. 

Not  that  the  Jospin  government 
rejects  nil  privatisation.  It  will  press 
ahead  with  the  sale  of  the  financial 
services  group,  GAN-CIC,  and  it 
might  also  want  to  look  at  Credit 
Lyonnais,  restructured  al  huge  ex- 
pense to  the  taxpayer.  France  T6fe- 
com  is  to  be  privatised  — 20  per 
cent  of  its  shares  are  to  be  sold  off 
to  the  public  — but  it  leaves  the 
state  firmly  in  the  box-seat. 

Mr  Jospin  tried  to  put  a brave 
face  on  Mr  Blanc’s  resignation. 
‘The  government  wants  Air  France 
to  have  all  the  advantages  neces- 
sary for  Us  development  to  the  first 
rank  of  the  world’s  air  companies,” 
was  the  message  from  the 
Matignon,  the  prime  minister's  of- 
fice. Mr  Jospin,  plans  to  bring  in 
changes  which  would  allow  worker 
participation  and  the  development 
of  international  alliances. 

That  id  unlikely  to  be  enough. 
Clashes  between  commercial  and 
political  pressures  look  inevitable 
wherever  companies  are  exposed  to 
International  competition.  Those 
who  suffer  them. will  Inevitably  be  at 
1 a disadvantage.  That  may  be  a mat- 
ter for  regret,  but  in  a global  mar- 
ketplace it  Is  Inevitable, , '. 


THE  stock  markets  of 
Malaysia  and  Indonesia 
enjoyed  a rebound  after  Pit* 
Minister  Mahathir  Mobanadof 
Malaysia  stepped  bockfiootk 
brink  of  a confrontation  sjfrfei. 
forces  that  drive  internatinul  t 
capita]  flows.  However,  fears <f ' 
further  turmoil  in  Aslan  mate 
left  doubts  as  to  how  long  (best 
gains  can  be  sustained. 


THE  Dow  Jones  Indexing 
York  surged  257.36  poto 
to  7879.78,  a one-day  mod 
as  investors  reacted  to  figure 
from  the  National  Association  <f 
Purchasing  Managers  which 
revealed  that  manufacturing 
growth  slowedlast  month, 
dampening  US  inflation  fears. 


A SPECIAL  summit  of  ] 
European  Union  leaden 
will  be  held  In  Luxembourg  on 
November  21  to  dianus wqjsa 
finding  jobs  and  co-ordinating 
training  for  the  Ell's  18  millioo 
unemployed,  the  European 
Commission  announced. 


NATWEST  Bank  admitted  it 
substantial  numbers  of  k! 
executives  have  quit  die 
American  arm  of  its  troubled 
NatWcst  Markets  division.  The 
rmnpany  blamed  uncertainty 
created  by  calamities  includfaf 
Dio  $143  million  loss  onderi» 
lives  trading  uncovered  in  Man' 

THE  head  of  the  German 
Bundesbank,  HansTiet- 
meyer,  contradicted  Chancell' , 
Helmut  Kohl's  espousal  of  the } 
single  European  currency  ty 
saying  a delay  In  launching  fa 
euro  would  not  be  a disaster. 

BANICS  could  collapse  if tifl 
fall  to  eradicate  the  miller 

nhini  bug  from  their  compute* 
systems,  the  Bnnkoflnto'- 
national  Settlements  saw- 
llie  British  computer  group iRJ 
warned  companies  they  bad© 
six  months  to  complete  ptajs 
upgrade  systems  to  copew® 
the  introduction  of  the  euio. 

NORTHERN  Rock  mad*1 
look  set  for  free  fu* 
windfalls  of  nearly  $3,200^. 
the  UK  building  society 

the  stock  market  on  October  I- 

FOREIGN  EXCHAN0E8, 

1 Sterling 

8ept«inl*«'2*E£-0 
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Algeria’s  horrific 
settling  of  scores 


Gilbert  Grandguillaume, 
an  anthropologist  and 
Arab  expert,  discusses 
the  Algeria  situation  with 

Jean-Plerre  Tuquoi 

ARE  tee  reasons  for  tee 
mounting  violence  in 
Algeria  to  be  found  in  tee 
country's  recent  history? 

There  is  a historical  link,  but  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  a “culturalist” 
approach  that  sees  Algerians  primar- 
ily as  Muslims  or  “barbarians". 
What's  taking  place  is  a horrific  and 
wholesale  settling  of  scores. 

Some  of  it  goes  back  to  the 
events  of  1990-91.  The  villages 
where  huge  massacres  took  place 
recently  are  located  in  areas  that 
voted  for  the  Islamic  Salvation  Front 
tFIS)  at  the  1990  local  elections  and 
the  first  round  of  the  1991  general 
election  (the  second  round  was  can- 
celled by  tile  government]. 

It’s  not  impossible  that  the  army 
is  happy  to  see  them  punished.  In 
villages  that  voted  for  the  FIS,  many 
mayors  were  later  replaced  by  com- 
I munal  delegates  who  performed  the 
same  functions.  Some  of  those  in 
turn  were  murdered.  That's  another 
[ source  of  violence. 

If  one  believes  in  the  “settling  of 
scores"  explanation,  account  also 
i tea  lo  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  the 
vote  for  the  FIS  constituted  a mas- 
sive rejection  of  the  government 

Can  that  explain  why  300-400 
people  get  massacred  in  a village? 

No,  but  sources  of  tension  in  Al- 
genan  society  aid  hatred  of  the  gov- 
ernment are  always  present  in  the 
background.  They  can  easily  be  re- 
vived and  offered  a new  target  by 
rumours  and  manipulation. 

But  l agree  that  the  scale  of  vio- 
lence Is  such  that  one  probably  has 
delve  farther  into  the  past.  Scores 
^ being  settled  today  whose  ori- 
Pns  lie  in  conflicts  resulting  from 
Algerian  independence  in  1962, 
Jj*®8  die  massacre  of  60,000- 
JW.W0  harkia  that  took  place  only 
tnonths  after  independence. 

The  harkia  were  Algerians  who 
wined  armed  French  militias  of  the 
T™  that  the  present  Algerian 
^foment  has  set  up  in  villages. 
"Her  independence,  the  harkis 
e**  not  allowed  Into  France,  and 
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ended  up  prisoners  in  their  own 
country.  And  they  were  killed. 

Those  harkis  were  members  of 
families  and  tribes.  There  are  persis- 
tent grudges  that  have  been  reacti- 
vated. Expressions  such  as  “harki"  or 
"son  of  a harkT  are  used  as  insults  by 
either  side.  A harki  is  someone  who 
has  betrayed  his  country. 

The  harki  problem  was  an  exten- 
sion of  other  problems  connected 
with  the  Algerian  war.  There  was 
the  fight  against  the  colonial  power 
by  the  National  Liberation  Front 
(FLN),  but  there  were  other  con- 
flicts between  members  of  tee  FLN 
and  those  of  Messali  Hadj's  Alger- 
ian National  Movement 

There's  talk  of  family  feuds,  too, 

Traditional  hatred  between  vil- 
lages, families  and  clans  — the  result 
of  breaches  of  honour  or  disputes 
over  land  — lingers  on.  It  resurfaces 
as  violent  brawls  at  football  matches. 

That  doesn’t  explain  tee  present 
upsurge  in  violence. 

There  may  have  been  just  as 
much  violence  in  previous  years 
without  one  being  aware  of  it.  News 
is  managed  by  the  armed  Islamist 
groups  and  tee  government  And 
public  opinion  has  been  made  vul- 
nerable by  the  war:  people  tend  to 
believe  any  rumour,  however  wild. 
There  is  a preventive  form  of  vio- 
lence triggered  by  false  rumours. 

Recently  the  state  has  encour- 
aged the  population  to  defend  Itself 
and  has  armed  militia  groups.  In  so 
doing  it  has  recognised  its  own 
inability  to  protect  the  people  and 
encouraged  an  avalanche  of  vio- 
lence, only  a fraction  of  which  we 
ever  hear  about.  Fm  sure  it  has 
been  caused  by  the  setting  up  of 
armed  militiaB.  Either  they  carry 
out  such  operations  or  spur  on  the 
hatred  of  the  opposite  camp. 

Delinquency  also  has  to  be  taken 
into  account.  The  climate  of  Institu- 
tional violence  in  which  the  law  has 
broken  down  Is  a breeding  ground 
for  delinquency  among  unemployed 
young  people. 

The  picture  you  paint  la  of  a vio- 
lent society. 

Algeria  fa  a harsh  society.  Look  at 
its  schools:  Children  are  often  beaten 
and  victimised  from  an  early  age. 
Ordinary  people  have  to  resort  to 
bribery  for  their  basic  needs.  Their 


fV I September  3,  the  third  day 
Hip  Fr  t to  New  Caledonia,' 
tat,  °verseaa  minister,  Jean- 
Queyranne,  had  tittle  choice 
M act  of  pilgrimage 
Rrave  of  Jean-Marfe 
mnyJJ’  loader  of  the  separatist 
NaSmfnV  Soc*ati8t  Kansk 
who?  Uberation  Front  (FLNKS). 

murdered  in  1989.  ; 

ten,  leading  local  politi- 

N<nim&^nPflcific  isbnt1,8  MPitHl- . 
Norritf1  ,9u^yranne  visited  the 
, a Prorince,  where  the  FLNKS 

^odinlu^ ; “d  the  town  pf  ' 

. NfaouSL  :w5°se  mayor,  Paul 
L^tyJn6i  fa  the  FINKS  executive 


Queyranne's'  Visit.  He  could  not 
lunddfstand  why  the  minister  had 
come  to  New1  Caledonia  before 
September  15,  the  date  when 
Philippe  Essig,  the  government- 
appointed  arbitrator,  fa  due  to  hand 
fa  hfa  report  on  a planned  olckel- 
' processing  plant,  whose  existence 
moat  FLNKS  members  make  a pre- 
condition tyr.tke ' teBwnptioii,  pf 
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Violence  spawns  violence  . . , victims  of  a recent  massacre  in  which 
up  to  300  villagers  were  murdered  photo,  sip/voe*  features 


feeling  of  disgruntlement  found  an 
outlet  in  the  1991  vote  for  the  FIS.  It 
was  as  much  a protest  vote  as  a vote 
for  Islamism.  Even  that  outlet  was 
violently  rejected  by  the  regime. 

In  1973,  you  could  already  sense 
die  population’s  contempt  for  the 
government.  The  first  riots  came  In 
the  early  eighties.  Only  a small 
spark  was  needed  for  large-scale 
violence  to  break  out. 

Didn’t  that  violence  exist  under 
colonial  rule? 

Yes,  it  did.  Native  Algerians  had  no 
recognised  rights,  just  relative  ones. 
Many  elections  were  rigged.  Indepen- 
dence should  have  allowed  the 
restoration  of  the  rule  of  law.  But  an 
oppressive  system  was  set  up.  'When 
there  fa  no  law  and  a regime  governs 
by  force,  violence  fa  never  far  behind. 
And  violence  spawns  violence, 
especially  when  there  fa  no  hope  of 
the  law  and  people's  rights  bring  re- 
stored. 

What's  the  most  urgent  thing  to 
be  done  now? 


can  principles  after  144  years  of  colo- 
nial nife”  said  Wamytan,. normally  a . 
very  temperate  man.  . . ’!  1 

His  firm  stance  can  probably  be 
pul  down  to  tlfo  fact  that  the  next 
FINKS  party  Conference  is  coming 
up  at  tee  raid1  of  September.  The 
1 new  ovrenjeas'ihirifater.fa  also,  Indi- 
rectly, a victim  of  the  ‘laxity*  for 
which  hohaB  criticised  the  previous 
French  government,  claiming  that  it 


The  law  and  people’s  rights  must 
be  restored.  The  regime  will  gain  no 
credit  by  organising  rigged 
elections.  Confidence  must  be  re- 
stored in  the  government.  And  the 
government  must  accept  that  its  ex- 
istence should  reflect  the  will  of  the 
people. 

The  impression  one  still  has  is 
that  tee  regime  fa  not  prepared  to 
give  up  its  total  control  of  affairs.  Fm 
not  calling  on  it  to  stand  down,  but  it 
must  agree  to  allow  some  breathing 
space  for  the  various  schools  of 
thought  in  Algerian  Bodety.  I can't 
see  that  happening  without  some 
kind  of  external  mediation. 

The  UN  secretary-general  Kofi 
Annan’s  appeal  to  Algeria's  President 
Liamine  Zeroual  for  an  urgent  solu- 
tion fa  an  Important  development 

Mediation  must  be  discreet 
Events  have  shown  that  no  military 
victory  fa  posable.  And  even  if  it 
were,  it  would  probably  be  a bad 
thing  anyway  — it  would  have  the 
effect  of  placing  Algeria  in  an  even 
tighter  straitjacket. 

(September  5) 


was  , determined  to  give  in  to  tee 
separatists  all  along  the  line  In  the 
hope  of  reaching  a satisfactory 
political  solution  before  the  French 
general  election  three  months  ago: 

There  are  also  more  fundamental 
reasons  for  the  PLNKS’s  , Impa- 
tience. The  president  of  the  Union 
Calfrdon lemie  (die  main  party  In  the 
iriovemenO.  Bernard  Lepeu,  la  not  a 
man  to  mince  his  words:  “Indepen- 
dence wont  be  handed  to : us  on  -a 
platei  France  fa  being  so  bloody  stu- 
pid there  majr  have  to  be;  more 
deaths.  Deaths,,  deaths,  deaths  — 
It’s  always  the  same:  France  would 
do  better  to  bring  forward  ted  date 
of  but  liberation^,  Ttys'  government 
(jan't  Just  act  as  an  arbitrator  — It 
must  also'  play  an  active  part  In  the 
decolonisation  process." 

(September  4)  ! 


Dayton  plan 
in  danger  of 
collapsing 


EDITORIAL 

THE  Serb  camp  in  Bosnia  has 
probably  never  been  as 
weak  and  divided.  It  is  true  that 
(here  were  tensions  among 
Serbs  during  the  war.  It  is  also 
true  that  Uicir  military  positions 
were  heavily  shelled  by  Western 
troops  at  tee  end  of  the  conflict. 

But  the  Serbs  still  had  a lethal 
weapon  at  their  disposal  — the 
threat  of  reprisals  against 
unarmed  UN  peacekeepers.  It 
has  become  clearer  than  ever 
teat  the  arrival  of  Nato  troops  In 
Bosnia-Herxegovina  resulted  in 
a whole  new  ball  game. 

Almost  two  years  after  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Dayton  peace  accords, 
It  is  dawning  on  Western  capitals 
that  the  whole  edifice  may  col- 
lapse. The  accords  were  films)' 
from  the  start,  since  they  en- 
shrined the  ethnic  division  of 
bote  tec  country  and  its  institu- 
tions. But  with  the  consequent 
drying  up  of  dialogue  between  tee 
various  communities,  U looks  as 
If  war  could  engulf  tee  region 
after  Nato’s  pull-out  in  mid- 1 998. 

This  situation  prompted  the 
United  States  to  set  the  cat 
among  the  pigeons.  It  was  a 
carefully  orchestrated  operation 
that  relied  on  the  Ill-feeling  that 
exists,  within  the  Bosnian  Serb 
community,  between  the  Pale- 
based  hardliners  led  by  Radovan 
Karadzic,  and  those  loyal  to 
President  Blljana  Plavsic  in 
Banja  Luka,  who  say  they  want 
to  respect  the  Dayton  accords. 

The  members  of  tee  Pale  gang 
have  become  increasingly  un- 
popular because  they  have  acted 
in  corrupt  ways,  feathered  their 
own  nests  and  turned  down  the 
offer  of  Western  economic  aid, 
The  West  wants  to  undermine 
Pole’s  power.  It  baa  carried  out 
tee  first  successful  arrests  of 
local  war  criminals.  But  Its  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  offensive  has 
lost  much  of  Its  impact  because 
of  douhts  about  Its  determination 
to  nab  Karadzic,  chief  perpetra- 
tor of  crimes  during  tee  war. 

What  price  is  the  West  pre- 
pared to  pay  In  order  to  get 
Karadzic?  tt  is  doubted  teat  he 
could  be  arrested  without  loss  of 
life.  His  fell  could  result  In  the 
collapse  of  tee  Serb  Republic. 
But  then,  ’ would  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  survive  If  an  ag- 
gressive ethnic  entity  on  Its 
territory  managed  to  stick  It  out? 

Slobodan  Milosevic,  president 
of  ihe  Federal  Republic  of  Yugo- 
slavia and  the  true  leader  of  tee 
Seths,  Is  still  tiie  man  too  West  is 
talking  to.  He  could  be  implicated 
If  Sorb  crimes  are  brought  to  trial. 
Is  tee  prime  tqover  of  the  war 
realty  the  right  man  to  decide  the 
future  of  the  country? 

Weeks  away  from  municipal 
elections  that  could  be  rigged  and 
won  by  tee  ultra-nationalists,  two 
months  away  from  winter,  wfrlch 
complicates  military  operations, 
lea*  teen  a year  awtty  from  Nato’s 
puD-out,  the’ tittle  is  ripe  to  arrest 
or  isolate  Karadzic,  It  la  an  oppor- 
tunity that  should  not  be  mfased. 
(September  4) 
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Bearing  the  weight 
of  the  kingdom 


GUARDIAN^ 
SeciemDer  nr* 


Florence  de  Changy 
In  Nukualofa,  Tonga | 

THE  170  islands  of  the  little 
Polynesian  kingdom  of  1 
Tonga  lie  in  the  middle  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  between  Fiji  and 
the  Cook  Islands.  As  well  as  being  a 
dynamic  coconut  producer  and  a 
home  to  rare  birds,  Tonga  i9  nn 
unusual  example  of  a hereditary 
constitutional  monarchy  , where  the 
king  still  enjoys  virtually  absolute 
authority  over  his  97,500  subjects, 
whose  level  of  education  is  one  of 
the  highest  in  the  region. 

To  carry  out  the  business  of  gov- 
ernment. His  Majesty  Taufa'ahau 
Tupou  IV,  aged  79,  is  assisted  by  his 
family  and,  above  all,  his  eldest  son. 
Crown  Prince  Tupouto'a,  who  is 
foreign  and  defence  minister,  a 
great  Francophile  with  a keen  inter- 
est in  Napoleon,  and  a state-of-the- 
art  communications  freak. 

The  king's  entourage  also  consists 
of  the  kingdom's  30  noblemen,  from 
whose  ranks  the  king  chooses  his 
ministers.  He  also  decides  how  long 
their  political  careers  should  last 
That  did  not  stop  Tonga's  first  po- 
litical party  being  formed  three 
years  ago  by  die  Pro-Democracy 
Movement.  A few  months  ago.  its 
leader.  Akilissi  Poliiva,  and  a hand- 
ful of  Tongan  journalists  regarded 


as  too  ‘‘progressive"  were  briefly 
jailed  in  the  small  national  prison. 

Yet  one  afternoon  in  late  August, 
Pohiva,  dressed  in  a tie,  jacket  and 
lorn-lava  (the  traditional  Tongan 
skirt),  attended  a reception  given  in 
honour  of  the  New  Zealand  prime 
minister,  Jim  Bolger,  then  visiting 
Tonga,  without  apparendy  causing 
any  embarrassment  to  the  king's 
entourage,  who  were  quietly  danc- 
ing attendance  on  the  lawns  of  the 
New  Zealand  High  Commission. 

Nearby,  Tonga's  portly  and  affa- 
ble deputy  prime  minister.  Hu'aka- 
vamelliku,  reassured  the  assembled 
hacks  about  the  alleged  gagging  of 
the  political  opposition.  He  claimed 
optimistically  that  it  would  "all  end 
with  a good  swig  of  kaw*  (a  local 
tipple).  He  was  in  favour  of  reforms 
— but  in  due  time. 

In  the  background,  standing 
majestically  in  the  middle  of  the  bay. 
was  the  oil  tanker  “presented  by  the 
French  government  of  Tahiti",  as 
the  prime  minister.  Baron  Vaea  de 
Houma,  put  it. 

Franco-Tongan  friendship  goes 
back  a long  way.  In  1855,  two 
decades  before  the  Tongan  mon- 
archy was  officially  established,  the 
islands  signed  a treaty  with  France, 
which  became  the  first  European 
country  to  recognise  Tonga’s  sover- 
eignty. 
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Taufa’ahau  Tupou  IV . . . encourages  his  people  to  eat  less  and  take  exercise  photograph ichrsgcf* 


That  is  something  the  Crown 
Prince  has  not  forgotten.  When 
France  resumed  nuclear  testing  in 
the  Pacific  in  September  1995.  he  de- 
fended President  Jacques  Chirac’s 
decision.  He  said  criticism  of  Franc*; 
was  the  'Work  of  amateurs”  — tiiere 
was  no  point,  he  argued,  in  insulting 
someone  if  you  subsequently  wanted 
to  ask  him  a favour. 

The  “favour''  came  in  the  shape  of 
die  oil  tanker.  After  spending  about 
$1.3  million  on  the  vessel  to  make  it 
Insurable,  Tonga  hopes  to  use  it  to  re- 
distribute oil  to  various  island  stales 


in  the  region.  Although  fiercely  con- 
servative on  political  issues,  the  Ton- 
gan government  is  quick  to  spot  an 
opening  for  business. 

For  some  years  now.  His  Majesty 
has  also  given  some  thought  to  his 
subjects'  weight.  The  Tongans  have 
always  been  big,  strong  people,  but 
with  mounting  consumption  of  fatty 
imported  meal  products  they  have 
tended  to  become  monstrously  large. 

In  August  1995  the  king  launched 
an  annual  weight-loss  competition 
with  the  backing  of  Unicef,  which 
gave  out  nine  weighing  machines  to 


Turkmenistan  has  pipedreams  of  a golden  age 


Sophie  Shlhab  In  Ashkhabad 

IS  THIS  a mirage,  one  wonders  as 
one  contemplates  the  road  that 
leads  out  of  the  Turkmenian  capital, 
Ashkhabad,  straight  into  the  desert 
over  a distance  of  several  kilo- 
metres, one  side  of  the  road  is  lined 
with  34  luxury  hotels  set  among 
gardens,  fountains,  bungalows  and 
swimming  pools.  "And  they're  ail 
practically  emptyl"  chuckles  a mem- 
ber of  the  colony  of  diplomats  and 
businesspeople  who  rent  rooms  by 
the  year  in  the  handful  of  hotels  that 
have  gone  over  to  Western  manage 
ment. 

The  rest,  run  by  the  ministries 
tliat  had  them  built  by  Ttirkish  com- 
panies, have  now  been  waiting  four 
years  for  Turkmenistan's  dream  to 
become  reality.  No  one  knows  how 
much  It  costs  the  state  to  maintain 
and  illuminate  them. 

But,  like  the  half-dozen  other 
international  hotels  that  have  been 
built  or  renovated  in  Ashkhabad, 
and  indeed  like  its  airport,  "the 
most  modern  in  Central  Asia”,  and  | 
the  new  presidential  palace,  a kind . 
of  TsJ  Mahal  built  on  a seven- 
hectare  site  gouged  out  of  the  city 
centre,  they  stand  there  as  a silent 
and  ghostlike  testimony  to  the  am- 
bition of  one  man,  President 
Saparmurat  Niyazov,  to  turn  his  city 
Into  the  Kuwait  of  Central  Asia, 
Turkmenistan  certainly  has  what 
it  takes:  with  a population  of  only 
4.6  million  and  an  area  the  size  of 
Spain,  it  possesses  gigantic  deposits 
of  gas,  of  which  it  was  the  world's 
second-largest  exporter  in  the  Soviet 
era.  But  it  Is  only  potentially  wealthy: 
it  depends  on  the  goodwill  of  Russia, , 
liirough  which  the  two  gas  pipelines 
leaving  Turkmenistan  pass.  And  that 
goodwill  Is  no  longer  there.  i ' 

After  reportedly  . paying'  Turk- 
menistan some  $2  billion  hi  1990-91 
ftfr  gas  exported  outside  the  Com- 


monwealth of  Independent  States 
(CIS).  Russia  subsequentiy  held  on 
to  that  hard-currency  source  for 
Itself  and  diverted  Turkmenistan 
gas  to  other  bankrupt  ex-Soviet  re- 
publics such  as  Ukraine,  Georgia 
and  Armenia. 

Today  even  that  tap  may  be 
turned  off.  In  April,  Niyazov  became 
so  weary  of  waiting  for  bills  to  be 
settled  that  lie  himself  halted  all  gas 
exports,  which  once  accounted  for 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  GDP. 

“If  he  had  distributed  to  the  popu- 
lation only  a fraction  of  what  he's 
spent  on  his  hotels  and  palaces, 
everyone  would  have  already 
invested  in  a business,"  says 
Begench,  a young  worker  on  a huge 
new  park  site.  He  is  paid  120,000 
manat  (about  $21)  a month,  which 
does  not  go  very  far  in  Ashkhabad, 
where  products,  most  of  them 
imported,  command  almost 
Moscow-Hke  prices. 

When'  Niyazov  got  "re-elected" 
president  In  1992  with  99.5  per  cent 
of  the  vote,  he  decided,  like  some 
latterday  AfatUrk,  to  give  himself  the 
title  of  Turkmenbashi.  or  leader  of 
the  Turkmen.  In  January  1994  he  or- 
ganised a referendum  that  ensured 
he  remained  president  until  2002. 
He  explained  that  his  people  were 
not  yet  ready  for  democracy. 

Niyazov,  a former  first  secretary 
of  the  Turkmen  Communist  Party, 
later  elevated  the  personality  cult  to 
levels  unparalleled,  by  his  neigh- 
bours, securijig  in  the  process  the 
indulgence  of  those  who  believed  — 
or  who  had  evdry  interest  in  believ- 
ing— in  his  neutralist,  nationalist 
and  mainly  anti-Russian  stance. 

Yet  he  was  the;  6nly  one'  of  the 
region's  four  Turkic-speaking  presi- 
dents to  have  signed  a joint  defence 
treaty  with  Moscow,  which  arms 
Tbrianenistan,  keeps  an  eye  on  its 
borders  with  Iren  apd  Afghanistan, 
and  sometimes  septfs  back  its  feW, 


political  refugees.  Those  refugees 
have  since  preferred  to  emigrate  to 
more  distant  places,  notably  Scandi- 
navia. 

But  although  there  is  no  point  in 
expecting  to  find  opposition  acti- 
vists in  Ashkhabad,  the  man  in  the 
street  discusses  his  problems  with 
an  eagerness  that  must  be  alarming 
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Niyazov  . . . has  spent  millions 
on  hotels  and  palaces 

for  a country  so  apparently  under 
Niyazov’a  thumb. 

"That  orphan  has  turned  our 
country  into  an  orphan,”  said  a 
woman  about  to  be  evicted  from  her 
house  because  of  building  works. 
She  asked  not  to  be  named  — it  is 
not  done  to  mention  that  Niyazov 
was  brought  up  in  an  orphanage, 
after  losing  his  father,  who  died  jn 
action  in  1943,  and  his  mother,  who 
whs  a victim  of  the  1948  earthquake 
that  all  but  flattened  Ashkhabad.  r ■ 

The  neighbouring  houses,  pow 
being  demolished  to  make  way  for  a 
new  trunk  road,  were  built  shortly 
' after  the  earthquake,  partly  thanks 
to  i fresh  Influx  of  Russians  and ' 


Ukrainians.  Tin-  Turkmen,  who 
used  to  belong  to  nomudic  tribes, 
have  no  urban  tradition  — Russian 
settlers  built  Ashkhabad  at  the  etui 
of  the  19th  century. 

The  woman's  two  daughters  and 
their  seven  children,  who  shared 
the  house  with  her.  will  have  to 
move  into  poky  flats  that  do  not 
have  mains  water  or,  in  some  cases, 
electricity.  They  are  terrified  of  be- 
coming yet  further  victims  of  the 
“Kuwaitisation"  of  Ashkhabad.  The 
city  centre  has  been  stripped  uf  nl- 
mosl  nil  its  residential  housing.  All 
that  remains  are  Us  ministries, 
hotels  and  palaces. 

'Two  categories  of  Turkmen  live 
together  here  without  ever  meet- 
ing," says  Sasha,  a young  Rusaiun 
who  works  as  a street  photogra- 
pher. "Ordinary  people  vanish 
before  sunset,  then  the  streets  are 
deserted.  But  from  10pm  on  they're 
full  of  young  people  driving  BMWs 
and  Mercedes.  Some  are  capable  of 
blowing  $100,000  or  more  at  the 
casino  without  complaining.  Their 
parents  have  been  authorised  to 
export  gas  or  cotton." 

Sasha  knows  he  has  no  future  in 
Turkmenistan,  where  he  was  born. 
But  he  likes  the  place  — and  hates 
file  Russian  climate.  “Perhaps  those 
official  promises  about  a better 
future  will  come  true  one  day,  when 
Iran  or  someone  else  builds  a new 
gas  pipeline.” 

But  the  president  continues  to 
promise  a golden  age,  even  though 
his  country,  which  he  has  "pro- 
tected” from  International  lyione- 
tary  Fund  reforms,  is  the  only  one 
In  the  CIS  that  still  has  high  infla- 
tion and  is  threatened  with  worsen- 

ingreceasion. 

On  May  13,  ahortjy  after  doubling 
the  price  Of  bread,  Niyazov  opened 
the  palace  he  had  paid  $100  million 
to  have  built  by  the'  French  con- 
struction giant,'  Bouygues,  which, 


various  institutions.  He  is  no*  tV4 
outraging  bis  subjects  to  afoptf 
healthier  lifestyle  by  eating  Ifvsc 
doing  exercises. 

The  king  himself,  who  20  ju 
Hgo  weighed  in  as  the  "fattest  t:. 
in  the  world"  with  a weigh!  of 20]! 
for  u height  of  1.88m,  now  work*' 
in  the  gym  three  times  a week:, 
shows  off  his  cycling  prowsv 
curled  by  a posse  of  breath.’- 
bodyguards  ou  foot.  He  has  airr.- 
lost  more  than  70kg  — a right  n: 
achievement. 

(August  3 1 -September  1) 


after  putting  up  a new  mosque fr 
frum  the  capital,  is  now  constr.- 
ing  a new  Palace  of  Congress*^ 
a similar  sum  and  renovating: 
national  television  building.  \ 
Where  does  all  the  money  a*, 
from?  The  question  is  the  subjrt. 
much  debate  at  the  Florida,  an  t- 
tish-slyle  expats’ pub  in  Ashkk-- 
“Prestigious  projects  are  paw*-, 
cash  out  of  the  interest  onTUrtc^ 
investments  in  Germany,  ci 
French.  “Paris  is  financing  the, 
with  guaranteed  loans,  reto 
English-speaking  expats. 

“It’s  nil  laundered  okm^ 
claims  someone  long  fainlfls 

the  region.  Tliflt  view  is  apfjw- 

shared  by  the  Fund  for  W- 
Rights  Violation  Victims  in  * 
Soviet  Central  Asia,  set 
Turkmen  exile,  ShdtataW* 

rov:  The  Imperial  TurinshCi^ 

whose  criminal  leader  Oitf 
Topal  was  murdered  a ygjj; 
Istanbul,  controls  fte.J* 

tourist  industry  MJ’St 
It  is  one  of  the  mafia 
has  links  with  Tur^ 

through  diamond  tralfl^ 
the  laundering  of  reV0Buel 

gTeleyoung  foreign 

cial  who  deals. with  i 

concerned  that  the 
by  certain  sections  of » - 

— the  existence  ° 

-admits-  .-may  be 
He  begs  hidulgencejF-Jj^ 
young  country*.  rf 

. once  he, 
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Jfakara  Health  Research  and  Development 
Centre  Thiet 
Ifakara,  Tanzania 

Applications  are  Invited  for  the  pOBt  of 

DIRECTOR 

The  Ifakara  Health  Research  and  Development  Centre  0HRDC) 
Trust  which  maintains  a health  research  and  resource  centre  at 
Itekara  (Kllombero  District,  Morogoro  Region,  Tanzania)  la  an 
afflate  of  the  National  Institute  for  Medea)  Research,  Tanzania. 

1 The  IHRDC  alms  at  undertaking  priority  research  and  training 
actMtfes  for  the  strengthening  of  primary  health  care 
Implementation.  The  main  research  threat  Is  on  communicable 
i diseases  control  (mainly  malaria),  emphasizing  crinfcafty  based 
i operational  studies  and  health  systems  research. 

The  post  te  available  for  an  Initial  five  year  contract  commencing 
January  1996.  The  successful  applicant  will  have  a first  degree  In 
, science  or  medtefne  with  a postgraduate  degree  In  epidemiology 
« public  health,  preferably  at  PhD  and/or  MPH/MSo  level.  A 
i strong  record  of  research  achievement,  management  experience, 
leadership  skills  and  of  generating  research  funding  ta  required  (It 
I [$  unlikely  that  anyone  with  less  than  6 years  post-graduate 
experience  would  be  appointed)-  Tanzanians  and  nationals  of 
I other  eastern  and  southern  African  countries  are  particularly 
1 welcomed  to  apply 

The  Director  Is  the  chief  executive  of  the  Centre  and: 

• Assures  the  management  of  all  Centre  activities: 

I • Co-ordinates,  promotes  and  initiates  Inter-dlecipllnary 
research  and  training  activities  at  the  Centre: 

• Liaises  with  local,  national  and  Iniematlond  authorities  and 
organisations, 

• Reports  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  alerting  salary  and  the  benefit  package  wfil  be  based  on 
quaftffcationa  and  the  length  and  quality  of  experience,  but  win  not 
bo  lass  than  US  $24,000  per  annum. 

Please  send  your  hand  written  application,  Including  a full  CV. 
copies  of  your  certificates  and  testimonials,  and  names  of  at 
hut  three  work  related  referees  to: 

Chairman,  Search  Committee,  Ifakara  Centre,  c/o  National 

I Institute  for  Medical  Research,  P.O,  Box  9663,  Dar  es  Salaam, 
Tanzania.  Fax:  256*51  -31 864,  to  be  received  not  later  than: 
16th  October  1997. 


gives  me.  three  wBtefmeloi» 


School  of  Engineering  ft  Applied  Science 

Read  of  School 

(Ref:  9722/1) 

following  a nu|or  review  of  Its  acidemlc  structure,  Alton  is  In  the 
pioais  of  Implementing  new  academic  organisational  arrangements,  to 
itpuceto  existing  Academic  Departments  and  Faculties.  As  a result,  it  Is 
wwded  that  four  new  Schools  of  Studies  will  be  established  by  January 

^ie  Univeiiihr  ts  now  seeking  suitable  candidates  for  the  Headship  of 
w Kfxwl  of  Engineering  »nd  Applied  Science,  Applications  will  be 
■wcome  from  Individuals  with  a distinguished  record  of  research  and 
wujiashlp  in  any  of  the  engineering  disciplines. 

salaries  are  negotiable,  but  a salary  significantly  In  excess  of 
professorial  minimum  will  be  on  offer  to  an  appropriate  candidate. 

jkHJtoaler  Uattur- 

in  Control  Engineering 

(Ref:  9723/1) 

j^acancy  arises  as  a result  of  the  appointment  of  Professor  Michael 
as _ Vice-Chancellor  of,  the  University.  Applications  are  sought 
Jrl  a™Wates  who  have  a distinguished  record  of  research  and 
Areas  of  particular  Interest  include;  Control  o/  HIgh-Speed 
U»rh(  ' , ndlHon  Monitoring  of  TUrtwmachlnCTy, .Manufacturing 
s'^TbUng  Mec^anium  aQd  Electromechanical  Machine] Modelling 

IfafcswUl  salaries  art  negotiable.  ; 

SM** 14  dhcun  this  pul  (afenHlIy  may  apprurt  Fntottr  R J 

CbSiUon  ln  cons“ltancy  wprk  will  be, actively  encouraged, 
appointments,  secondments  or  fixed-term  contracts  wlD  be 
“^“ed,  with  appropriate  remuneration. " 

for**  w farther  lafaesatlH  are  nailable  fan  the  Fernand 
,ta|0»  Asm*  tWvewity.  Art m IHaagfe,  HralB|haa  M fZT 
35to»i!!L,Ksp,tat*  “*f  Ns).  TWi  out  3»  Mil;  U tar  aur****!  Mtt 
w»  SWIj  lull:  )u.wBurt«t«*ik ,:'- 
date  24  October  Hiz!  -r 
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APPOINTMENTS  & COURSES  21 


Food  and  Nutrition  Adviser 


OXFAM  a multkJlBClptlnary  Emergencies  department  la  currently 
8®BWrt*  strengthen  Its  food  security  and  nutrition  oapaolty. 

We  are  therefore  looking  to  recruit  an  additional  Food  and 
Nutrition  Adviser. 

The  poet  will  be  bssed  In  Oxford,  but  will  require  frequent 
weraeaa  travel  (total  approximately  3 - 4 months  per  year). 

The  elm  of  this  post  Is  to  give  better  support  to  overseas 
emergency  response  end  aleo  to  review  our  current  programmes 
and  update  or  revise  our  best  practice  guidelines,  considerable 
overseas  experience  and  expertise  ere  Iherafbre  required.  While 


Bated  In  Oxford 
Salary:  £21,407  par  annum,  UK  taxable 

the  poet  holder  will  be  familiar  with  and  advise  on  a broad 
range  of  nutrition  and  food  security  Issues,  specialists  with  an 
expertise  in  any  one  of  these  areas  are  encouraged  to  apply. 
Applicants  must  have  a relevant  professional  qualification  le; 
MSo  or  equivalent  In  Nutrition.  A minimum  of  4 years  varied 
overseas  experience  )b  needed  of  which  at  least  half  should  be 
in  different  emergency  situations. 

Please  quote  ref:  OS/FNA/HM/GW. 

Closing  date:  10  October  1997. 

Interview  dale:  To  be  arranged. 


Oxfam  UM  in  East  Asia  Is  undergoing  rapid  change  towards  integration 
of  thematic  and  sectoral  work  at  a regional  leave.  Add  it  Ion  ally.  Increased 
cooperation  with  sister  Oxfoms  Is  leading  \o  a division  of  tasks.  Within 
this  context  Oxfam  UK/I  Is  retaining  its  presence  in  Indonesia  and  Is 
currently  seeking  an  experienced  end  enuwslastk:  development  worker 
as  County  Representative  from  January  1998. 

The  primary  rote  of  the  County  Representative  is  to  manege  and 
implement  Oxfam's  work  in  Indonesia  in  line  with  agreed 
strategy:  to  represent  Oxfam's  to  external  organisations;  and  to 
contribute  to  the  strengthening  of  Institutional  processes  through 
improving  on  documentation  end  learning  from  current  practice. 

Key  competencies]  • Proven  administrative  and  people 
management  skills  • Excellent  Interpersonal  skills  and  an 


County  Representative  Indonesia 

Based  In  Yogyakarta  (Central  Java)  - initially  2 year  contract 
Salary:  Local  salary  of  IDR  47,891,808  par  annum, 
plus  Relocation  Allowance  for  thoao  relocating  Internationally 


understanding  of  cross  cultural  communication  • Minimum  3 
years  experience  in  development  and  excellent  knowledge  of 
development  and  relief  work,  preferably  In  East  Asia  • Good 
communicator,  both  written  end  verbal  • Thorough  understanding 
of  toe  project  cycle,  of  project  management  and  organisational 
development  Issues  ■ Commitment  to  Equal  Opportunities  and  to 
promote  gender  equity  and  diversity  in  all  aspects  of  Oxfam's  work 
■ Knowledge  of  contemporary  social  economic,  political  and 
cultural  developments  in  East  (Southeast)  Asih  ■ Fluency  m 
English  and  In  Behasa  Indonesia  Is  a distinct  advantage. 

Please  quote  tel:  OS/CR/l/PY/GW. 

Closing  date:  10  October  1997 
Interview  date:  Third  week  of  Octobet. 


For  further  details  A an  application  form  for  both  poala,  plooao  Bond  a largo  SAB  to:  International  Human  Raaouraoa,  Oxfam, 
274  Banbury  Rood,  Oxford  OX2  70Z  quoting  appropriate  roferanao  number. 


Founded  in  1S42,  Oxfam  woma  wltfi  people  regardless  of  ixco  or  religion  in  loMr 
Struggle  against  poverty  0»tom  UK  ana  irgiano  la  a member  o»  O.iam  mi^rraMnat 
For  further  information  mtp  / 1 www.onqwO'id .org/oif am / 
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Working  for  a Fairer  World 


' <i  l>  « " <>  i|  ii  n I (i  |i  |Mi  i 1 u n i I y o in  (j  I o y o r 


Study  TEFL.  ESL  or  TESOL 
by  Distance  Learning.  Atoo:| 
I Cert.  TEFL. 

Dip-  ESP  (Bualneai), 

Cert.  TEFL  (Management)  I 
Pro  ipeehjj  from 

nterne  tlonST*^.  j 
(Uparnlno  Centra*)) 

1 2 Rutland  Square.  ' 
Edinburgh,  EH)  2BB 
Tel/Fax  01269  720440 


& FAIRFAX 

w university  (i&A) 

• Ini  Home  Study  degnw  programs 

• Cractto  for  prior  feaminfl/axparianca 

• BA,  MBA,  PhD  etc  programs  In 
moat  subjects 

• Entry  any  tima 

ftwatoe  from  UKiyae ease  eWeei 
Heofflaaa  (OUwT  p.o.  «oo 


la  offtosa  (OUWL  9J0>  Box  400 
Peterborough  K9  800  UJt 
Tte/TMu+44  HS-lJM  UIW 


ESP  (Business)  courses 
. also  available. 

The  Engttah  Language  Ctr, 
Standbrook  Ha,  Suita  3c, 
2-5  Old  Bond  Street, 

' London  W1X  STB  J 


PROGRAMME  FUNDING  UNIT 
MANAGER 

£26,143  p.a.  (Including  £2.286  L.W.A) 

UK  based  (Vauxhall)  - involves  some  overseas  travel 

SCF  is  the  UKfe  largest  Internationa/  voluntary  agency  working  for  the  rights  and 
welfare  of  children  In  the  UK,  and  over  50  of  the  world’s  (east  developed  countries. 

This  key  role  Is  taking  overall  responsibility  for  planning  and  managing  the  work 
of  the  unit  In  fine  with  the  departmental  end  section  work  plans.  You  wW  lead  upon 
the  development  of  funding  strategies  and  their  translation  Into  practical  plans  and 
procedures  and  guidelines  so  that  a diverse  range  of  funding  sources  can  be  used 
to  maximum  benefit.  In  addition,  you  will  be  developing  policies/ procedures  and 
systems  to  support  the  department  in  its  overall  financial  planning  and  management 
In  liaison  with  the  finance  department. 

You  will  need  an  fry-depth  understanding  of  development  issues  with  particular 
reference  to  both  International  and  UK  programmes'  funding  and  finance  needs. 

You  must  have  extensive  experience  of  negotiating  and  managing  grants,  both 
bflateral  and  multilateral.  An  understanding  and  experience  of  strategic  financial 
management  systems  and  stall  management  are  also  essential. 

_ . For  further  information  and  an  application  form  please  contact:  Jackie  Denton, 
PereWinel  Admlrastrater,  SCF,  17  Glove  Lane,  Camberwell,  London  SE5  8RD. 

Tel:  0171  716  2375.  Appticar^’SOtsIcfo-of-thaUK  ere-wefcome  to  fax  their 
completed  applications  on  01 71  703  2278.  " " 

Closing  date:  29th  September  1997.  Interview  date:  8th  October  1997. 

SCF  alms  to  be  an  equal  opportunities  employer. 


Save  the 

m Working  for  a better  world  for  children 


T 


UNIVERSITY  OF  BRISTOL 
MEd  TEFL  COURSES 

Thh  speciallu  course  in  "[baching  English  as  a Foreign  Language  is 
offered  In  modular  lorm,  permitting  maximum  flexibility;  it  can  be 
completed  In  one  year  Aill-time,  two  to  five  year?  pan-time,  or  in  three 
month  blocks. 

It  has  a number  <tf  special  features: 

• Modular  siructwt  offers  choice  \ 

• Free,  non-asusssed  units  in  mearch  methods,  statistics, 

'’library  research 

• Choice  pr  electives  in  rel&tod  'diets;  eg  educational  administration, 
education  and  development)  teacher  education 

■ r,  Flexibility  Of  assignment  type  to  suit  students'  persona!  agenda 

Ifr  more  IttformilM  contact:  ‘ . I j/j)  1 

Registrations  Office,  School if  Education,  • 

■ 35  Berkeley  Square,  Bristol  B58IJA,  \ 

■ftfc  fOJ/7)  928  7048  ' ; :-AjSJA 

flu:  (0117)925 1537.  , 


Become  a FREELANCE  WRITER 


tyome .study  for  Creative  Writing,  Freelance  & 
News  Journalism,  English  Literature  & History 


Mi &wauxMUm2mii 

THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 
1 i>.  ;+  -14  17 1 ?Ub  7>79l)  www.tiomQ-study.corn 


Appointments  with  VETAID: 

Project  Manager  {vet/afilma I producllonlsO  for  3 yr 
. project  based  fn  Tanzania. 

Vet  for  2,p  yr  project  based  in  Mozambique. . 
.''Qualified  to.  MSc,  w.ifb  .extenslye  experience  of 
1 1 lyesloclc  projects  In  Africa. 


:w-  f T 

r‘l  C-.  S1 

J';  -,.  j . ■ 
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GUARDIAN 


Association  of  Commonwealth  Universities 


UNIVERSITY 

AFRICA  AND  THE  CARIBBEAN 

Botawuia 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Natal  (South  Africa) 

Africa  (Zimbabwe) 

West  Indies  (Trinidad) 

Weal  indies  (TrInWad) 

West  Indies  (T rlnldad) 

West  indies  (Trinidad) 

West  Indies  (Trinidad) 

West  Indies  (Trinidad) 

West  Indies  (Trinidad) 

West  Indies  (Trinidad) 

AUSTRALIA 
ANU  (Canberra) 

ANU  (Canberra) 

ANU  (Canberra) 

ANU  (Canberra) 

Melbourne 

Queensland 

Queensland 

Queensland 

Queensland 

HONGKONG 
Hong  Kong  Unlv. 

NEW  ZEALAND 

Auckland 

Auckland 

Auckland 

Canterbuiy 

Canterbury 

Otago  (Dunedin) 

PACIFIC 

PNGUT  (Papua  New  Guinea) 

PNGUT  (Papua  New  Guinea) 
PNGUT  (Papua  New  Guinea) 
South  Pacific  (Fl|t) 

South  Pacific  (Fiji) 

South  Pacific  (Samoa) 


REF.  NO. 


P Mathematics  W40Q32 

AP  Mathematics  W48Q33 

L Civil  Engineering  W46058 

L Mathematics  & Science  Education  (Chemistry)  W4605B 

Faculty  Computer  Specialist  W46GBQ 

Computer  Coordinator,  National  Institute  for  Research  W46Q61 
SL  Public  Education  Unit  W48Q82 

L Madia  Officer,  Distance  Education  Unit  W46063 

L Editor,  Distance  Education  Unit  W46064 

AP/SL  Applied  Chemistry  ' W48Q37 

L Music  W46065 

UAL  Environmental  Chemistry  W40O41 

UAL  Eoonomlcs  W46042 

UAL  Management  Studies  W46043 

8UL  Computer  Science  W46044 

UAL  Pharmacology  & Therapeutics  W40O45 

UAL  Education  W40O46 

Librarian  flUAailatant  Ubiarian  W48047 

SUL  Veterinary  Physiology  W46048 

Visitors  Program  1999,  Humanities  Research  Centra  W46031 
F/RF/PDF  Economics  W46064 

PDF  Centra  for  Visual  Sciences  W46066 

PDF  Neurosclsnce  W46087 

PF  Food  Production  Horticulture  W46Q89 

P Design,  Manufacturing  & Control  W48030 

SUL  Aslan  Studies  W4QQ55 

SUL  Muetc  W46Q58 

FVSL/L  Graduate  School  of  Management  W48057 


ASP  Information  Systems  W46052 

L Mathematics  Education  W48Q38 

SUL  Transportation  Engineering  W40O39 

L Environmental  & Marine  Science  W46040 

SUL  Accountancy,  Finance  & Information  W46028 

L Geography  W46029 

L Philosophy  W40O53 

Laboratory  Manager, 

Electrical  & Communication  Engineering  W46034 

L/SUAP,  Development  Sociologist  W46036 

Chief  Gataloguer,  Mathaaon  Library  W48036 

SL  Banking  & Financial  Management  W40O49 

L Management  & Public  Administration  W46Q50 

P Agrlculturs/Pro  Vice-Chancellor 
Alafua  Campus  W4608B 


Abbreviations:  P - Professor;  AP- Associate  Professor;  ASP  ■ Assistant  Professor; 
R ■ Reader;  SL  - Senior  Lecturer;  L - Lecturer:  PF  - Professorial  Fellow;  F - Fellow; 
RF  • Research  Fellow;  PDF  - Postdoctoral  Fellow 

For  further  detail*  el  any  of  the  above  staff  vacancies  pleaie  contact  the 
Appointments  Department,  ACU,  3B  Gordon  Square,  London  WC1H  OFF,  UK 
(Internet,  let.  +44 171 818  8024 124  hour  aniweiphonel;  far  +44 171 818  8058; 
e-mail:  Bpptsdicu.se.uk),  quoting  reference  number  of  post(s).  Details  will  be 
sent  by  alrmall/tlrat  class  post.  A simple  copy  of  (he  publication  Appointments 
In  Commonwealth  Universities,  Including  subscription  details,  Is  available  from 
the  same  Bourse. 

Promoting  educational  co-operation  throughout  the  Commonwealth 


PROGRAMME  DIRECTOR 

Monrovia  - Liberia  £24,368  p.a. 

SCF  has  been  In  Liberia,  without  break,  since  1991  and  also  does  some  v/ork  in 
surrounding  countries.  Initially  a relief  programme,  with  the  Liberia  peace  accord  we  have 

started  the  gradual  shift  towards  longer  term  development,  working  Increasingly  In  . _ 

partnership  with  government  and  local  NGOe.  Our  pnograrriniBa^re  brDadTanglr^aird 
Include  health  and  sanitation,  food  eecxirttyrsculer^iitare,  family  tracing,  child  so  Idlers  end 
Infrastructure.  " 

Many  years  of  war  has  had  a serious  Impact  on  the  Bvea  of  Liberian  children.  Our 
challenge  la  to  help  rebuild  normal  Ivee  for  cMldren  toy  supporting  the  restart  of  beeto  services 
and  focusing  on  bukflng  awareness  of  chldrenfe  rights,  We  also  need  to  monitor  the  security 
altuationtoLtoerla,  Starre  Leone,  Qutoa,  end  Ivory  Coast  and  remain  able  to  respond  to 
emeqjency  relief  ehould  the  situation  deteriorate,  As  Ftogramme  Director  you  ere  reeponable 
lor  work  In  el  these  countries  and  need  to  lead  the  SCF  team  In  developing  a framework  for 
ctrrent  and  future  programme  development  and  evoMng  new  rebtionahlps  and  eitenoea. 

Thb  lea  vary  demanding  role  which  calls  for  a rare  combustion  of  qualtlee,  experience 
and  skfis.  Ytou  vril  haua  substantial  eertor  management  experience  of  overseas  development 
and  emergency  programmes  and  be  a strategy,  anatyttoal  ttaker.  A persuasive  negotiator  at 
senior  level,  you  wtt  also  have  acute  political  awareness.  j '' 

This  poet  has  aocompenled  statue  (no  children)  and  b offered  on  a 26  month  contract  1 
with  a salary  of  £24,308  which  should  be  tax  Dee.  You  can  8)60,6X0601  a generous  benefits 
package  Including  accommodation,  fights  and  other  IMng  expenses. 

For  further  delate  and  an  appfcailon  form  please  write  with  your  CV  to  Alice  Desire, 
Overseas  Personnel,  SCF,  17  Grove  Lane,  London  SE5  8RD.  Fax;  0171 793  7610. 

. Closing  date:  16th  September  1097.  , , 

SCF  aims  to  bean  equal  opportunities  employer.  ' . a _ 


CENTRAL  AND  EASTERN  EUROPE 

Programmes  Director  £24,368  p.a. 

- Central  and  Eastern  Europe 

Programme  Coordinator  £22,145  p.a. 

- Federation  of  Bosnia  - Herzgovlna 

There  has  never  been  more  ol  a challenge  to  make  a reality  of  children^  rights  h 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  or  a greater  opportunity. 

Economic  transition  and  civil  disorder  have  affected  children  throughout  the  region, 
Our  programme  Is  designed  to  protect  children  who  are  vulnerable  by  supporting 
governments  In  the  development  of  child  care  policy  and  practice,  assisting  the 
development  of  NG0“3  and  supporting  e range  of  children's  rights  Initiatives. 

To  maximise  our  Impact  and  make  the  best  use  ot  our  resources  we  are  running  ttfe 
programme  In  partnership  with  Redd  Bama  (Save  the  Children  Norway)  and  eatabltoNngo 
regional  base  In  Budapest. 

We  need  a Programmes  Director  In  Budapest  to  manage  and  develop  the  Central  ml 
Eastern  European  programme,  drawing  together  the  policy  Issues  lor  children  which  are 
similar  across  the  region,  developing  a strategy  for  research,  advocacy  and  Influence  and 
maintaining  the  capacity  for  humanitarian  assistance  should  It  be  required. 

To  develop  a practical  programme  within  the  Federation  of  Bosnla-Herzegovina,  w 
also  require  a Programme  Co-ordinator,  based  In  Sarajevo  and  managing  and  representing 
the  programme  in  Ftapublika  Srpska. 

For  bolh  posts  you  will  have  a strong  commitment  to  the  realisation  ol  children’s  ri^itj; 
substantial  direct  strategic  programme  planning  and  management  experience:  strong 
analytical  skills;  and,  given  the  political  complexity  and  sensitivities,  senior  level 
negotlatlon/rspresentation  experience.  As  the  Programmes  Director  position  Is  the  mare 
senior  the  level  of  skills  and  experience  required  Is  obviously  greater. 

Both  posts  have  accompanied  status.  The  Programmes  Director  position  is  offered  on 
a 25  month  contract  and  the  Programme  Coordinator  on  a 19  month  contract.  Saiarw 
should  be  tax  free  and  you  can  also  expect  generous  benelils  package,  including 
accommodation,  flights  and  other  living  expenses. 

For  turther  details  and  an  application  form  please  write  to  Maggie  Innas,  Eastern  end 
Central  European  Division,  SCF.  Cambridge  House,  Cambridge  Grove,  London  W6  OLE  or 
fax:  0181  7<n  4505. 

Closing  date:  17th  October  1997 

SCF  alms  to  be  an  equal  opportunities  employer. 

Save  the  Children  V 


■ Working  for  a better  world  for  children 


>c  ri- 


'•’/oS  o»u 

THE  SWISS  TROPICAL  INSTITUTE 

Invites  applications  for  the  post  of 

a Head  of  the  Support  Centre 
for  International  Health 

to  strengthen  Its  scope  of  sarvfces  In  a now  operational  detwrimer  it, 
the  Support  Centre  tor  International  Heallh  (SQH)  created  In  1996. 
The  SCIH  (s  already  a major  executing  and  consulting  agoncy  lor  lha 
Swiss  Government  In  the  Held  of  fntemallonal  Health  and  has 
currently  soma  twenty  coHaboralors  wllh  a wide  scope  of 
professional  and  cultural  backgrounds.  The  department  is  active  In 
Africa,  Asia  and  countries  of  lha  former  Eastern  Block. 

The  Head  of  Department  Is  responsible  to  lead  this  development 
and  wil  report  to  the  Oitootor  of  lha  Swiss  Tropical  Institute. 
Requirements  for  this  challenging  task  Include  a sound  pubfle  health 
background,  experience  in  the  management  of  a multldtsctpHneiy 
department,  at  feast  ejxyeare  at, worWng  experience  In  the  fieaith 
. jecter-sLdteWctr  i^onaTind  national  lavtf  in  a derveloplng  country 
and/or  the  former  Eastern  Block.  Acquaintance  with  Swiss  funding 
agencies  la  essential.  Experience  end  strong  Interest  to  the  field  of 
health  systems  research  Is  desirable  (PhD  or  equivalent).  Proven 
teaching  ekite  and  experience  fa  an  advantage. 

Excellent  oral  and  written  German,  English  and  French  are  essential; 
Russian,  Spanish  and  Swattl  would  be  an  advantage, 

1 The  ideal  candkiate  shaJd  not  be  older  than  45  years. 

I An  bWel  contract  of  two  vrearewfl  be  offered  with  an  attractive  salary 
according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Swiss  Ttopteal  Institute. 

The  post  to  available  immediately  and  ehould  be  died  as  soon  as 


Advertisements 

It  is  a condition  of  accept 
advertisement  orders  U a 
proprietors  of  The  Gi*da. 
Weekly  do  not  guamrlee  ft 
insertion  of  any  P3^3 , 
advertisement  on  a spwfe,* 
dale,  or  at  all,  arttatfi  ft* 
effort  will  be  made  to  meet 
wfehe6otad«tisei8;  (iitfv 
do  not  accept  labity  for  aiyte 


b^aocuracy  In  the  prtntfrigornr 
appearance  d 
advertisement.  They  ateo  rese-^ 
the  right  to  dasafycofretfyfl 
advertisement,  edit  or 
objeefonabte  wcnJngff# 
any  advertisement. 
Although  every  edverttsarffif 
carefully  checked,  occaw1^ 
mistakes  do  - ocm  ' 
therefore  aak  adverts*" 
assist  ua-by-ehsetfj  w 
advertisements  caroMyjJ™ 
advise  us  Immadataly 
an  error  oca/.  We  rg#*® 
weeanr' ”oenrOT 


for  more  . than 
INCORRECT  Insertion  emT* 

no  repudiation  wS 

In  the  cafce  of  1 
mhor,  changes.—, 
affect  ..the  ..value  d 
advertisement. 


Application*  with  (Matted  Curriculum  Vitae  and  name*  of 
three  references  should  be  submitted  to  the  Dtootor,  8wlee 
Ttopioal  institute,  Soolnstresee  87,  CH-4002  Basel  (phone  + 
41  61-2848283,  Fax  + 41  61-2717951)  from  where  further 
detetie  can  be  obtsinedi  Closing  date  Is  16th  October  1907, 


Working  for  a better  world  for  children 
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The  University  of  Sheffield 
Centre  for  Psychotherapeutic  Studies 

POSTGRADUATE  CERTIFICATE  IN 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 
(GROUP  OR  INDIVIDUAL) 

(One  year,  part-time, 
modified  distance  (earning  programme) 

• Pre -clinical  foundation  In  the  theory  and  practice  of  psychotherapy. 

• Group  Psychotherapy  option  - two  one-week  theory  schools  in 
Sheffield  plus  Introduction  io  the  practice  pi  group  psychotherapy 
over  5 weekends  at  the  TLrvey  Centre,  Bedfordshire. 

Individual  Psychotherapy  o prion  - two  one-week  theory  echoota 
plus  weekly  seminars  at  the  Centre  tor  Psychotherapeutic 
Studies,  Sheffield. 

• Preparation  for  MSo  In  Group  Psychotherapy  or  MA  in 
Psychoanalytic  Psychotherapy, 

• Teachers  Include  Professors  Dig  by  lantern  and  Robert  M Young. 

• Recognition  of  previous  relevant  learning  leading  to  possible 

exemptions  (tom  course  elements. 

For  further  Information:  Centre  for  Payohotherapeutlo  Studies, 

The  University  ol  Sheffield,  16  Claremont  Crescent,  Sheffield 

810  2TA.  Tel:  +44  (0)114  222  2979;  Fox:  +44  (0)114  276  0226; 

Emaltik.rn.Murray4Sheffleld.ao.uk 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


SCHOOL  OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Research  Officer 

R & A Grade  1A:  £15,159  - £22,785  p.a. 

A Research  Officer  is  required  for  1 5 months  for 
an  ESRC  funded  project  on  sentence  comprehension 
and  bilingualism. 

Applicants  must  have  qualifications  and  an  established 
research  record  in  psychology  and  linguistics.  The  following 
abilities  are  required:  research  design,  using  statistical  and 
experimental-generating  packages,  writing  and  publishing 
research  papers  and  grant  proposals. 

Application  forms  and  further  particulars  should  be 
obtained  by  contacting  Personnel  Services,  University  of 
Wales,  Bangor,  Gwynedd  LL57  2DG,  tel.  01248  382926. 

Please  quote  reference  number  97/144  when  applying. 
Closing  date  for  applications:  Monday  6 October  1997. 

Committed  To  Equal  Opportunities 


ttbrh'n#  for  comervoUm 

European  Project  Funding  Officer 

Sandy,  Bedfordshire 
Starling  Salary  £18- 20k 

The  R8PB  Is  the  charity  that  takas  action  for  wild  birds  and  the 
erwlronmenl.  it  is  the  largest  wfcfltfe  conservation  charity  In  Europe 
with  Over  990.000  members  snd  1.000  staff.  We  have  a vacancy  for 
a European  Project  Funding  Officer  to  work  in  a team  developing 
prelect  proposals  for  funding  by  international  agendas.  The  aim  la  io 
raise  funds  to  support  conservation  programmes  In  priority  European 
countries,  including  lha  UK.  ThB  idea)  candidate  will  have  some  or  all 
•of  the  following: 

* familiarity  with  grant-giving  bodies,  preferably 
bilateral/international  onaa 

* proven  ability  to  Influence  decision-make  re 
' proven  ability  to  manage  complex  projects 

1 experience  In  a multi-national  conservation  environment 
For  further  Information  and  an  application  form  please  sand  an 
M 8AE  to  Personnel  Department,  R8PB,  The  Lodge,  Bandy, 
Beds  8G192DL 

Cfoefng  data  for  complete  application  forms; 

Wednesday,  24  September  1807 

TOE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OH  BIRDS 
Reglsiered  Charily  Number  207016 


Traldcra/t  Exchange  is  the  leading  NGO  offering  business 
development  assistance  to  'third  world1  small  and  medium 
sized  enterprises. 

Ttoo  Programme  Manager/  Business  Adviser  posts  must  be 
filled.  Skills  In  business,  delivering  training,  HR  facility  and 
'third  world'  development  issues  are  required.  Overseas 
experience  in  South  Asia,  or  in  East  and/or  Southern  Africa 
are  particularly  relevant.  Overseas  candidates  arc 
encouraged  to  apply. 

Traldcraft  Exchange  is  also  interested  in  those  seeking  part- 
time  employment  or  work  as  coasulianta/aivtociaics  in 
‘third  world'  countries. 

Salary  scales  are  competitive.  Job*  are  usually  based  In 
Gateshead  but  we  are  prepared  to  dtaruss  juta  being  based 
In  the  London  area. 

//gN\  Contact  Joan  Dale,  Traldcraft  Exchange, 

Klngsway,  Gateshead,  iync  and  MVar 

\ ■ 1 NH 1 1 nNB  Fax:  n 191  ,<fi2  2690  MaP  wM 

\ I / CV  (2pp  max)  ami  one  page  ^ Alo^ 

-Tj-i  covering  letter. 

Iraiacratt  Application  form  and  £ ifw*? 

EXCHANGE  joh  details  will  follow. 


for  work  in  relief  and  development  worldwide 
400+  vacancies  each  issuecomplemeniary  agency  directory  sent  by  air-mail 
annual  subscription  { 10  issues) : e-mail  £30  airmail  £55  Pay  by  Access,  Della.  Visa  or  Mastercard 
Fax  details  quoting  Ref  GW5  to:  +44  17  1 737  3237 


World  Service  Enquiry 
Sharing  Skills  and  Promoting  Community 
1 Stockwell  Green,  London  SW9  9HP,  England 
Enquire  by  e-mail:  wse@cabroad.u-net.com 


LANGUAGES 

LEXUS  would  lie  (a  hoar  H-m 
speakers,  either  naTive  tv  rvit*- 
noliw?.  T*l  k.i-jfMP.  VttlniKUFS* 
Marri-inn  Cl«r.eM  .n't!  SwaMi  v/Ho  I 
oru  Ini.v^teo  in  Utvjjfuyj  <\p  I 
reference  henk  proiects 
PImbb  write  to:  Editorial 
Director,  Lexus  Ltd,  13  Nowton 
Terrace,  Glasgow  03 7PJA 


jim/feu  4k, >kuirJ 

HyUVIlT  ir^uli->I  Ini 

ln(|UKiim  *n .im% 

ffywl  wmiit  «>lWr%  'L  mi  ill  in-, 

ad  (UMidmilr.n  n,i  I >«*i  , iiut4t-v 
Uoicirncitd  nemo  lair,  Ejirpt 
DKciury  iBicrvUwi  in  loadaa,  kuh, 
Midrld.  Ntw  Talk.  Ctnd  CV  10 
Sally  Tilled  CGW697),  I Canon  Si, 
loaikin  WCAIR  MB,  UK. 


CLASSIFIED 


CAR  HIRE 

I Hiring  a car  kT  />.Jif  I . 
toe  UK  this 

OUR  PRICES  WILL  I 
NOT  BE  BEATEN  R 

UnBmfted  mileage  meet  A [I 
greet  bI  Manchester! London  I 

£99^ 

New  Cere  ftjty  fndueive  I 

TEL)  e44  1483  860046  •! 
L FAXi  e44  I486  66018T  i 

PERSONAL 

IfeBPI 

"f  P«fre«ii£l  Krrkc  I 

To  advertise  In 

the 

Guardian 

Weekly 

i ■ Ms 

i ^161  908  3810  I 

I fax: 

I +44 1B1  839  4436 

^w'r#<*»99uerdten.oo.ijli 


Going ...  — 

Going ...  -= 

Gone! — 

With  prices  starting  from  under 
£13.00  a day  fully  Inclusive,  none 
of  our  cars  will  be  hanging  around! 


I.  ,tvnl 

t«-i  -m  l'mn  i.  n 
t.ik:  i i i«iO»  r/w.m 

Sili':-  IKtj»  I'lvywvw .ocr.co.uk/ 

MMUAMMy 


MANCHtSTI-n 
^ AIRPORT 

Car  hire: 


MARTINS  The  Car  Hire 
— Specialists  . 

Free  Personal 
Meet  ‘n’  Greet  Service* 


cmail:gdw1cOmai1sd.cl£ifH)n.co-uk  webJiUpJAvww.bbt4X3.uk/martlru 
‘applicable  to  Healhtow,  Oatwlck,  Maochutct  & Southampton,  7 day*  & ovej 


Tel +44  1256  324448 
Fax +44  1286  843038 


Ford  Eaodrt  140  3dr  £1M  p.w. 
Ford  Baeort  1 A/BD  Bdr  Cl  tO  p.w. 
Ford  Mondao  Mr  - tt»p.w. 
rord  Monday  Automatic  CISC  p.w. 
Ford  Mendao  Eatatu  Cl  58  p-w. 

UU  meod  oan.  Uy  M14M  rata*.  Mm  and 
oraM  MMDM.tonHMKwrwOaMkk 
Phono  - Pa*  U.K.  444  1 403  267888 

I Road,  HcnTwn,  WbjI  &jSM>  HHI2 ILH 


MAILORDER 


ErtgUsh  and  U.S.  , 

and  soil  worldwtrie.  A Helpful 
I efficient  service, with  no  soariih 


fbei  uW  no  obUplkm.  Write;  fax  Of 


t k DAWrCC  1T  THE  EXCELSIOR  HOTEL  HEATHROIV 
fk  THE  F:QRT6  p°STHOUSE  GATW1CK 


AND  MANCHESTER  AinPORT 

fDAYH  tJQ.WS  ?IDAYS  2JIDAYS 


TOYOTA  COftOUA  AUTO , 179.60  339.00  491  00 
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Bye  bye  boomers, 
hello  Brussels 

Martin  Walker  reflects  on  the  generational  shifts 
he  has  witnessed  in  the  nine  years  he  has  served  as 
the  Guardian’s  Washington  correspondent 
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My  OLDEST  American 
friend,  who  picked  me  up 
in  a flash  sports  car  when 
1 was  hitchhiking  back  to  Harvard 
from  a rock  concert  in  1969  and 
flicked  open  a cigarette  box  to  offer 
a choice  of  Panama  Red  or  the  fear- 
some Hawaiian  stuff  called  Maui 
Wowie,  has  an  interesting  take  on 
the  most  important  change  in  Amer- 
ican life  over  the  past  30  years. 

"The  beer  revolution.  No  ques- 
tion. We’d  never  have  smoked  all 
that  dope  if  the  beer  had  been  any 
good,”  says  Greg,  who  has  been  a 
lawyer,  a real  estate  agent,  an 
insurer  for  Porsches,  a manager  of 
female  professional  golfers,  and  is 
now  living  with  a stunning  Swedish 
opera  star. 

I have  a photograph  in  support  of 
his  thesis,  taken  at  President 
George  Bush's  summer  White 
House  in  Kennebunkport.  We  had 
just  come  off  his  speedboat,  after  n 
spine  jai  ring  jaunt  to  see  the  seals 
off  the  Maine  coast,  nnd  Mr  Bush 
tossed  me  a bottle  of  beer  from  the 
portable  coolbox  on  the  clock.  It  was 
Budwciser,  that  American  desecra- 
tion of  a proud  Czech  name,  nnd  the 
kind  of  sour  soft  drink  which  had 
turned  my  friend  Greg  off  the  stuff 
until  1 took  him  to  a London  pub. 

A couple  of  months  later  at  Man- 
chester, New  Hampshire,  the  little- 
known  Governor  Bill  Clinton  and  I 
were  propping  up  the  airport  bar 
and  waiting  for  the  plane  that  would 
eventually  get  back  to  little  Rock. 
We  were  gassing  about  the  next 
year’s  presidential  campaign,  but 
the  significant  memory  is  that  we 
were  drinking  Sam  Adams,  the 
splendid  hand-crafted  beer  from  a 
Bmali  Boston  brewery  that 
launched  America's  real  ale  revolu- 
tion. Baby-boomers  balk  at  Butl- 
weiser. 

In  the  nine  years  tliat  I have  been 
the  Guardian’s  correspondent  in 
America,  the  underlying  story  has 
been  the  great  generational  shift  of 
the  baby-boomers  coming  to  iwwer, 
despite  the  noisy  and  truculent 
resentments  of  that  more  traditional 
America  still  entrenched  in  the  mili- 
tary, the  police,  the  fundamentalist 
churches,  the  Bud-swilling  frater- 
nity houses  and  Country  & Western 
bars. 

The  shift  has  not  just  been  about 
the  occupant  of  the  White  House, 
nor  even  about  the  beers  and  die 
now-ubiquitous  Californian  chardon- 
nays  and  designer  coffee  bars.  The 
way  Americans  live,  the  food  they 
eat,  the  cars  they  drive  and  the  work 
they  do  and  the  kind  of  sports  they 
watch  and  TV  shows  they  laugh  at 
have  all  changed  to  echo  the  baby- 
boomer  taste. 

The  traditional  grip  of  the  Safeway 
supermarkets  with  their  plastic  pro- 
duce is  giving  way  to  mushrooming 
new  chains  of  organic  food  stores. 
The  old  dominance  of  the  Big  Three 
TV  networks  has  dwindled  with 
cable  and  satellite  to  the  point  where 
some  nights  they  get  just  over  half 
the  national  audience. 

To  arrive  In  America  when 
Ronald  Reagan  was  president  and 
leave  It  with  Bill  Clinton  embarked 
on  a second  term  is  to  have  made  a 
journey  from  one  kind  of  America  to 
another,  and  one  that  so  far  bds  con- 


founded all  the  worst  fears  of  the  i 
departing  old  guard. 

“It’s  a terrible  generation,”  one  of  i 
my  favourite  military  men,  General  1 
Bill  Odom,  who  used  to  run  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency,  once  told  1 
me.  “Even  the  good  ones  who  came 
out  to  serve  under  me  in  Vietnam.  I 
They  couldn't  take  orders  and  they 
could  give  them.  The  entire  genera- 
tion is  shit.” 

Not  so.  The  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture of  the  baby-boom  generation  is 
how  stunningly  well  they  appear  to 
be  doing.  Reagan's  old  guard  may 
claim  to  have  made  the  final  heave 
in  the  arms  race  that  broke  the 
Soviet  economy  and  won  the  cold 
war.  But  it  has  been  Clinton's  team 
tiiat  can  claim  to  be  winning  the 
peace,  passing  the  Chemical 
Weapons  Convention,  intervening 
to  end  the  Bosnian  war,  to  enlarge 
Nato,  and  to  send  the  aircraft  carri- 
ers to  tite  Taiwan  Strait  and  give 
warning  to  China  that  the  old  cold 
war  containment  strategy  could  be 
turned  against  them  too. 

There  is  no  parallel  in  modern 
history  for  the  global  military  hege- 
mony which  the  United  States  now 
eqjoys  on  land,  sea  and  in  aerospace. 
Its  defence  budget  is  the  same  as 
the  next  10  significant  military  pow- 
ers added  together,  its  weaponry  is 
a technical  generation  ahead.  And  it 
all  costs  just  $250  billion  a year,  a 
mere  3.6  per  cent  of  GDP.  The  last 
time  the  US  spent  so  tiny  a portion 
of  the  national  wealth  on  defence 
was  1940,  the  year  before  Japan’s  at- 
tack on  Pearl  Harbor  bounced  them 
into  global  dominance. 

This  is  the  modern  Rome,  its  gar- 
risons still  standing  watch  on  the 
Rhine  as  the  legions  did  2,000  yeare 
ago.  But  Its  troops  and  bases  also 
uphold  the  Pax  Americana  in  Japan 
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much  earlier,  just  as  the  baby- 
boomers  began  leaving  their  col- 
leges anti  their  anti-war  demos  for 
the  real  world. 

Between  1947  nnd  1972.  median 
family  income  in  the  US  doubled, 
from  $18,000  to  $30,000  a venr  hi 
today's  dollars.  From  1972  to  1994  it 
barely  rose  at  all.  To  a large  extent 
this  can  be  attributed  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  households 
and  the  poverty  of  single-parent 
households.  But  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  women  In  the  workplace 
has  more  than  tripled  in  the  past  30 
years  meant  tiiat  for  most  American 
families,  two  wages  were  needed  to 
sustain  tiring  standards  that  one 
used  to  pay  for. 

Through  the  great  inflation  of  the 
1970s  and  the  ravening  deficits  of  the 
1980s  and  downsizing  of  the  old 
labour-intensive  corporations  in  the 
early  1990s,  this  stalling  of  the  great 
American  prosperity  machine  domi- 
nated the  politics  and  the  mood  of 
tile  nation.  It  fuelled  tile  fashionable 
(and  wrong-headed)  theories  of 


To  arrive  In  America  when 
Ronald  Reagan  was  president 
and  leave  It  with  Bill  Clinton 
embarked  on  a second  term  is  to 
have  made  a Journey  from  one 
kind  of  America  to  another 


and  Korea  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Its 
(and  happily  our)  language  is  the 
modern  Latin,  just  as  the  communi- 
cations satellites  and  phone  links 
and  Internet  are  our  equivalent  of 
Roman  roads.  The  Americans  even 
have  that  Roman  obsession  with  the 
export  of  decent  plumbing  and  cen- 
tral heating. 

But  If  the  old  guard  still  claim  to 
have  won  hot  and  cold  wars  alike, 
they  plunged  the  US  economy  into 
dire  straits  to  do  it  The  best  sound- 
bite  of  the  1992  election  campaign 
came  from  the  late  Senator  Paul 
Tsongas:  "The  cold  war  is  over,  and 
Japan  won." 

He  was  talking  about  the  massive 
federal  budget  deficits  ■ of  the 
Reagan-Bush  years,  which 'took  the 
government's  debt  from  barely 
$1,000  billion  when  Reagan  entered 
the  White  House  to  more  than 
$4,000  billion  when  Bush  left  it  But 
tiie  leal  economic  failure  had  begun 


American  decline  and  of  imperial 
overstretch,  and  accelerated  the  eco- 
nomic and  jobs  crisis  of  the  Inner 
cities,  which  in  turn  steepened  crime 
rateB  and  racial  tensions. 

Then  came  what  must  with  fair- 
ness be  called  the  Clinton  boom. 
Median  family  income  is  up  to 
nearly  $40,000.  Unemployment  is 
below  5 per  cent,  GDP  growth  is 
over  4 per  cent  and  Inflation  below 
3 per  cent  Above  ati,  this  comes 
from  a transformed  American  eco- 
nomy. When  Clinton  first  went 
abroad  in  1968,  trade,  accounted  for 
about  10  per  cent  of  American  GDP. 
It  now  accounts  j for,  more  than 
30  per  cent  and  tne  Clinton  boom 
leans  heavily  bn  tlie  way  the  US  is 
now  the  world's  biggest  exporter 
and  has  become  [unprecedentedly 
dependent  on  the  ' global-  economy 
which  it  dominates;  j. 

This  is  a .matter  of  quality,  as 
much  as  quantity,  Of.the  three  great 


exporting  nations,  the  tkiVic  image 
of  number  three  is  ill*.-  Mt-iveiles 
Benz  car.  a splendid  pim-e-  >M  basi- 
cally 1930s  technology.  'Hie  classic 
image  of  number  two  i>  the  Sony 
Walkman  and  the  WR,  cleverly 
marketed  products  of  1970s  techno- 
logy. The  classic  image  «»f  number 
one  is  the  Windows  PH  opernliug 
system,  or  a Boeing  717.  or  I lolly- 
wood’s  latest  megabit.  Which  eco- 
nomy would  you  rather  be  part  of? 

The  result  of  the  cold  war  has 
been  a victory  more  strategically 
sweeping  than  any  since  Trafalgar, 
which  established  tile  global  domi- 
nance of  the  Royal  Navy  and  the  tri- 
umph of  Britain's  revolutionary  new 
industrial  and  commercial  system. 

The  Americans  have  slithered 
with  remarkable  speed  from  the 
cold  war  strategy  of  lending  a 
global  military  structure  to  organ- 
ising the  new  free  trading  and  capi- 
tal-mobile global  economy,  of 
which  they  are  linchpin  and  guar- 
antor, Clinton  can  orntc  a bit  ful- 
soinely  about  the  triumph  of  free 
markets  and  free  Institutions,  nnd 
democracy  may  not  quite  be  the 
word  for  the  emergent  structures 
of  Kimsin,  Chinn  and  Mexico,  but 
he  has  a cogent  point. 

And  America's  renewed  domestic 
I prosperity  lias  brought  with  it  some 
liappy  social  effects;  {dunging  rales 
of  murder  and  violent  crime;  a job- 
creating  economy  that  is  easing  the 
transition  to  the  "reform”  of  welfare; 
and  a baby-boomer  sensibility 
which  is  civilising  at  least  the  dis- 
course for  women  and  gays.  Above 
all,  It  may  finally  be  helping  recon- 
cile America  to  its  extraordinary 
achievement  with  its  historic  an- 
guish over  race. 

We  are  accustomed  to  focusing 
grimly  on  that  40  per  cent  of  young 
black  males  who  are  in  prison,  on 
bail  or  on  probation,  caught  up  in  a 
violent  and  vindictive  culture  that 
now  has  almost  1.5  million  Ameri- 
cans behind  bars. 

But  there  is  a bright  side  to  the 
picture  which  would  gladden  the 
heart  of  Martin  Luther  King,  who 
did  so  much  to  bring  it  about  The 
1990  census  found  that  of  30  million 
black. Americans,  more  than  9 mil- 
lion lived  in  households  with  an  an- 
nual income, of  $35,000  or  more,  the 
usual  definition  of  middle  class. 

Among  black  Americans  30  years 
ago,  therewere  five  times  as  . many 
high  school  dropouts  as  college  grad- 
uates. Now.  among  blacks  aged  25- 
i 44...  the  numbers  are  even;  In  1970, 


•mb'  15.3  pi-r  cent  of  blacks  had  any 
Cdllcgi-  i-riiicalioii;  today,  the  liguir  is 
•18.3  per  cent  (compared  with  59* 
piTivm  .mu  »ng  whites). 

U\  suburb  -.liter  suburb,  from  Car- 
sun  in  California  In  Southfield  in 
Michigan  In  Queens  in  New  Yort. 
black  median  household  income  is 
higher  I him  that  ol  whites,  ns  the : 
new  black  middle  class  abandon* 
the  inner  eily  fur  the  snfer  streets  i 
nnd  better  schools,  just  as  the 
whites  did. 

Asian  Americans  and  Hispanic 
Americans  are  doing  even  better, 
following  in  the  classic  footsteps  of 
the  Irish,  Italian  and  Jewish 
immigrants  who  found  and  forged 
such  opportunity  in  America,  and 
made  so  many  compromises  with  its 
brutal  rules.  For  every  time  I 
remember  the  Kini  family,  whose 
shop  and  shotguns  saved  me  from  a 
rampaging  mob  in  the  Los  Angeles 
riots,  I recall  also  the  gentle  Jewish 
grandfather,  un  Auschwitz  survivor, 
whom  l met  at  a National  Rifle  Asso- 
cinlinn  convention  in  St  Louie. 

"If  we'd  had  the  right  to  hw 
arms,  the  Gestapo  would  have  hat I* 
helluva  recruitment  problem,  w 
said,  his  fingers  playing  over  a 
.Smith  and  Wesson  .38  as  If  It  were* 
violin,  in  one  of  those  reman* 
which  bring  you  up  short  to  retrutu* 
old  assumptions. 

1 still  think  America’s  gun 
are  insane,  its  health  system  ow’ 
priced  and  socially  unjust,  ana 
political  finance  system  breetmn 
ingiy  corrupt.  I still  fear  that  eve 
this  economic  boom  continues 
defy  gravity,  America  is  ‘v 
re-creating  an  eerily  Victorian  soc® 
system  of  a sleek  midd  e 
squatting  above  an  underclass™ 
an  ominously  large  number 
respectable  poor.  . ■ . 

But  I leave  shinned  by  the  rojj 
ability  of  tliis  most  frenetic^ 
hires  to  re-invent  itself,  awed  _ 
generosity,  aghast  at  itB  * w', 

swings  from  cultural  deji»fr 
crude  overconfidence,  apd 
impressed  by  how  weU  the, 
boomers  are  managing _timtr  .xi 


tance.I  shall  toast  my  faraway  , 

a last; glass  of  Sam  Adams 
Lager,  <and  -reflect 

Japanese-owned  resort  hrte«' 

golf  chines  which  now  occ  w . 
HaWalian  fields  where  the  tyr. 
Wowie  used  to  grow..  . 


Martin  Walker  starts  'as  the  ; •**  J 

Guafdiah's  European  Editor  . j 

tols  mbrith  ' 
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Quid  pro  quo  . . . The  old  British  50p  coin  and  its  slimmer,  lighter  but  still  seven-sided  replacement 
Introduced  by  the  Royal  Mint  last  week.  The  coin  will  be  phased  In  over  the  next  year  by  whicii  time  the 
old  version,  which  has  been  in  circulation  since  decimalisation  in  1969,  will  cease  to  be  legal  tender.  In 
November,  a £2  coin  will  also  be  introduced  to  Britain  photograph  seam  dempsey 


Notes  & Queries  Joseph  Harker 


KOU  recently  reported  that 
“we  share  98  per  cent  of 
our  genetic  make-up”  with 
bonobons  (pygmy  chim- 
panzees). What  proportion  (on 
average)  of  my  genetic  make-up 
do  I share  with  any  member  of 
the  human  race? 

ANY  differences  in  genetic  make- 
up of  human  beings  amount  to 
less  than  0.2  per  cent.  So  we  each 
share  more  than  99.8  per  cent  with 
all  other  hunians.  Which  makes  ati 
the  deaths  from  “ethnic  cleansing" 
and  other  racist  ideology  so  much 
sadder.  —Jimmie  Storey,  Neva  South 
Wales,  Australia 


A FTER  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  the  Roman  ■ 
empire,  how  long  did  it  take  for 
pagan  worship  to  die  out? 

DAGAN  worship  hasn’t  died  out 
' — aak  any  Italian  soccer  fen.  — 
Atortjw  Wells,  South  Fremantle,  West 
Australia 


|A/ftf  is  the  "hash  key”  on  a 
■ * telephone  so  called? 

8ECAUSE  the  telephone  com- 
panies realise  that  one  day 
drugs  drill  be  legalised  and  plan  to 
8tort  a delivery  service.  — , Steve 
Motion,  Ecctes,  Manchester  \ 

T 'HE  hash  mark  on  a telephone  Is 
/ called  because  If  you  aedden- 

hit  it  while  dialing  It  makes  a 
complete  hash  of  the  number.  — 
Cheeman,  Bqngkokf  Thailand 

l"HE  hash  key  is  not  universally 
' so  called,  hi  Canada,  for 
sample,  It  Is  known  as  the  oc- 
rothorpe.  Some  British  companies 
dave  tried  to  standardise  on  "the 
square  key",  but  for  those  of  us  who. 
f/^d^^atriictions  for  telephone 
“wrs./Tiash"  is  concise  and  unaih- 

.Wguoua, , " ; 

The,  symbol  Is  also  used  to  Indl- 
numbers,  especially  In  the 


United  States,  and  as  a proof-read- 
ing mark  to  indicate  a space.  Cham- 
bers dictionary  traces  its  name  to 
“hatch"  and  “hachure"  — marking 
or  shading  with  fine  (often  diago- 
nal) lines,  incisions  or  inlaid  strips. 
— Jane  Teather,  JET  Documentation 
Sendees.  Loudon 


A PART  from  Italy  and  India, 
which  countries  cater  best 
for  vegetarian  tourists? 

DUE  to  to  the  presence  of  chains 
such  as  McDonald's  and  Pizza 
Hut  throughout  the  world,  vege- 
tarians can  at  least  get  chips  and 
pizzas.  We  have  found  good 
vegetarian  food  without  any  prob- 
lem in  Kenya,  Madagascar  and 
Thailand.  — Harish  and  Chandni 
Shah(  London 

IN  RECENT  years,  I have  found 
/ that  Britain  has  developed  better 
opportunities  for  vegetarians  to 
enjoy  their  holidays  as  “normal" 
people  than  almost  anywhere  else. 

The  piece  I have  found  it  most 
difficult  to  obtain  vegetarian  food 
(other  than  omelettes)  is  France.  — 
Andy  Woolley,  Cowpe,  Lancashire 

IN  THE  many  food  courts  of  Singa- 
/ pore,  there  is  a huge  variety  of 
wonderful  vegetarian  food.  Unfortu- 
nately,, if  you  pronounce  the  phrase 
wrongly,  you  may  end  up  with  pigs-, 
organ  soup  or  chicken-feet  stew-  — 
Andy  Wallace,  Singapore 


W 


HAT  is  the  derivation  of  the 
expression  “nitty-gritty”?  . 

A'  lUTY-GRITTY,  according  to 
/ V some  wordsmiths,  cornea  from 
an  association  of  nits,  tne  eggs  pr 
larvae  of  hair  lice,,  aijd, grits,,  abra- 
sive granules.  Of  course,  the  term's 
'reduplication  (the  repetition  o r par- 
tial repetition 'of  a radical  element) 
may  have  played  a part.  The  term 
dates  from  the  1960s  In  America.  — 
John  Abbott  . Deppe  t Bay,  Oregon, 

usa.'::  ' 


/IK4S  once  told  off  for  using  the 
expression  on  the  grounds  (hat  it 
was  racist.  When  I asked  for 
clarification,  my  politically  correct 
friend  thought  it  had  something  to 
do  with  blacks  In  (he  American 
South  being  characterised  as  having 
nits  and  eating  grits.  —Alison  Kelfy, 
Luxembourg 

NUTTY  was  an  18th  century 
I V dealer  in  abrasives.  His  shop 
was  in  London,  and  he  was  noted  for 
being  a stickler  for  detail.  One  could 
tackle  the  tough  problems  with 
some  of  his  gritty  material.  — 
William  Moeser,  Springfield , 
Vermont,  USA 


WMMHATare  the  chances  of  the 
lr  Ir  Year  2000  computeixlate 
problem  causing  world-wide 
economic  meltdown? 

ONE  in  a millennium.  — Mungo 
Contain,  Bulawayo,  Zimbabwe 


Any  answers? 

MMJHBREdoea  the  term 
WW  "toffee-nOBed”  come  from? 
— Shuart  Eaton,  Pulheim-Geyen, 
Germany 

I /L/ ELY  are  Anglo-Saxons, 

WW  unlike  the  people  of  other 
nations,  exceedingly  tight- . ( 
lipped  about  the  size  of  (heir  , 
earnings?  — Diuo  Bmsan,  j 
Melbourne,  Australia  , 

■H/HAT  is  the  adoptive 
WW  function  of  blushing?  What 
is  the  mechanism, 'and  why  dpes 
it  affect  women  ipo^foarjnien? 
—Diana  Simpkins,  London  . 

" . , • . - i, 

Answerahhoiiid  bee-mailed  ip  . j 
viteehty®guardiar),c6'.uk,  faxed  to  1 . 
"oi  71/+441 7i  -242-0985,  or 
ported  to  The  .Guardian  WeSWy,  . 

: 7$  f%rfngdoh  ^paq,  LoncJort  EG1 M 
3HQ;  The  Notes,  A Queries  (/vebslte 
is  at  http://hq.gu0itilerilco.UI</ 
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Letter  from  Karachi  Mary  Dunlop 

A night  at  the  races 


I A /E  HAD  been  curious  about 
1/1/  the  donkeys  for  weeks, 
lr  lr  Every  Thursday  night, 
enormous  numbers  of  them,  pulling 
carts  overloaded  with  passengers, 
headed  towards  Karachi's  seaside 
area.  The  occupants  of  the  carts  — 
often  as  many  as  a dozen  — 
whooped,  yelled  and  waved  what 
looked,  and  sounded,  like  football 
rattles. 

Intrigued,  one  night  wc  followed 
them.  Near  the  shrine  of  Qazi  Ab- 
dullah Shalt  in  Clifton  — n seaside 
suburb  whose  fresh  breezes  the 
British  believed  cured  the  “vapours" 
— we  discovered  hundreds  of  dun- 
key  carts  surrounded  by  milling 
crowds  of  chattering,  laughing 
Baluchi  men  and  boys.  S[)oitiiig  for- 
eigners, (hey  soon  pulled  us  into 
their  midst,  enthusiastically  telling 
us  thnt  Thursday  night  was  racing 
night.  Donkey  racing. 

By  day.  the  men  transport  goods 
all  over  the  city  on  their  donkey 
carts.  Ail  licensed  donkey  carls  in 
the  city  spurt  number  plates.  Hie 
work  is  tremendously,  bnck-break- 
ingly  hard,  and  a long,  long  day  pro- 
vides a meagre  salary. 

Firasat,  who  like  many  lvaraehi 
ties  speaks  several  of  Pakistan's  lan- 
guages fluently,  acted  as  translator 
as  die  men.  all  trying  to  shout  at 
once,  explained  how  the  race  was 
run.  Contrary  to  what  we  had  first 
thought,  not  everyone  takes  pari. 
The  real  race  is  between  just  two 
donkeys.  The  other  few  hundred 
are  spectators  — or  at  least  provide 
the  transport  for  the  human  spec- 
tators. 

We  were  led  forward  through  the 
excited  crowd  to  view  the  stars  of 
the  show,  two  small  donkeys  har- 
nessed to  little,  one-man  carts.  Rac- 
ing donkeys  are  much  more  slightly 
built  than  their  heavier,  working 
cousins  and  are  specially  bred.  They 
never  have  to  pull  loads,  and  live  a 
life  of  positive  luxury,  pampered, 
petted  and  fed  on  the  very  best  their 
owners  can  provide.  "This  one", 
Firasat  said  of  one  of  the  two,  whose 
proud  owner  was  yelling  at  us  over 
the  crowd,  “costs  more  to  feed  than 
my  family.  These  donkeys  are  better 
fed  than  their  owners’  children." 

The  race  does  not  get  under  way 
until  after  midnight,  when  Karachi's 
streets  are  a little  less  congested. 
But  the  men  gatheT  earlier  to  the 
evening  to  socialise.  There  was  a 
wonderful  sense  of  camaraderie 


among  them  as  they  talked  form 
and  exchanged  news  and  ribald 
remarks.  Firasat  blushingly  refused 
to  translate  any  of  the  latter.  But  he 
did  tell  us  that  heavy  bets  arc  placed 
on  the  outcome  of  a race.  A great 
deal  of  money  con  be  lost  or  won  on 
a Thursday  night,  allowing  the  victo- 
rious owner  to  recoup  some  of  his 
investment. 

Finally,  (he  two  litllc  donkeys 
sped  off.  The  football  rattles  went 
into  action  and  raucous  whoops  and 
cheers  filled  tile  niras  the  support- 
ers battled  to  slay  close  lo  the  main 
protagonists.  The  drivers  of  the 
larger  carls  resembled  demented 
Hen  Hurs  as  they  urged  I heir  don- 
keys into  n gallop. 

The  race  ends  several  kilometres 
away  on  the  Napier  Bridge.  By  the 
time  we  arrived  — tim  laic  to  wit- 
ness the  winner's  triumph  — some 
of  (he  donkey  men  were  already 
heading  home.  As  a group  of  carls 
charged  past  us.  I said  wistfully.  "It 
looks  like  fun.”  ’file  words  wen 
barely  out  of  my  mouth  when  a don- 
key cart  was  pulled  in  a halt  ami  ail 
invitation  issued.  I could  hardly 
refuse,  could  I? 

The  grinning  driver  Marled  ;ii  a 
gentle  trot,  giving  myself  and  my 
equally  foolhardy  companion  time 
to  adjust  — and  making  sure  the 
oilier  drivers  would  notice  his  for- 
eign cargo.  Then  without  warning, 
we  were  al  full  gallop,  the  oilier  don- 
key men  spurred  on  to  wen  greater 
heights  of  exuberance  as  they  races! 
to  overtake  us. 

Thundering  through  the  street- 
of  downtown  Karachi,  we  clung  \» 
the  sides  of  the  cart  with  the  super- 
human strength  born  out  of  fear.  As 
we  shot  past  our  turning  for  home 
we  tried  to  request  a stop,  but  it  was 
clear  by  then  we  had  been  forgotten 
— the  driver  concentrating  solely 
on  winning  the  impromptu  race  our 
presence  had  encouraged.  The 
thought  of  leaping  out  briefly  crossed 
my  mind  and  was  dismissed.  Fool- 
hardy, maybe,  suicidal,  no. 

Finally,  we  juddered  to  a stop,  a 
long  way  from  home.  Not  knowing  or 
caring  who  had  won,  we  clambered 
gratefully  onto  terra  firms,  thanking 
the  stiU-grinmng  driver  for  an  unfor- 
gettable experience.  As  we  headed 
wearily  homewards,  our  battered 
bodies  feeling  as  though  they  had 
been  subjected  to  a vicious  assault, 
the  echo  of  the  donkey  men's  laugh-  , 
ter  bHU  sounded  to  our  ears.  1 


A Country  Diary 


Brenda  Owen 

yVNQABURRA,  Queensland: 

This  area  la  renowned  for  its 
waterfalls,  extinct  volcanoes  and 
fantastic  fig  trees.  Ficus  vlreijs 
Is  innocent  In  its  Infancy  but 
murderous  in  its  maturity  — a 
strangler  in  fiauct.  Starting  life  In 
' bird  droppings  pt  the  crown  of  a 
forest  tree  it  sends  its  roots  . 
down  around  the  trunk  of  the' 
host  which  ultimately  becomes 
enveloped  and  dies.  The  result- 
ing jRg  trees  can  assume  impres- 
siva  shapes  and  proportions. 

Having  visited  these  j many 
waterfalls  apd  two  crater.  lakes 
(at  the  same  tinte  giving  lunch  to 
a couple  of  leeches). we  decided 
toinspectMount  Hypipamee.  As 
well  as  hayirig  a strange  home  it 
is  an  unusual  volcanic  crater  in. 
that  if  is  tubular,  perhaps 1 


50  metres  in  diameter.  Its  rocky 
sides  descending  vertically  Into 
a murky  green  pool  about 
100  metres  below. 

Picnicking  afterwards,  we 
were  soon  joined  by  two  brush 
turkeys,  who  have  learned  that 
when  two  or  three  people  are 
gathered  together  for  lunch  there 
are  sometimes  leftovers  for 
them.  With  naked  red  heads  and 
necks,  a prominent  egg-yellow 
wattle  lUte  a collar  below  and , 
gfosay  black  feathers,  they  are 
eye-catching  birds, 

' Two  types  of  honeyeater  were 
our  next  visltoris  and  although 
they  found  nothing  of  interest  at 
our  table,  one  of  them  soon  spot- 
ted our  neighbour  peeling  a 
mandarin  orange-  Without  cere- 
mony it  flew  over,  perched  on 
fiia  hand  and  plunged  Its  beak 
repeatedly  into  the  juicy  Bruit, 


26  ARTS 

Golden  age 
of  the  Met 


OBITUARY 

Sir  Rudolf  BIhq 

SIR  RUDOLF  BING*  who 
has  died  aged  95,  once  said 
that  the  whole  of  his  career  until 
1 949  was  a preparation  for  die 
New  York  Metropolitan  Opera.  ; 

Bing  was  bom  In  a Vienna  that 
was  still  the  capital  of  die  Austro* 
Hungarian  empire  at  the  9tart  of 
the  century.  After  a job  with  a 
concert  agency,  he  had  by  the 
late  1 920s  become  Carl  Ebert's 
administrative  assistant  in 
Darmstadt  and  Berlin. 

In  1935,  he  joined  Ebert  — 
aud  Fritz  Busch  — as  general 
manager  at  Glyndebourne 
Festival  Opera  In  Sussex,  a post 
he  held  until  1949.  During  that 
time  he  conceived  the  then 
daring  plan  for  an  annual  inter- 
national festival  to  be  held  in 
Britain  after  the  war.  He  man- 
aged to  sell  the  idea  to  Edin- 
burgh and  from  1947-49  he  was 
the  festival's  artistic  director, 
reuniting  Bruno  Walter  with  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic,  and  re- 
vealing to  the  world  the  genius  of 
the  contralto  Kathleen  Ferrter. 

At  the  New  York  Met,  Bing 
assumed  star  status  almost 
immediately.  As  he  often  said: 
"Everytliingthat  goes  on  at  the 
Met,  down  to  the  casting  of  the 
Third  Orphan  in  Der  Rosen- 
kavalier,  is  my  responsibility." 

Because  of  his  immense 
authority,  he  was  able  to  defy  the  I 
Met  board  and  achieve  a break- 
through of  lasting  significance: 
at  a time  when  the  United  States 
was  still  largely  segregated,  he 
engaged  Marian  Anderson,  the 
first  black  singer  to  appear  at  the 
Met,  in  January  1955. 

He  also  overcame  opposition 
to  reintroduce  the  Norwegian 
soprano  Kirsten  Flagstad,  falsely 
accused  of  singing  for  the  Nazis, 
despite  a savage  press  campaign. 

When  he  arrived  in  New  York, 
musical  standards  were  high, 
production  standards  abysmal. 
Though  the  Met  had  mqst  of  the 
world's  great  singers  under  con- 
tract, all  they  were  required  to  : 
do  was  line  up  across  the  stage 
and  vocalise  while  the  tattered 
sets  shook  as  though  in  empa- 
thy. One  critic  of  the  time  said 
that  the  scenery  of  Gioconda 
looked  older  than  the  Venice  it 
waa  supposed  to  represent 
Bing  changed  the  Metis  entire 
orientation.  Even  so,  he  had 
more  administrative  sldll  than 
creative  imagination.  He  was 
Incapable  of  taking  the  company 
beyond  the  kind  of  achievement 
with  which  he  himself  hod  grown 
up  artistically. 

The  company’s  most  notable 
asset  remained  Its  casting.  In 
1964-65,  the  roster  of  sopranos 
Included  Albanes,  Callas, 
Crespin,  Delia  Casa,  Milanov, 
Moffe,  Nilsson,  Leontyne  Price, 
Rothenberger,  Rysanek, 
Schwarzkopf,  Sutherland  and  - 

Tebaldi.  No  wonder  that,  in  retro- 
spect, the  Blag  era  looks  like  a 
golden  age.  He  retired  In  1972, 
six  years  after  leading  the  com- 
pany into  tiie  new  Lincoln  Centre. 


Dale  Harris 


Rudolf  Frartz  Joseph  Bing, 
ftripresarto,  bom  January  9, 1 902; 
died  September  2,  i 997 
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Royal  flush:  Judi  Dench  glows  as  Queen  Victoria  in  Mrs  Brown 

A royal  Highland  fling 


CINEMA 

Richard  Williams 


AND  SO  to  Balmoral,  where 
the  court  has  marooned 
itself,  wholly  focused  on  a 
monarch  in  mourning,  isolated  from 
a sceptical  public  and  a squabbling 
Parliament.  A breath  of  royal  scan- 
dal taints  the  Highland  Bir.  In  the 
capital,  murmurs  of  republicanism 
are  heard;  courtiers  divide  and  in- 
trigue; satirists  eiyoy  a boom.  A 
fractious  Prince  of  Wales  wonders 
when,  if  ever,  he  will  inherit  his 
mother’s  throne. 

Men  from  the  London  newspapers 
peer  between  the  crags,  training 
brass  telescopes  — the  telephoto 
lenBes  of  the  19th  century  — on  the 
family  group,  hoping  to  spot  a tell- 
tale intimacy  between  the  Queen 
and  her  controversial  friend.  Private 
diaries  are  mysteriously  removed. 

What  a time  In  which  to  see  Mrs 
Brown,  the  story  of  the  unorthodox 
liaison  between  Queen  Victoria  and 
John  Brown,  the  servant  who 
became  her  confidant.  Brown’s  rude 
I spirit,  running  against  the  smooth. 
| fine  grain  of  the  court,  revived  her 
! morale  after  the  death  of  her  con- 
sort, but  then  fell  victim  to  the  over- 
powering machinery  of  state. 


The  resonances  are  rich,  com- 
plex, and  instructive.  No  doubt,  as 
they  put  the  film  together,  its  writer, 
Jeremy  Brock,  and  director,  John 
Madden,  were  aware  of  the  poten- 
tial for  emphasising  certain  ironic 
parallels  with  the  contemporary 
state  of  the  House  of  Windsor. 

As  a well-made  examination  of  a 
fine  and  surprising  story,  Mrs 
Brown  would  have  received  a warm 
welcome  in  any  case.  In  the  present, 
extraordinary  circumstances,  it  will 
receive  another  level  of  attention 
entirely.  And  it  will  not  slirivel  in  the 
light. 

The  film  opens  in  1864.  with  the 
45-year-old  Queen  Cludi  Dench)  deep 
into  the  third  year  of  her  solitary 
lament  for  the  loss  of  Prince  Albert. 
Amid  the  Itslianate  architecture  of 
Osborne  House  on  the  isle  of 
Wight,  built  by  Cubitt  to  Albert’s 
commission,  she  plods  gloomily 
through  the  days,  presiding  over  a 
regime  of  “ferocious  introspection’’ 
(as  her  anxious  private  secretary, 
Sir  Henry  Ponsonby,  puts  it)  in 
which  no  voice  may  be  raised  to  dis- 
turb her  misery. 

Outside  the  walls,  the  nation  is 
wondering  where  its  monarch  has 
gone.  Grasping  for  some  sort  of 
remedy,  Ponsonby  (the  admirable 
Geoffrey  Palmer)  calls  John  Brown 


Half  fantasy,  half  reality 


VENICE  FILM  FESTIVAL 

Derek  Malcolm 

rHE  54th  Venice. festival  kicked 
off  with  a new  work  by  an  old 
master.  At  least  some  would  call 
Woody  Allen  that  — rather  more,  as 
he  keeps  on  saying,  in  Europe  than 
in  America. 

He  was  not  In  town  for  the  pre- 
miere of  his  latest  tjomedy,  Decon- 
structing Harry,  because  he  hates 
the  fuss  of  festivals,  But  it  almost 
seemed  as  if  he  were  there,  since  he 
plays  the  deconstructed  Harry  — a 
writer  from  New  Yoik  City,  whose  life 
is  a mess  largely  because  of  the  way 
he  has  treated  the  women  in  it  The 
film  keeps  one  wonderirtg  how  rauth 
is  real  arid  how  much  imagined. 

It  Is  probably  one  third  pretty 
near  the  truth  and  two  thirds  fiction, 
and  it  goes  extraordinarily  well  with 
Barbara  Kopple’aWDd  Man  Blues,  a 
full-length  documentary  about 


Alien.  This  is  about  Allen's  jazz  tour 
of  Europe,  but  also  peeks,  some- 
times with  immoderate  frankness, 
at  the  man  behind  the  obsessive 
New  Orleans  clarinettist,  who  says 
at  one  point  that,  wherever  he  Is,  he 
really  wants  to  be  somewhere  else. 

It  is  a comment  that  could  equally 
have  been  made  by  the  fictional 
Harry  — a man  with  an  ex-wife,,  a 
mistress,  a student  who  Is  In  love 
with  him,  a psychiatrist  who  goes  to 
bed  with  him,  and  a black  hooker 
who  satisfies  him  in  between. 

. Harry,  though,  Is  not  the  lucky 
man  he  might  suppose.  When  he  is 
honoured  as  a writer  by  his  old  uni- 
versity, he  can  only  get  the  ^ookfer 
to  accompany  him. 

The. story  is  told  half  as  fantasy, 
half  as  reality.  As  a writer,  he  imag- 
ines certain  circumstances  which 
are  played  opt  before  us.  and  they 
contrast  with  what  is  really  happen- 
ing* in  his  chaotic  life.  Dearly  fids  is 
meant  to  Illustrate  some  serious 


GUARDIAN^, 

Seplembsiiuj 

best  served  by  her  return  to  mii 
life  and  to  the  south,  a decUm®* 
which  their  relationship  pw& 
Dench  is  marvellously  contaiM, 
and  Connolly  is  properly  robust,^ 
Shcr's  beady-eyed,  ailkenfe^ 
prime  minister  compels  attefr 
from  eye  and  mind  whenever buj 
pears,  carrying  this  apparently^ 
est  film  beyond  anecdote  m, 
setting  it  afloat  on  the  tideaiithf 
tory.  1 
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down  from  Balmoral,  where  he  had 
been  Albert's  trusted  ghillie.  Scorn- 
ing the  overbred  manners  of  the 
court.  Brown  (Billy  Connolly)  per- 
sists in  poking  at  her  numbness 
until  he  has  detected  the  living  tis- 
sue. Under  his  scolding  and  cajoling 
she  rediscovers  a life  of  riding,  walk- 
ing. painting,  smiling,  and  dropping 
in  on  humble  crofters,  all  per  formed 
without  ceremony. 

fn  Scotland  the  recovery  acceler- 
ates and  the  courtiers,  too  far  (rum 
their  power  base,  get  jittery.  "Oh 
God,  the  pipes."  Ponsonby  moans, 
thinking  of  how  her  less  respectful 
subjects  are  beginning  to  speculate 
on  the  true  nature  of  the  liaison.  As 
the  last  skirl  of  an  Lightsome  Reel 
dies  away,  the  Queen  anti  her  ser- 
vant share  a look  of  pure  happiness. 
"Pandora’s  box."  whispers  Disraeli 
(Antony  Sher),  who  has  come  to 
9ort  out  the  kilted  Rasputin. 

Hie  film’s  subtlety  is  in  its  sug- 
gestion that  there  may  have  been 
some  basis  to  tile  Establishment's 
fears.  "I'm  Her  Majesty’s  Highland 
Servant,  Indoors  and  out,"  Brown 
roars  to  his  brother,  n kitchen  ser- 
vant ‘There’s  no  stopping  me  nowl" 
But  there  was,  and  in  the  finest  pas- 
sage of  n brilliantly  written  film  Dis- 
raeli persuades  both  Victoria  and 
Brown  that  the  national  interest  Is 


Guerrilla  wall  fare 

The  revolutionary  muralist  David  Siqueiros  fought  ■ - 
fascism  and  poverty.  He  was  lethal  with  paint,  says 
Laura  Cumming,  but  less  so  with  a machine-gun 


Gules  mimounts  1^ 

partement  opens  with  i 
young  man.  Max.  trying 
select  a wedding  ring.  ThejmJa 
recommends  three,  but  Mm  cart 
make  up  his  mind.  Hi9  indeefo 
turns  out  to  be  symbolic.  Uttiq 
his  fiancee  to  chase  a former  low. 
he  find9  himself  entangled  bntnl 
with  a mysterious  third  mm 
And  so  the  game  begins  in  a coo 
edy-timller  whose  subject  is  h 
way  the  most  profound  aspects  ol 
our  lives  are  shaped  by  chance  ti/ 
timing. 

Vincent  Cassel,  the  electrify 
skinhead  from  La  Haine,  is  Mu 
prevented  by  a series  of 
from  a rapprochement  with  tori 
(Monica  Belluci),  whom  he  l* 
years  earlier  thanks  to  the  jeato 
trickery  of  her  dowdy  friend  Alii: 
(Romano  Bohringeri.  When 
newly  glamorised  Alice  diverts  t 
into  her-  own  bed,  she  is  taking  lb- 
off  from  her  own  relationship  wi: 
Max's  best  friend,  Lucien  (Jtt 
Philippe  Ecnffey),  who  seems  t 
have  chosen  the  wrong  wonunk 
whom  to  renounce  his  phibnincj 
Collisions,  coincidences  and  a 
fully  planted  clues  propel  this  fr- 
effort  by  Mimouni,  whose  hat 
ground  iu  TV  commercials  slw 
itself  not  merely  in  his  expert  op- 
tion of  smart  young  Paris  bum 
I crisp  way  of  juggling  intrepidly*: 
lime  and  viewpoint.  Illusion,  ■■■ 
inouni  says,  is  a director's  strong 
weapon,  and  for  two  hours  he  np 
Inina  the  tension  of  an  lugerw.--- 
plot,  feeding  us  out-of-sequ®' 
fragments  of  a puzzle  that : «*► 
understood  only  when  the  nj* 
piece  is  Inserted.  1 enjoyed  * L' 
first  lime,  but  needed  to  see  rtt« 
to  gel  the  full  logic  — which®* 
though  not  1,  may  see  as  an  m 
lion  of  failure.  Jir 

Cassel  shows  a develop  6* 
Tntiusque  visual  comedy,  BohnflF 
Is  magical,  even  In  a Tracey J * 
wig,  and  Bcllucci,  a newcoffl^ 
perhaps  best  described  as 
like  Isabelle  Adjani,  only  me** 
Ail  round,  a nice  surprise. 


Alleri:  art  Intimates  fife 

points  about  the . whole  damned 
business  of  life  and  love; 

It  may,  however,  also  offend. 
There  has  never  been  a Woody 
Allen  filhi'  filled  with  more  lewd 
jokes.  four-letter  wordb  and  nude 
female  bodies.  Nor  has  there  been 
one  less  politically  correct , 

Thb  Jewish  Harry  rails  against 
Orthodox  Jewry;  fold  their  capacity 
to  divide  humanity  into  those  wlp 


are  Jewish  and  those  who 
As  a writer  he  is  endlessly 
when  his  various  women  cm 
that  his  latest  success^ new? 
eludes  diatribes  agalnsttneffl- 
The  all-star  cast  wwctiu 
Demi  Moore,  Elisabeth  Shu 
Davis,  Martel  Hemingway.  . 
Alley  and  Hazejle  Goodman,  , 
withawilL 


patches,  chiefly  when  as 
vulgarity  takes  over.You  gj* 
of  the  samd  feeling 
Blues,  as  the  real  Woody  gJJI 

with  his  bfoid  acfoasEurcpe, 
ing  off  enthusiastic*^ 
ally  getting  tired  of' “J  ^ 
crowds  and  the  Italian 
would  ' clearly  gjv^. 
become  one  of  his  sexual 
But,'  alas  for  thfon,  ne 
throughout  l?y  foe  bMJJLj* 

as-thenbtoritjilsSodnTnw 

Like  thd‘  flctbW.  W 
seems  a slightly  .sad 


l MN  THE  small  hours  of  May  23, 
"I  1940,  Leou  Trotsky  was  swak- 
m ened  by  the  rattle  of  gunfire  and 
the  sudden  stench  of  cordite  seep- 
ing beneath  his  bedroom  door.  Min- 
utes later,  the  room  was  strafed  with 
bullets  — afterwards  nearly  100 
holes  were  found  in  the  walls.  Trot- 
sky hid  under  the  bed.  He  survived 
because  the  gunmen  had  fired 
blindly  from  the  corridor  outside. 
They  never  troubled  themselves  to 
open  the  door. 

The  leader  of  these  incompetent 
would-be  assassins  was  David  Alfaro 
Siqueiros,  one  of  the  celebrated 
'Mexican  Moralists”  and  a giant  of 
latin  American  art.  A few  weeks 
later,  when  Raman  Mercader  had 
taken  the  fatal  axe  to  Trotsky’s  skull, 
Siqueiros  was  discovered  hiding  in 
■the  Mexican  hills.  His  intention,  he 
said,  had  not  been  to  lull  Trotsky  but 
| to  produce  a "psychological  shock" 

I in  protest  against  the  Russian  exile. 

Released  on  bail,  Siqueiros  van- 
ished for  several  years.  He  left 
behind  his  only  psychological  self- 
portrait:  one  section  of  his  face  in 
hyperbolic  detail,  tire  muscular  nose 
looming  forward  beneath  a shock- 
ing eye,  bloodshot  with  sleepless 
intensity. 

If  David  Siqueiros  wns  hit-and- 
i miss  as  a communist  guerrilla,  lie 
was  a crack  revolutionary  artist. 

' Froni  firet  to  last,  his  work  is  dy- 
namic with  the  will  to  struggle 
against  poverty,  fascism  and  war, 
imprisonment,  slavery  and  torture. 

like  his  fellow  muralists,  Josd 
Orozco  and  Diego  Rivera,  he  used 
rails  as  vast  blackboards  for  pictor- 
ial manifestos,  addressed  to  a 
population  that  was  then  largely 
illiterate. 

But  where  his  comrades’  work 
tended  to  be  static,  even  ornamental 
ui  the  case  of  Rivera's  neat  parades 
ofblue-denimed  peasants,  Siqueiros 
borrowed  the  cinematic  montage  pi- 
oneered by  his  friend  Sergei  Eisen- 
Jiew  to  dramatise  gory  historical 
“fobacks  agalnBt  bright  visions  of 
Ike  future.  In  return,  Eisenstein 
thanked  him  for  the  innovation  of 
®e  close-up,  which  you  can  see 
wer  and  again  In  the  spectacular 
5*?  paintings  amassed  at 
Whitechapel- Art  Gallery  in  London 


(until  November  2)  to  celebrate  the 
centenary  of  Siqueiros’s  birth. 

The  son  of  a lawyer  from  Mexico 
City,  Siqueiros  abandoned  school  In 
1915  to  join  the  revolutionary  army 
against  President  Huerta.  He  may 
■ have  trained  in  the  open-air  art 
schools  that  proliferated  under  the 
victorious  General  Carranza, 
though  he  patently  had  no  time  for 
the  cactus-and-compaOero  primi- 
tivism they  spawned. 

His  politics,  like  his  paintings,  are 
tricky  to  fotlow  through  the  1920s, 
partly  because  he  kept  dropping  the 
one  for  the  other.  In  1926,  he  aban- 
doned art  to  organise  the  miners’ 
strike.  Four  years  later,  in  1930, 
jailed  for  Communist  parly  mem- 
bership, lie  began  turning  his  ac- 
tivism into  art.  His  earliest  paintings 
are  horrifying,  heavy-handed, 
crude.  But  then  so  are  the  subjects. 
What  could  be  more  brutal  than 
forcing  a political  prisoner  between 
stone  slabs? 

After  his  release  he  painted  at  the 
artists'  colony  at  Taxco.  He  worked 
on  burlap  and  coconut  malting, 
shaved  until  il  resembled  the  rough 
but  pristine  surface  o(  an  Rdobe 
wall.  The  pictures  became  so  large 
he  had  to  erect  scaffolding  to  paint 
them.  His  1931  portrait  of  Emile  Za- 
pata is  the  single  biggest  close-up  in 
the  history  of  art.  the  general's 
monumental  head  blocking  the  field 
of  vision,  his  moustache  a giant 
scimitar,  his  massive  black  hat  forc- 
ing the  walls  of  his  jail  apart. 

Siqueiros  had  hit  the  big  time  in 
every  respect.  The  picture  was  sold 
for  a packet  to  Charles  Laughton, 
Hollywood’s  largest  man.  How 
those  rich  gringos  loved  their  Mexi- 
can Muralists.  Rivera  worked  for 
Ford  and  Rockefeller,  Orozco  did 
walls  in  the  East,  and  Siqueiros  was 
welcomed  In  Hollywood. 

It  was  not  until  1939  that  he  fi- 
nally completed  a mural  back  in 
Mexico  City  — the  prodigious  Por- 
trait Of  The  Bourgeoisie  — prompt- 
ing Rivera  to  scoff,  "Siqueiros  talks, 
I paint]”  Siqueiros  did  more  than 
talk.  He  organised  unions  for  work- 
ers and  artists,  produced  political 
magazines  from  Chile  to  Chi- 
huahua, and  went  to  Jail,  even  in  his 
60s,  protesting  against  the  govern- 


The  truth  is...  I don’t  care 


h'apjjy  enough 
nor  able  to  relate  to 
. hliti  ekeeptat  a polite. 


TELEVISION  : ' ' 

jfomond  Christy  , 1 . • 

TjfflT  no  one,  least  of  all  the 

(HBCL).  But  millions  still  give 
JP  hours  and  hours  of  their  time 
“us i monster  narrative  which 
J»*cheB  across  years  of  their 
JIJ8,  ”1  ere  is  even  a pro- 
r^e.  The  X-Phlles,  in  which 
^explain  why  thqy  love  the 
formal  explorations  of  ■ 
%ata  Mulder  and  Scully.  . j:  ; 
i8rtho^  adopt  a strict  • . v 
■SHS"-*  tf  yw*  want  to 

Get  u$ed  to  alien 

ffiSSLand<he,deatbatflie- 

on  planet  tor  more,, 

Or  the  idea  that  ' , 

WEL®0 a^en8“ 'Hie govern- ; 
l^i^uees  die  idea  of  aHemi 


to  distract  attention  from  all  the  - 
secret  experiments  it  Is  carrying 
out  on  its  citizens.  ‘ 

The  first  episode  of  the  new 
series  was  not  untypical.  A crazy 
man  pulls  out  a gun  in  a fast- 1 
food  restaurant  and  starts  shoot- 
ing people,  A police  marksman  ■ 
fires  back  and  wounds  him,  ■ ■ 
Then  a miracle  happens.  A man 
wo  are  to  call  The  Gentle-  • ■ 

Looking  Man  steps  out  of  the 
crowd  and  touches  the  wounded 
man’s  bloody  chest  In  moments 
he  has  been  healed.  The  Gentle-  - 
Looking  Man  disappears.  All  the 
wounded  have  been  healed. 
Later,  when  Scully  and  Mulder 
viutcb  frame-by-frame  footage  of  1 
the  shooting,  they  see  that  the  - 
Gentle-Looking  Man  “morphs* 
Into  another  man.  . 11 

<i  Latef  Still,  the  Cigarette 
Smoking  Man  and  a group 


Embodying  the  struggle  . . . Siqueiros's  Down  But  Not  Defeated 


Man. 'At  the  same  tone.  Agent1 


merit's  idea  of  social  democracy.  He 
updated  his  art  to  accommodate  the 
media,  satirising  the  triumphalist 
crowds  in  Leni  Riefenstahl’s  films, 
rivalling  the  simplicity  of  cinema 
posters,  coltaging  photographic  quo- 
tations into  his  work  like  the  pho- 
tomontages of  John  Heartfield. 

The  pity  is  that  many  of  his  finest 
political  paintings  left  Mexico  be- 
fore their  Influence  could  take  ef- 
fect But  anyone  who  has  ever  seen 
the  spine-chilling  icon  in  New  York 
of  a peasant  against  a dark  El  Greco 
sky  will  never  forget  its  ambiguity; 
his  nervous  hands  toy  with  a tradi- 
tional white  shirt,  but  his  face  be- 
neath the  sombrero  is  a ferocious 
Aztec  mast.  As  a peasant  he  is  frail, 
as  a national  symbol  faceless. 

It  was  in  New  York  that  Siqueiros 
started  his  own  revolution,  the  suc- 
cess of  which  he  would  see  during 
his  life.  He  opened  an  artists'  work- 
shop in  Union  Square  to  experiment 
with  spray  guns,  pyroxilin  and 
enamel,  which  he  poured  and  threw 


Scufiy  1b  arresting  a man  who 
looks  exactly  like  tbs  Gentie- 
Loo king  Man. 

The  Perplexed-Looking  Man, 
who  writes  about  television  for  1 
the  Guardian,  mlghthaveglven- 
in,  but  he  persists.  He  freezes 
foe  tape  and  morphs  into  The 
Man  PttttingThe  Kettle  On  For  A 
Cup  Of  Tea.  Then  herin&hls 
colleague,  Agent  Rule  who  will 
know  what  it  all  means.  But  she 
is  The  Woman  Who  Does  Not  •• 
Answer  Hie' Phone.  Is  she  the  - 
victim  of  an  alien  abduction?  1 
was  relieved  to  find  herather  - 
desk  fids  morning.  •' 

i 1 - 1 • 

■fAS  Perplexed-Looking  Man 
f has  reached  the  following 
conclusion.  It  doesn’t  matter 
that  we  don’t  understand  what  is 
going  on.  What  matters  Is  foe 
atmosphere,  foe  ambiente  of  1 
terror  and  mystery,  anil  foe 
postponement  of  ^closure” — ' 
that  moment  when  everything  Is 
■ explained.' ' : ' *-'•  ■/ ' ! 

- The  creator  of  The  X Files  to  l; 


against  panels.  To  this  workshop 
came  Philip  Guston  and  Jackson 
Pollock. 

Look  at  Siqueiros's  extraordinary 
End  Of  Tiie  World,  where  the  last 
man  alive  is  a miniature  figure  lost 
among  hard  coals  of  coagulated 
paint  beneath  a sky  of  crimson  spat- 
ter, and  you  will  see  the  origins  of 
Abstract  Expressionism.  The  pic- 
ture waa  intended  as  an  apocalyptic 
warning  as  Hitler  and  Franco  gath- 
ered power  in  Europe. 

In  1939,  Siqueiros  returned  de- 
spondently from  fighting  against 
Franco  and  painted  a yet  more  pow- 
erful picture,  Down  But  Not  De- 
feated. The  vast,  half-naked  man  is 
forced  to  knuclde  under,  hfa  body 
radically  foreshortened  as  he  falls 
towards  the  viewer.  But  his  massive 
fists  and  shoulders  are  already  ris- 
ing, his  burnished  forehead  begin- 
ning to  lift  Surely  there’s  something 
familiar  In  the  heroic  nose?  This  Is 
Sequelros’a  exhortation  to  continue 
the  struggle. 


now  working  with  a narrative  on 
an  industrial  scale.  Many 
episodes  wifi  lead  us  Into  a nar- 
rative cul-de-sac.  We  will  have  to 
turn  back  and  find  the  main  nar- 
rative. It  seems  to  be  promised, 
as  Heaven  Is  promised  as  an  end 
of  the  Christian  story,  that  the 
TYuth  That  Is  Out  There  will  be 
made  known,  : ■ 

And  whatever  it  all  means,  as  1 
Graham  Greene  once  pointed 
out  in  an  essay  on  Charles 
Dickens,  will  seem  tame*  add  ' 
disappointing]  The  bigger  the  - 
conspiracy,  foe  tamer  the 
solution.  At  times  It  seems  that 
The X Files  Is  merely  repeating'  ‘ 
foeatorypftheangeUchost«! 
There  are  good  angels  and  bad1  ' 
angels,  good  aliens  and  bod  "v  \ 
aliens,  doing  battle  for  our  souls 1 
(or  bur  bodies,  or  foe  planet), : ' 
We  must  believe  to  be  saved:  ' 

A narrative  where  anything1  ’ 
goes  is  a narrative  without  rules. 
Nobody  will  blame  Us  If  we 
morph  faith  The  People  Watching 
The  Other  Channel.  ' ' 


ARTS  27 

Symphony 
of  light 

EDINBURGH  FESTIVAL 

Michael  Bllllngton 

PETER  STEIN'S  magical  produc- 
tion of  The  Cherry  Orchard 
opened  in  Berlin  in  1939.  Revived 
twice  in  Salzburg,  it  now  ends  its  life 
at  the  Edinburgh  Festival  Theatre 
and  is  radically  changed  since  the 
Berlin  premiere:  less  in  thrall  to 
Stanislavsky's  original  production 
notes  and  visually  simplified  in  Karl- 
Ernst  Herrmann's  new  designs.  It 
remains,  however,  I he  most  haunt- 
ing version  I have  ever  seen  of  the 
century’s  greatest  play. 

But  is  “piny"  quite  the  right  word? 
Stanislavsky's  wife  — the  original 
Anya  — got  U right  when  she  wrote 
to  Chekhov  in  ]!M)3  that  ’Tin* 
Cherry  Orchard  is  not  a play  but  a 
piece  of  music,  a symphony".  And 
that  seems  to  me  the  guiding  princi- 
ple of  Stein's  production:  sound, 
light,  images  and  spatial  rein  I kin- 
ships are  ns  important  as  language 
and  character  in  exploring  the  idea 
that  we  are  waiclung  the  process  uf 
dynamic  change  that,  fur  good  and 
ill.  has  reverberated  tiiroughniii  our 
century. 

Realism  and  symbolism  con- 
stantly merge  in  Stein?  vision.  As 
Knnyevskava  and  her  entourage  re- 
turn home  in  the  first  act.  every- 
thing is  rivetingly  specific:  (logs 
yelp  and  bark  in  recognition,  bouk- 
cases  are  sentimentally  apo- 
strophised. the  romantic  land-owner 
herself  dances  on  top  ot  her  old 
nursery-table.  But  when  Kirs  recalls 
the  ritual  by  which  dried  cherries 
were  once  shipped  off  by  foe  cart- 
load to  Moscow,  we  hear  a low. 
stringed  vibration  that  throughout 
symbolises  change. 

Stein's  emphasis  on  symbolism  is 
not,  however,  achieved  at  foe  ex- 
pense of  character:  above  all  he  re-  | 
minds  us  that  the  tragedy  of 
Ranyevskaya  and  her  brother  Gaev  . 
is  that  they  have  never  fully  grown 
up,  whilst  that  of  her  adopted 
daughter,  Varya,  and  the  student, 
Trofimov,  is  that  they  have  mis- 
placed their  youth. 

In  a sense  everyone,  in  this  most 
communal  of  all  plays,  Is  locked  in- 
side a private  solitude.  Stein  beauti- 
fully makes  visible  Chekhov’s  key 
point  that  these  people  never  quite 
connect  with  each  other  or  their 
society.  The  most  poignant  of  all 
missed  connection*  occurs  in  the 
final  act  when  Lopakhiri  Is  left  alone 
to  propose  to  Varya;  his  hands  tanta- 
Usingly  hover  over  lier  waiting  body 
only  to  withdraw  at  the  last  second. 

Stein  also  'catches  perfectly* 
Chekhov’s  contrapuntal  balance  of 
comedy  and  tragedy.  In  the  third 
act,  Kanyevskaya'8  World  falls  apart, 
while  behind  her, -Very  short  women 
dance  with  absurdly  tall  men  at  a 
Gogolian  hop  to  the  sound  of  an 
authentic!  Jewish  band,  in  foe  final 
act1  of  leaVe-taking,  Ranyevsakaya 
assembles  the  whole  household  for  | 
a reverent  silence  broken  only  by  the 
sound  of  Yeplkhodov's  uncontrolled 
burpa  and  Yasha’s  tasteless  giggle. 

This  Is  Chekhov  presented  In  all 
his  poetic  realism  and  symbolic 
SachlickMt,  or  fecundity,1  And  the 
cast  lfs  immaculately  led'  by  Jutte 
Lampe’s  radiantly  feckless  Rauyev- 
stays,  a model  of  arrested'  develop- 
ment *-  ' i 

‘ ■ In  tits ' sheer  physical  beauty  and 
dottiblnatioh  'of  realistic  detail  and 
rigorous  form,  it  remains  foe  incist 
symphonic  Chekhov  production  I 
have  ever  seen.  ■ 
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Carnival  of  confusion 


James  Wood 

Mb,  the  Moon  end  Elvis  Presley 
by  Christopher  Hope 
Macmillan  263pp  £1 5.99 


JR  NYONE  familiar  with  con- 
temporary  South  African 
writing  knows  Its  curse, 
which  is  the  Intolerable  excitement 
of  politics.  So  much  is  happening  so 
fast  that  the  novelist  Is  in  danger  of 
becoming  a mere  needle  on  the 
glass  of  change,  scratching  yearly 
Increments,  recording  outrageous- 
oess  but  unable  to  stop  for  long 
enough  to  exert  the  counter-pres- 
sure of  artistic  shape. 

Christopher  Hope’s  new  novel 
tells  the  history  of  a small  South 
African  town  from  the  end  of  the 
war  until  the  mid-lSDOs.  Hope  offers 
a carloonish  vigour,  full  of  shiny 

Miami 

junction 

Maya  Jaggl  meets 
the  Cuban  American 
writer  Cristina  Garcia 

I1  A S CRISTINA  CARCIA  sat 
/ \ down  to  begjn  her  latest 
/ ft  novel  in  Los  Angeles,  an 
earthquake  struck.  A New  Yorker 
by  upbringing,  she  first  thought  it 
was  an.  underground  train  rumbling 
beneath  her.  "Then  I thought, 
there’s  no  subway  in  LA.” 

The  layering  of  the  mundane  and 
the  bizarre  could  have  come 
straight  from  her  fiction.  Like  her 
debut  novel.  Dreaming  In.  Cuban 
(1992),  her  new  work,  The  Agtiero 
Sisters,  is  a sensuous,  often  funny 
tale  whose  magic  is  rooted  in  reality. 

Garcia  forma  part  of  the  wave  of 
United  States  Latino  writers  who 
made  their  breakthrough  with 
Oscar  Hijuelos’s  Pulitzer  prize-win- 
ning The  Mambo  Kings  Play  Songs 
Of  Love  (1989).  But  in  contrast  to 
the  more  machismo  thrust  of  her 
fellow  Cuban-American  Hjjuelos, 
Garcia’s  focus  Is  unabashedly  on 
women. 

Her  novels,  set  in  Cuba  and  the 
US,  centre  on  families  split  by  Fidel 
Castro's  revolution  — polarised  by 
politics  and  geography,  allegiance 
and  exile.  “1  don't  think  there’s  a 
Cuban  family  that's  not  affected  by 
fallout  from  the  revolution,"  Garcia 
says.  “It’s  a diaspora;  there’s  always 
the  heartache  of  having  someone 
beloved  somewhere  else." 

Born  just  before  the  1959  revolu- 
tion, Garda  left  Cuba  aged  two 
when  her  parents  moved  to  New 
York.  She  spent  her  youth  “trying  to 
run  away  from  a sense  of  being 
Cuban:  Cubanness  represented 
restraint  Growing  up  I felt  like  I had 
the  strictest  mother  In  the  universe. 
There  was  no  privacy  — journals, 
letters  were  tapped  Into,  which 
would  appal  my  friends”.  Now,  she 
says:  "I've  come  full  circle;  the  place 
I was  trying  to  escape  Is  what  I’ve 
chosen  to  inhabit” 

The  “Cubanness  thing  kicked  in“ 
when  she  first  visited  her  birthplace 
in  her  m id-209.  “I  met  my  mother's 
family;  a big,  complicated,  welcom- 
ing tribe.  It  was  exotic  but  gaye  me 
a temporary  sense  of  having, found 
borne.” 

She  also  discovered  "a  different 
side  to  the  revolution*  having 


externals.  There  are  marvellous, 
vivid  portraits  •—  the  entrepreneur 
who  comes  to  town  determined  to 
turn  a backwater  into  a flood;  the 
new  Asian  mayor  of  the  post- 
apartheid  era  who  is  a monster  of 
political  correctness;  the  old  Eng- 
lish traditionalist  who  lived  in  the 
town  since  before  the  last  war  and 
who  has  seen  all  its  mutations. 

Hope  is  often  very  funny  and 
acute  about  the  contradictions  and 
absurdities  of  the  new  South  Africa. 
We  see  the  town  change  names  — 
from  Buckingham  (its  English 
name)  to  Lutherburg  (Its  Afrikaans 
nnme,  won  in  1954  at  the  height  of 
the  apartheid  domination)  and  back 
to  Buckingham  in  1994,  after  what 
inhabitants  call  "the  Change".  We 
follow  the  path  of  Mimi  de  Bruyn, 
the  town's  deputy  mayor,  who  in 
1949  was  sold  as  a servant  to  the  for- 


midable Aunt  Betsy,  Mimi  encapsu- 
lates South  Africa's  political  develop- 
ment; in  half  a century  she  has  gone 
from  near-slave  to  neanqueen.  Yet 
Hope  shows  us  that  in  many  ways  lit- 
tle has  changed.  He  flourishes  this 
disappointed  summation:  “In  fact  all 
that  had  changed  were  the  tunes, 
the  names,  the  codes,  the  words  for 
not  saying  what  you  meant.  The 
privileged  minority,  atia9  white  folks, 
still  lived  in  the  town  proper  and  the 
traditionally  deprived  majority,  a.k.a. 
brown  folks,  were  stuck  out  in 
Golden  Meadow . . 

Into  the  new  Buckingham  comes 
Pascal  Le  Gros,  an  eccentric  busi- 
nessman dressed  entirely  in  white. 
Pascal  has  bought  the  local  hotel  and 
has  plans  to  put  Buckingham  on  the 
map;  a Bushman  theme  park  is  one 
of  his  ideas  (though  Mimi  provides 
the  solution  most  likely  to  unite  the 


Cristina  Garcia;  'My  home  la  on  the  page’ 
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heard  only  the  down-side  from  a 
mother  estranged  from  her  rela- 
tives. "In  my  family  there's  this 
fierce  struggle  over  family  myth 
and  history.  People  have  political 
agendas  and  axes  to  grind.  Every- 
one's version  is  competing  with 
everyone  else’s." 

Family  secrets  and  lies  In  The 
Agiiero  Sisters  echo  repression  and 
propaganda:  the  half-sisters  Con- 
stancy and  Reina  side  with  different 
parents  over  their  mother's  mysteri- 
ous death,  becoming  an  emblem  of 
Cuba’s  rifts. 

The  sisters'  rendezvous  in  Miami 
after  30  years  apart  In  Havana  and 
New  York  was  inspired  by  a real 
reunion  between  Garda’s  mother, 
who  retired  to  Miami,  and  an  aunt 
from  Cuba.  The  meeting  was  cut 
short  by  renewed  squabbles.  “I  was 
fascinated  by  the  idea  of  two  sisters 
meeting  and  having  to  reconcile  — 
sisters  who  are  both  exiles  within 
the  exile  community,"  says  Garda. 

Petite,  monogamous  Coustancia 
runs  a cosmetics  empire  and  drives 
around  Miami  in  a pink  Cadillac 
convertible.  Reina,  an  Amazonian 
sexual  adventurer  and  electrician 
for  "El  Lfder",  uses  Constancy's 
creams  to  grease  her  wrenches 
("OyA,  chlca,  since  when  did  cel- 
lulite ever  deter  passion?").. Con- 
stancy's life  follows  some  of 
Garcia's  mother's  contours,  while 
Reina  is  "some  weird  alter  ego  of 
mine”,  she  laugha 


The  men  are  wimps;  preening, 
self-deluded  and  less  well-endowed 
than  they  think.  Constancy's  hus- 
band joins  with  fellow  exiles  In  the 
Bay-of-Pigs-type  Invasion  fiasco  to 
win  back  Cuba  from  tile  communists. 

A former  journalist,  Garcia  was 
Time  Magazine's  bureau  chief  in 
Miami.  She  keeps  her  distance  from 
both  Castro  fervour  and  Miami  exiles 
nursing  nostalgia  and  revenge, 
"parading  nationalism  like  a bunch 
of  roosters  on  the  make”.  Furious 
with  Washington  for  its  "preposter- 
ous blockade”,  she  insists:  “Exile 
intransigence  is  just  the  virulent 
flipside  of  communist  Intolerance.” 

Though  claiming  only  “kitchen 
Spanish",  she  says  the  language 
modulates  the  cadence  of  her  prose. 
"Spanish  and  more  recent  lan- 
guages In  the  US  are  changing  and 
amplifying  what  English  can  do." 
Yet  she  Indignantly  relates  how,  in 
the  volatile  racial  climate  of  Los  An- 
geles where  she  now  lives,  a little 
girl  told  her  four-year-old  daughter 
Pilar:  "Only  maids  speak  Spanish.” 

What,  wonders  Garcfa,  will  Pilar 
make  of  her  hyphenated  identity? 
Her  father,  Garda's  ex-husband,  is 
“half-Jewish,  half-Japanese",  making 
her  "quite  the  21st  century  child". 
But  of  her  own  sense  of  place,  she 
has  no  doubts:. "My  home  is  on  the 
page;  it’s  what  I create  for  myself.  « 
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town's  disparate  factions  — an  Elvis 
Presley  festival).  Hope  moves  deftly 
between  the  Buckingham  of  the  pre- 
sent — a carnival  of  confusion, 
earnest  gestures  and  ideological  tri- 
umphalism — and  the  Lutherburg  of 
tile  1950s,  which  begins  to  resemble 
its  later  incarnation  in  suggestive 
ways.  Wluit  impresses  is  the  amount 
of  shaip  satire  Hope  lias  compacted 
into  a brief  book;  with  n dense  eco- 
nomy of  narrative,  he  tells  the  his- 
tory of  a whole  town. 

But  there  is  a cost  to  Hope's 
knowingness.  His  novel  lives  so 
fatly  in  the  world  that  it  tins  no  time 
for  the  internal  silhouette.  The  com- 
edy seems  too  obvious,  too  unorigi- 
nal. Perhaps  the  problem  is  that 
Hope  tells  his  novel  in  a jaunty  third 
person  which  is.  in  effect,  the  voice 
of  the  town's  community.  When  Pas- 
cal and  his  two  colleagues  arrive  at 
the  town’s  hotel  we  are  told  this; 
“Maureen,  who  wore  big  hair  pieces 
and  liked  exotic  arrangements,  an 
elaborate  beehive  or  a well  lac- 
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CAROL  SHIELDS  dues  lots  of 
tilings  well.  She  does  everyday 
life  well  — the  texture  of  a I weed 
jacket,  the  smell  of  lamb  roasting  in 
an  oven.  She  reminds  you  how  good 
ordinary  life  can  he,  she.*  gives  it  Ui 
you  in  all  its  heart-warming  sensual- 
ity. One  of  tile  best  pages  in  this 
book  is  just  a man  looking  at  a 
flower,  it's  a great  (lower  — an 
alalroemeria,  rose  streaked  with 
lavender,  and  it  comes  from  Colom- 
bia. But  you  get  it  for  paragraph 
I after  paragraph.  How  many  writers 
could  keep  you  so  intent  on  a plant? 

She's  also  good  at  the  flux  of  life 
— at  the  way  things  that  look  so  cer- 
tain one  year  become  all  snarled  up 
and  look  totally  different  a few  years  I 
later.  Because  she's  such  an  opti- 
mistic writer,  that  sense  of  (lux  is  i 
never  frightening.  So  in  litis  novel 
her  hero,  Larry  Weller,  in  a loser 
who  turns  into  n winner.  He’s  a guy 
who  starts  life  as  an  outsider,  and 
can't  believe  liis  luck  when  he  ends 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  fun,  and 
even,  at  the  book’s  denouement, 
throwing  his  one  great  party. 

And  Shields  docs  happiness  well. 
In  her  books,  bliss  pops  up  from  love 
and  work  and  from  nothing  at  all. 
Her  new  novel  is  written  in  just  the 
same  melodic,  generous  style  as  her 
best-loved  work,  The  Stone  Diaries. 

It  takes  Larry  through  divorce  and 
bereavement  and  loneliness  with  a 
song  always  in  his  heart  He  is  the 
sort  of  man,  as  Shields's  protago- 
nists usually  are,  who  can  pluck  joy 
from  a stroll  along  the  street  or  the 
sound  of  his  ex-wife's  voice  on  the 
telephone.  From  time  to  time  he  will 
just  feel,  "without  warning,  a potent 
electric  shock  of  happiness  so 
violent  It  seems  to  slice  his  body 
open  from  end  to  end". 

Above  all,  Larry  finds  happiness 
to  mazes,  first  on  his  honeymoon  to 
Hampton , Court  maze,  and  then 
when  he  turns  into  a professional 
maze-maker  himself,  in  gardens  all 
over  America. 

But  there  are  some  things  that 
Carol  Shields  doesn't  , do.  so.  well. 
She  doesn’t  do  sadness  very,  well: 
even  when.  Larry  is  depressed  after 
he  leaves  his  wife,  he  "distrusted 
slightly  the  state  of  his  own 
! wretchedness,  which  felt  mechani- 
cally Induced  and  Inflated".  This  to 
; curiously  similar  to  a sentence  in 
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Saint  Augustine’s  suggestion  that 
our  bodies  will  on  the  last  day  be 
raised  without  defect  (I  hear  voices 
crying  "If  it's  without  defect,  it's  not 
my  body")  and  aged  about  30.  The 
company  of  the  blessed  will  there- 
fore resemble  a perpetual  Club 
Med,  a prospect  not  everyone  will 
find  enticing. 

Russell  concentrates  on  abstract 
ideas  of  beatitude,  and  this  may  not 
be  the  best  way  to  get  at  Heaven. 
Human  beings  seem  to  be  such  that 
all  their  attempts  to  articulate  a 
sense  of  the  ultimately  desirable 
come  out  tenuous  or  self-contradic- 
tory. This  is  true  of  more  earthy 
longings  too  — for  Mr  Right,  for  a 
decent  society.  Take  the  fact  that 
one  Old  English  word  for  Heaven  is 
uplyft  (“the  upper  air").  Heaven,  this 
suggests,  is,  not  the  opium  but  the 
Prozac  of  the  people,  a condition  of 
sustained  euphoria  achieved  at  the 
price  of  one's  integrity,  of  never 
knowing  quite  whether  it  is  realty 
you  who  is  so  happy. 

Heaven  has  no  walls;  as  Russell 
says.  “Whenever  less  than  the 
whole  world  is  loved,  with  all  the 
creatures  in  it.  whenever  anyone  or 
anything  is  excluded  from  love,  the 
result  is  isolation  and  retreat  from 
heaven."  The  angelic  choirs,  that  is. 
sing  to  the  universe  the  old,  popular 
song:  "I  want  to  be  happy  but  I can't 
be  Happy  till  I make  you  happy  too." 

Yet  human  desires  for  Heaven  are 
constantly  tainted  by  die  appetite  for 
an  enclosed  paradise;  we  find  it  hard 
to  imagine  otherwise.  An  embrace, 
for  example,  enfolds  the  beloved  but 
in  the  same  gesture  shuts  out  all  the 
rest  — and  the  exclusion  forms  pari 
of  the  bliss.  Christ,  though,  said 
there  would  be  no  marriages,  not 
even  open  ones,  in  Heaven. 

Heaven,  often  pictured  as  a per- 
fectly just  city-state,  was  not  allowed 
to  be  a multi-faith  society.  It  could 
not,  therefore,  satisfy  the  hope 
which  it  is  meant  to  answer,  which 
Russell  well  defines  as  a "longing 
for  unity,  body  and  soul,  in  our- 
selves, with  one  another,  and  with 
tiie  cosmos."  Unity  is  not  a single 
tiling,  it  changes  over  time;  people 
become  able  to  see  it  where  they 
could  not  see  it  before.  The  real  sub- 
ject of  a “history  of  heaven"  would 
be  a history  of  such  changes  In  the 
human  ability  to  perceive  order;  this 
is  something  Russell  does  not  and 
cannot  give  because  it  happens  at  a 
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success.  Perhaps  it  is  precisely 
where  it  meets  the  expectations 
so  obviously  held  for  it  that  the 
book  to  a disappointment. 

Over  tbe  post  20  years, 
Walcott  lias  become  identified 
with  an  international  supers 
league  of  poets,  a sort  of  literary 
eqidtfeleat  to  the  Jedl  Kntghts:  a 
group  including  Heaney,  Lea 
Murray  and  the  late  Joseph 
Brodsky — all  winners  (or  prob- 
able winners)  of  the  NobeL  Uke 
the  Jedl;  this  group  to  small, 
addresses  its  members  in  the 
manner  of  a cosmic  4Ute,  and  Is 
animated  by  a vaguely  religious, 
vaguely  positive  power  very 
much  like  the  Force — what 

Walcott  here  calls  “bounty”,  : 
what  Heaney  calls  “spirit” , and 
Murray  calls  “grace”. 

With  hia  bardic  style,  Walcott 
often  echoes  the  grandeur  of 
Whitman  or  Yeats.  Size  to  impor- 
tant to  Walcott  He  has  always 
had  ab  acute  sense  of  space.  He 
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Glimpse  of  heaven  . . . Gustave  Dora's  vision  of  Dante's  Paradise 


level  other  than  that  of  his  preferred 
abstract  ideas.  It  happens  rather  as 
a musical  ear  changes  over  time,  as 
we  become  able  to  hear  with  plea- 
sure pattern  and  sense  in  music 
which  might  have  struck  earlier 
ears  as  merely  dissonant. 

Works  of  art  make  better  guides 
to  Heaven.  Russell  has  14  pages  of 
plates  and  two  chapters  on  Dante, 
but  he  barely  comments  on  the  illus- 
trations and  should  have  spared  us 
liis  dull  inaccuracies  about  the  poet. 
If  you  want  to  get  near  to  what 


tendB  to  write  on  a Statue  of 
Liberty  scale  but  puts  lu  much 
smaller  figures  to  augment  the 
dimensionality  — the  Ants  of  the 
title  poem  are  an  example  (“I  be- 
hold their  Industry  and  they  are 
giants").  Partly  this  is  because, 
like  the  infant  on  the  nursery 
floor,  he  is  not  quite  sure  where 
he  be^ns  and  ends  — in  other  . 
words,  how  big  he  to.  One  offals 
favourite  words,  for  example,  is 
“horizon",  not  surprising,  per- 
haps, for  an  island-dweller. . 

In  his  own  phrase,  Walcott  to 
"the  mulatto  of  style”,  and  his 
poems  have  aftvAja  been  seen  as 
1 highly  open  to  outside  Influ*' 
ences.  “Fear  of  imitation,"  he 
has  rather  grandly  declared, 
“qbsesaes  minor  pdets.”  He  has 
written  nothing  remoftely'as  Orig- 
inal as,  say,  "Crow”  or  "Qubdf  ’ 
or  “Seif-Portrait  in  a Convex ' 
Mirror".  The  ethos,  Instead;  Is 
one  of  conservative  itosticjbe. 
Partly  this  pragmatic  attitude  is 
a reflection  ofthb  Caribbean's 
geography  and  history.  Hi*  work 
to  a record  of  fnflitenc6,  ofa 


Heaven  has  meant  and  might  still 
mean,  ignore  this  book  and  visit  in- 
stead a Romanesque  church,  such 
as  Boscherville  in  Normandy, 
France,  or  Iffiey  in  Oxfordshire, 
England.  Neither  place  is  without 
grotesquerie;  each  shows  the  histor- 
ical variation  of  our  tastes  in  eternity. 
But  through  their  cool  and  filtered 
light,  their  mottled  stones,  they 
speak  peaceably  of  an  expansive, 
tender  attention  which  we  can  sensi- 
bly hope  might  become  our  element 
for  ever.  And  admission  Is  free. 


"flowing-in",  experienced  by  his 
islands,  which  includes  books 
and  line-breaks  as  much  as  men 
and  ships. 

Perhaps  because  his  work  ia 
relatively  humourless,  and  so 
obviously  self-admiring,  one  Is 
tempted  to  adapt  Auden’s 
phrase  about  Yeats,  and  say  he 
is  "silly  like  us".  His  poems,  tike 
those  of  Yeats  and  Auden,  often 
contain  shallow  concepts  and 
false  sentiments.  Although  he  is 
not  as  good  as  Yeqta  or  Auden, 
he  to  good  enough,  as  they  were 
—f  technically,  rhetorically — to 
get  away  with  his  occasional 
fatoencss  and  superficiality.  He 
to,  essentially,  a brilliantly 
descriptive  poet  blessed  with  0 
very  good  ear.  When  ho  writes 
' “All  I require  is  an  acre  of  sun- 
light and  salt  wind's  one  bhileVos 
this  about  as  much  as  one 
believes  that- Yests  would  have 
Jretired  happily  to  Inlafree'.  But 
When  he  begins  a poem,  ‘To  1 
recede  like  s snail  flattening  its 
enquiring  horns",  we  can  only 
admire  his  gifts. 


Paperbacks 


Nicholas  Lezard 


On  Qrlef  and  Reason:  Essays, 
by  Joseph  Brodsky  (Penguin, 
£9.99) 


#T  IS  rather  humbling  when  some- 
one whose  native  language  was 
not  English  writes  superbly  well  in 
it.  Take  this  little  aper^u  from  his 
“Homage  to  Marcus  Aurelius": 
“What  the  past  and  the  future  have 
in  common  is  our  imagination, 
which  conjures  them.  And  our  imag- 
ination is  rooted  in  our  eschatologi- 
cal dread:  the  dre-nd  of  thinking  that 
we  arc  without  precedence  or  con- 
sequence." Admire  the  way  he  sets 
up  the  idea  of  our  being  ambiva- 
lently poised  between  salvation  and 
damnation,  and  nil  from  the  echoes 
created  by  the  last  four  words: 
"without  precedence"  makes  us 
think  of  being  unprecedented  — of 
being  special,  out  of  the  blue;  so  the 
natural  opposite  to  that,  “without 
consequence",  comes  as  a crashing 
shock,  all  (he  more  so  for  coming  as 
a natural  counterpoint,  part  of  a logi- 
cally grammatical  sequence. 

Brodsky  does  this  close-reading 
tiling  better  limn  the  above,  espe- 
cially in  the  title  essay,  a superb  line- 
by-line  reading  of  Robert  Frost's 
poem  "Home  Burial".  Ami  if  poetry 
fails  to  interest  you,  there*  is  plenty 
of  other  stuff.  Demerits,  though,  to 
IVnguin  for  providing  only  patchy 
information  us  to  the  provenance  and 
Context  of  llu-  1‘SSiivs,  and  n«>  index. 


Cocaina  Nights,  by  J G Ballard 
(Flamingo,  £6.99] 


BAUAHh  1*1  "lie  tit'  dll-  ill 

iluenliiil  elder  statesmen  of 
contemporary  literature.  His  liabili- 
tation  into  the  culture  now  complete 
and  secure,  he  just  carries  on  hav- 
ing his  sly  kind  of  fun:  this  is  a typi- 
cal Ballard  novel,  fiat,  yet  tenacious 
(not  quite  “gripping")  prose  carry- 
ing a hugely  subversive  message. 
Here,  wealthy  seaside  condo 
dwellers  make  life  worth  living  by 
going  crazy  on  sex,  drugs  and 
explosions.  As  the  song  has  it.  if  you 
want  to  survive,  you’ve  got  to  go  a 
little  crazy.  I think  he  means  iL 


A Book  of  TWo  Halvas,  ed 
Nicholas  Roylo  (Indigo,  £6.99} 


FOOTBALL  is  our  religion,  say 
the  adverts;  and  God,  do  I hate 
religion.  Twentydbur  stories  about 
footie,  many  of  them  from  famous 
and  good  writers,  eg,  Irvine  Welsh, 
Geoff  Nicholson,  lain  Sinclair  and 
John  Hegley  (a  poem  in  his  case). 
There  is  also  a nasty,  snobbish  and 
derivative  story  by  someone  with  ex- 
actly the  same  name  as  myself.  I sug- 
gest you  tear  those  pages  out  before 
you  take  the  book  home  with  you.  If 
you’re  mad  enough  to  want  it,  that  is. 


Michelangelo:  The  Poame,  tra 
Christopher  Ryan  (Dent,  £12.99} 


l 

AfES,  he  was  also  a poet,  and  a 
W highly  accomplished  one.  Read- 
ing his  stuff  makes  you  look  at  the 
art  anew.  Any  renaissance  poet  writ- 
ing so  intensely  about  love  and  death 
is  worth  read  fog;  hats  off  to  Chris- 
topher Ryait  for  translating  it  so  well. 
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What’s  up  Doc? 


Paul  Evans 

/ENJO  Y watching  the  rabbits 
along  an  old  railway  way  Une 
in  the  mornings.  Their  com- 
plicated social  lives  are  fascinat- 
ing and  for  many  people  these 
endearing  creatures  offer  con- 
tact with  wild  nature  which  mod- 
ern life  might  otherwise  deny. 
But  trouble  is  brewing  for  the 
rabbits  and  It’s  not  just  from 
formers  and  poachers. 

About  this  time  of  year  the 
rabbit- bashers  go  to  press,  com- 
plaining that  the  rabbit  popula- 
tion is  reaching  epidemic 
proportions  and  something  must 
be  done  to  curb  these  “vermin". 
Mysteriously,  a few  months  later, 
the  problem  seems  to  evaporate. 
This  is  largely  because  many  of 
those  bunnies  hopping  about 
now,  at  tite  end  of  the  breeding 
Beaaon,  will  get  the  myxo- 
matosis disease  or  be  taken  by 
predators. 

At  the  University  of  East 
Anglia,  outside  Norwich,  Dr 
Diana  Bell  has  been  studying  a 
rabbit  colony  for  more  than  20 
years.  Each  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  warren  is  genetically  finger- 
printed and  every  aspect  of  their 
lives,  and  deaths,  is  meticu- 
lously studied.  Every  year 
between  60  percent  and  100 
per  cent  of  young  rabbits  con- 
tract myxomatosis,  exploding 
the  myth  that  the  disease  is  no 
longer  effective.  All  sorts  of 
myths  surround  tills  disease: 


rabbits  have  learned  to  live  on 
the  surface  and  so  avoid  the  dis- 
ease, which  is  confined  to  their 
burrows;  rabbits  have  become 
Immune  to  the  disease — none 
of  this  is  true. 

According  to  the  British 
Association  of  Shooting  and 
Conservation,  the  over-wintering 
population  of  rabbits  in  Britain 
numbers  100  million  and 
between  them  they  cause  more 
than  £40  million  worth  of  dam- 
age to  farmers’  crops.  This  adds 
fuel  to  the  argument  that  rabbits 
are  just  pests  to  be  done  away 
with.  What  is  often  overlooked 
is  the  role  rabbits  play  in 
conservation. 

Because  of  the  wqy  rabbits 
nibble  and  scratch,  they  main- 
tain valuable  habitats  for  many 
creatures  which  would  other- 
wise be  done  for.  Dr  Paul 
Dolmon,  an  ecologist  also  at  the 
University  of  East  Anglia,  has 
studied  the  way  rabbits  are  vital 
for  the  survival  of  such  rare 
birds  as  the  stone  curlew  and 
the  silver-studded  blue  butterfly 
on  the  heaths  of  the  Brecklands 
in  East  Anglia. 

Rabbits  are  also  responsible 
for  maintaining  the  wildflower- 
rlch  habitats  in  places  where  no 
other  animals  can  graze,  such  as 
railway  embankments.  They  are 
also  vitally  Important  in  support- 
ing the  populations  of  predator 
species  such  as  stoats,  weasels, 
buzzards,  foxes  and  polecats. 
The  gamekeepers  who  attack 


Quick  crossword  no.  383 


Across 

I Informal  (6) 

A Frightened  (6) 

B Benefit  (5) 

9 Malicious  (7) 

10  Madman  (7) 

II  Find  answer  to 
(5) 

12  Humble  (9) 

17  Tie  up  (5) 

19  Annul  (7) 

21  Weave  (7) 

22  Build  — straight 
up  (5) 

23  Victim  for  a 
cause  (6) 

24  Boxer  — 
chicken  (6) 


Down 

1 Crib  (6) 

2 Loyal  (7) 

3 Distribute  (5) 

5 Shrub  with 
drooping  flowers 
(7) 

6 Coral  Island  (5) 

7 Banish  (6) 

9 Waver  (0) 

13  Puzzle  (7) 

14  Manifest  (7) 

15  Current  (6) 


16  Beat  (6) 

18  Pronounce— 
complete  (5) 
20  Musical  drama 
(6) 


Last  week’s  solution 


□auQDaaaaa 

a a a □ □ a 

□□□□□DO  □□□□□ 

a a □ □ a □ a 
□mao  □□□□□□□□ 

□ a a □ □ n 
□□□□□□  □□□□□□ 

□ n □ □ □ □ 

nmonnDQa  anan 
a □ d □ □ a q 
□anna  □□nanam 

□ a □ a □ a 
□Hnaaanaom 


predators  that  might  tAke  a fancy 
to  their  pheasants  reared  for 
shooting  must  take  part  of  the 
blame  for  any  increase  in  rabbit 
numbers. 

As  If  myxomatosis  were  not 
enough,  there’s  a new  disease 
sweeping  through  the  rabbit 
population.  Rabbit  viral  haemor- 
rhagaeic  disease  (RHD)  seems 
to  be  a Hnew"  virus  that  began  in 
Europe  in  the  1980s  and  has 
spread  due  to  the  uncontrolled 
trade  in  domestic  and  formed 
rabbits.  It  has  been  deliberately 
introduced  in  Australia  but  re- 
fused entry  Into  New  Zealand. 

In  Britain  the  disease  was 
“controlled"  but  has  since  been 
denotifled.  While  the  British  gov- 
ernment has  studiously  Ignored 
RHD,  it  Is  spreading  rapidly 
through  the  country  a9  it  has 
throughout  Europe.  Dr  Bell 
believes  we  have  cause  for  alarm 
and  says  that  the  Government’s 
refusal  to  research  RHD  or  to 
take  it  seriously  is  "very  sad”. 

What  she  means  is  that  this  1b 
absolutely  outrageous.  Here  is  a 
new  virus,  which  may  or  may  not 
skip  species  and  affect  other  ani- 
mals; which  is  running  rampant 
without  any  control  or  investiga- 
tion; and  which  is  wiping  out  a 
very  Important  part  of  Britain’s 
wildlife  with  who-knows-what 
consequences.  Neither  conser- 
vationists nor  the  rabbit  bashers 
want  to  see  rabbits  completely 
eradicated,  so  the  powers-that- 
be  had  better  stop  sitting  on 
their  bands.  Could  there  be  a 
sinister  reason  for  such  compla- 
cency, is  there  a rabbit  conspir- 
acy theory?  What’s  up  Doc? 


Chess  Leonard  Barden 

GIVEN  the  choice,  most  chess- 
players prefer  to  attack  the  op- 
ponent's king  rather  than  operate 
positionally  on  the  other  Hank;  and 
would  rather  have  two  bishops  to 
two  knights  or  to  U+N.  Hut  as  this 
week’s  game  shows,  the  less  popu- 
lar type  of  advantage  may  be  w 
sterner  test  of  a player’s  skill,  and 
require  a more  delicate  judgment. 

Before  the  penultimate  round  of 
the  Smith  & Williamson  British 
Championship  at  Hove,  Tony 
Kosteii  led  the  field  hy  half  a point, 
and  his  opponent,  the  second  seed 
Matthew  Sadler,  could  lake  the  lead 
by  beating  him.  In  such  tense  cir- 
cumstances, many  players  would 
charge  at  the  black  king,  but  Sadler 
instead  chose  a calm  formation  with 
a small  space  advantage  that  only 
gradually  gave  him  a decisive  grip 
on  the  contest.  Perhaps  the  best 
strategic  game  of  the  championship. 

Sadler  v Kosten 

1 d4  e6  2 c4  Bb4+  3 Nc3  c5  4 
e3  Nf6  5 Ngo2  cxd4  By  transposi- 
tion, a regular  line  of  the  Niinzo- 
Indian.  Here,  5 ...  (15  6 a3  Bxc3+  7 
Nxc3  cxd4  8 exd4  dxc4  9 Bxc4  Nc6 
is  simpler;  White's  bishop  pair  is  off- 
set by  the  d4  isolani. 

6 exd4  d5  7 c5  Ne4  8 Bd2 
Nxd2  9 Qxd2  Qd7  Black  wants  to 
strongpoint  the  light  squares,  hin- 
dering the  advance  of  White's  3-2  Q- 
side  pawn  majority;  and  he  plans  to 
regroup  his  bishop  to  fG  via  d8.  It’s  a 
convoluted  idea,  and  the  direct  chal- 
lenge 9 ...  hG  is  more  flexible. 

10  a3  Ba5  11  g3  0-0  12  Bg2 
Bd8  13  0-0  b6  14  f4  Na6  15  b4 
Nc7  16  a4  Be7  He  can’t  allow  b5 
and  c6. 

17  Rfcl  Bb7  18  Ndll  One  of 
the  best  time  tests  of  natural  skill 
comprises  hopping  a knight  at 
speed  around  a board  that  is  empty 
except  for  four  black  pawns  that  it 
must  avoid.  Sadler  did  that  lest 
quickly,  and  in  this  game  he  would 
have  foreseen,  many  moves  earlier, 
the  coming  knight  switch  to  the 
strong  square  e5. 

Rfc8  19  NI2  b5  20  Nd3  BcG 
I 21  Nc5  QoS  22  Nc3  bxa4  If  nG 


Bridge  Zia  Mahmood 


grand  slam?  the  obvious 
answer  to  this  is  “when  you  can 
make  one",  but  that  isn't  what  a 
recent  correspondent,  Mr  Charles 
Merry,  had  In  mind.  He’d  been 
taken  to  task  by  an  angry  part- 
ner after  bidding  to  seven 
hearts,  which  required  him  to 
plqy  this  trump  suit  for  no  loser: 

¥K973 
¥ A J 10  8 4 

He  had  cashed  the  ace  and 
king,  the  correct  percentage 
play,  but  the  queen  failed  to  drop 
and  he  went  down  in  hfe  grand 
slam.  “You  should  never  bid  a 
grand  slam  on  a finesse,”  com- 
plained his  partner.  “It  ought  to 
be  at  least  a three-to-one  shot 
before  you  even  think  about  bid-, 
ding  seven.”  Mr  Merry  wasn’t 
sure  that  his  partner  was  correct 
about  this.  What  do  you  think? 

; Let’s  do  some  profit  and  loss 
calculations.  If  Mr  Merry  bad 
made  his  grand  slam,  it  would 
have  beep  worth  2,210  points  to 
his  aide  (210  for  tricks,. 500  for 
rubber,  1,500  for  the  grand 
plam  bonus).  ... 

When  he  went  down,  he  lost 


Wlilte  keeps  up  the  pressure^, 

23  NxcO  Qxc6  24  Rsg 
Real  hG  2G  Bfl  BR3  27  1| 
When  your  opponent  is  pasaita 
one  area  of  the  board,  open  upas* 
oml  front.  g6  28  Kh2  RcbS « V 
Be2  Kh7  30  h5g5  31 
cisive,  creating  two  united  pas^' 

Ijawns, 

NxaG  32  b5  Qc7  Rxb5f&t] 
33  Qd3+  and  34  Qxb5. 

33  hG  Qe7  34  Rxa6  Rxa635 
RxiiG  Qc8  36  Ra7  Kg8  37  Frfjl 
Bd8  38  fag5  Bxg5  39  Qe2  Bg 
40  Nb5  c5  41  Qg4+  Resign  n 
NdG  wins  the  house. 

No  2489 


Emotions  fuelled  Coulthard 


on  the  surface  of  It  Just  100 
points  for  the  undortrick,  but  of 
course  his  loss  in  real  terms  was 
much  greater,  since  by  stopping 
in  six  hearts,  his  side  could  have 
scored  1,430  points.  My  econo- 
mist friends  tell  me  that  this  is 
called  a “marginal  cost”,  but  It 
does  not  sound  marginal  to  me. 
So,  Mr  Merry  was  risking  1,530 
points  to  gain  an  extra  680.  You 
can  do  the  arithmetic  for  your- 
selves — such  a risk  is  worth- 
while only  if  the  chances  of 
success  are  about  68  per  cent. 

By  a curious  coincidence,  this 
is  the  chance  that  if  you  have  an 
eight-card  suit  between  the  two 
hands,  the  five  adverse  cards 
will  divide  3-2.  So,  you  are  Justi- 
fied in  bidding  a grand  slam  if  you 
need  to  avoid  a loser  in  this  suit: 

. ¥ AKQ3 

| ¥ 7642 

but  Mr  Merry’s,  trump  suit  di4  . 
not  offer  good  enough  odds  for 
his  money.  You  will  have  noticed 
that  his  grand  slam  ,was  better  . 
than  a simple  fiqesBe — the 
queen  might  hove  been  a single-, 
ton,  or  declarer  might  have  . • 
cashed  the  right  top  honour  to 


7 ■ ■■  I ; 

8 ii 

8 1 £ i: 

8 & i ' ; * (j 

8 # i • -■  i; 

, a 1 

1 1 -ft 

a b o d a f s k 

White  mates  in  three  mow' 
against  any  defence  (hy  CD  Loccuj 
1903}.  Locock  included  this  pm  I 
in  his  buok  Imagination  Id  Cta>! 
Black  is  reduced  to  king  mov&kj 
White’s  key  is  a surprise. 

No  2488:  1 Bd6  a3  2 Rxg4  tag: 
Bh2  g3  4 NI7  gxh2  5 g4  mate. 

The  answer  to  the  conufldniro* 
last  week  is  that  rapid  play  waso 
cine,  since  in  such  games  the  P. 
era  rather  than  the  arbiter  n>: 
claim  lime  limit  infractions  A 
Black  moved  a piece  down  » 
board  to  deliver  mate, 
)X)intcd  out  that  Black’s  clod « 
was  down.  Black  resigned,  «•’ 
then  noticing  that  White’s  mXi 
also  down. 

If  Blnck  had  completed  ihena 
mg  move,  he  would  have  wonnIf 
sportive  of  the  docks. 


enable  him  to  cope  wHhHf  | 
break.  But  these  extract^ 
bump  up  the  odds  to  no  moff 
than  58  per  cent  J 

Of  course,  circumstance**" 
cases.  For  example,  if  Mrwo 
had  been  playing  in  ® 
four  match  instead  of  a ru®*  ■ 
bridge  game,  he  would  have 
beon  risking  an  adverse  ww  i 
17  IMPs  (-100  againsM^JI 
for  six  hearts  making  at  tte 
table)  in  order  to  gain  1 
<+2, 210  against. +1, 460ln^ 
other  room).  Ibis  Is  a 
risk  if  the  chances  of  suctf* 
around  67  per  cent— j 
almost  exactly  what  they ^ : 

However,  this  presuppjjj, 
that  the  enemy  pair  at  tw  j 
table  are  competent  etuwp* 

reach  Bix  hearts.  ThefeW 

lug  more  galling  than 
your  opponents,  play  a 
slam  In  a game,  only  to®*** 

yew  have  lost  13  nWPMgL 
your  team-mates  wentflPP 
grand  dam.  ' _41#w 

So,  the  expert  conggjj 
that  you  need  roughly 
odds  for  a grand  glam  ^ 

! ..  wmi  An  at  rubber. 


Cricket  NatWest  Trophy  i Motor  Racing  Italian  Grand  Prix 


Essex  race  to 
crushing  win 

rpROM  the  ridiculous  to  the  sub- 
! |“  lime.  A year  ago  almost  to  the 
day.  Essex  came  to  Lord's  with  the 
highest  of  hopes  only  to  depart 
humbled,  all  out  in  27.2  overs  for  57. 
the  lowest  score  in  a final;  and  no 
final  had  ever  finished  earlier,  writes 
,1  like  Selvey  from  lord's. 

It  was  an  embarrassment,  and  it 
needed  rectification.  Last  Sunday,  at 
M9pm  precisely,  all  that  was  forgot- 
ten when  Stuart  Law,  the  sublimely 
talented  Queenslander  with  a 
nature  as  abrasive  as  Desperate 
Dan's  jaw,  hit  Ills  10th  boundary  of 
the  day  through  the  off-side  to  bring 
Essex  victory. 

The  victory  margin,  nine  wickets, 
had  been  matched  in  the  NatWest 
or  its  previous  incarnation,  the 
Gillette  Cup,  only  once.  15  years 
,ago,  when  Surrey  beat  Warwick- 
shire. Last  year’s  game  lasted  until 
H balls  after  the  tea  interval;  this 
took  five  deliveries  fewer.  Paul 
Prichard,  a beleaguered  captain  one 
year,  a hero  the  next,  made  57  from 
(5  balls  in  an  opening  stand  of  109 
kith  Law.  And  with  victory  there  for 
die  taking,  Nasser  Hussain,  under 
no  pressure,  dawdled  tc*  25. 

Law,  the  Mail  of  the  Match,  who 
missed  last  year's  fiasco  because  of 
commitments  with  the  Australia 
warn,  rose  above  it  all.  He  made  an 
unbeaten  80,  which  also  included  a 
ix.  from  71  balls.  For  him  and 
biex.  this  was  catharsis  with 
bobs  on. 

As  a spectacle  this  final,  like  so 
many  of  its  predecessors,  was  a dis- 
aster, the  toss  yet  again  proving  to 
i **  decisive.  Only  four  times  in  the 
i past  23  seasons,  including  last  year 
and  1985  — when  Essex  won  by  one 
wi.  the  first  and  only  time  they 
nave  won  the  competition  — has 
die  side  batting  first  collected  the 
tophy.  None  has  been  by  a margin 
'‘f  less  than  four  wickets. 

September  dew  and  the  10.30am 
*brt  are  the  excuses  used  in  miti- 
l^linn,  but  last  Sunday,  for  good 
measure,  Warwickshire  were  out- 
played in  all  departments.  So  effi- 
tontly  did  the  Essex  bowlers 
®ploit  the  early  conditions  that 
Warwickshire  were  never  allowed 
10  gain  momentum.  Ashley  Cowan 
removed  Nick  Knight  with  his  sec- 
ond  legitimate  ball,  had  the  other 
®j*ner  Smith  taken  at  slip  in  his 
Burth  over,  and  finished  with  three 
for  29. 

The  other  seamers,  including 
jwnnie  Irani  — a testament  to  the 
Munich  clinic  that  lias  been  treating 
for  the  aide  strain  sustained  in 
Jje  semi-final  — chipped  in,  Peter 
^hheld  a remarkable  one-handed 
; tiurn  catch  low  down  to  get  rid  of 
raeme  Welch,  and  twice  Paul 
^jyson  pounced  for  run-outs, 

Only  Dominic  Ostler  (34)  and 
Brown  (37)  were  able  to 
2f°r  any  length  of  time.  By  the 
rj*  tne  60  overs  were  up,  only  170 
eight  had  been  accrued.  The 
as  good  as  up  already. 

Bnn  fi  « waa  a chance  that  Allan' 
B,rown’  Welch  and  Glad- 
l t ? could  get  the  show  on 
dm  I03?  fo,r  Warwickshire.  It  was 
’ however.  Instead  it  was 
u8 „carnage'  Warwick- 
tfod  tu  a^ng  reduced : to  rubble 
,ding  to  a rabble  In  the 
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Alan  Henry  at  Monza  1 

DAVID  COULTHARD  scored 
an  emotionally  charged  vic- 
tory for  McLaren-Mercedes 
at  the  Italian  Grand  Prix  here  after  a 
well  choi-eographed  team  effort 
which  the  26-year-old  Scot  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  Diana. 

“1  am  very  aware  of  the  mood 
back  home  and  I had  the  privilege 
of  meeting  her  when  I finished  sec- 
ond in  the  British  Grand  Prix  in 
1995,"  he  said. 

"I  have  a picture  of  her  and  the 
princes  back  home  and  it  made  me 
feel  very  emotional  when  the  Union 
flag  was  being  raised  behind  me. 
For  the  last  10  laps  of  the  race  I 
found  myself  wondering  whether  I 
should  be  spraying  champagne  if  I 
should  gel  on  the  podium,  but  I got 
clarification  of  this  and  did  so." 

Coulthard  qualified  sixth  after  en- 
gine problems  but  a superb  start 
catapulted  him  into  third  place  at 
the  first  corner  behind  the  pole 
starter,  Jean  Alesi's  Benetton,  and 
the  Williams  of  Heinz-Harald 
Frentzen. 

Cou  It  hard's  McLaren  was  carry- 
ing more  fuel  than  his  immediate 
rivals,  giving  him  greater  flexibility 
at  the  crucial  mid-race  refuelling 
stop.  The  additional  fuel  meant  the 
enr  would  spend  less  time  station- 
ary in  the  pit  lane,  offering  a chance 
to  leapfrog  ahead  of  his  rivals. 

The  strategy  worked  perfectly. 
Frentzen  dropped  from  second 
place  after  ;i  I0.3sec  stop  at  the  end 
of  lap  29  and  the  McLaren  team  told 
Coulthard  to  follow  Alesi  into  the 
pits  three  laps  later. 

The  McUven  was  at  vest  for 


7.8sec,  the  Benetton  for  8.7sec,  en- 
abling Coulthard  to  rejoin  the  race 
at  the  head  of  the  field.  Thereafter 
he  drove  with  great  composure  and 
restraint,  taking  the  chequered  flag 
1.9sec  ahead  of  Alesi  with  Frentzen 
a further  2.4sec  adrift  in  third  place. 

Neither  of  the  drivers’  cham- 
pionship contenders,  Michael 
Schumacher  and  Jacques  Ville- 
neuve,  was  among  the  contenders. 
Williams  and  Ferrari  had  struggled 
to  find  a competitive  set-up  for  this 
high-speed  circuit,  and  when  Schu- 
macher qualified  his  Feirari  ninth, 
five  places  behind  Villeneuve's 
Williams,  the  usually  passionate  Ital- 
ian fans  were  stunned  into  silence. 

Schumacher  finished  sixth,  one 
place  behind  Villeneuve,  which 
means  the  German  leads  the  title 
chase  by  10  points  with  four  races 
remaining. 


Coulthard  . . . flawless  tactics 


This  was  tile  third  victory  of 
Coulihard's  3^-year  Formula  One 
career  and  his  second  uf  the  season, 
the  first  having  come  in  the  opening 
race  in  Melbourne.  The  Scot  said  it 
was  no  coincidence  that  he  had  won 
only  two  weeks  after  McLaren 
ended  uncertainty  over  his  future 
by  renewing  his  contract  for  next 
season. 

“That  uncertainty  certainly 
means  that  you  have  to  compete 
under  a degree  of  pressure  which 
disrupts  you  from  doing  your  job 
properly,’*  lie  said.  "My  only  worry- 
ing moment  came  when  I hit  a kerb 
quite  hard  nnd  got  into  n huge  slide 
at  the  very  point  on  the  circuit 
where  I spun  off  on  the  parade  lap 
before  the  1995  race  here.  Thank- 
fully l didn’t  go  off  this  time." 

Fourth  place  went  to  the  highly 
rated  Giancarlo  Fisichella  after  a 
solid  run  from  third  on  the  grid  in 
his  Jordan-Pcugeot.  The  Italian  was 
a consistent  performer  all  weekend, 
in  contrast  to  his  increasingly  erratic 
and  unpredictable  team-mate  Half 
Schumacher,  who  ended  the  race  at 
the  centre  of  controversy  after  push- 
ing Johnny  Herbert’s  Sauber  into  a 
spectacular  190mph  accident  by 
undcrbrakiiig  at  the  first  chicane. 

Herbert  was  fortunate  to  emerge 
unhurt  after  colliding  with  a tyre 
barrier  and  was  highly  critical  of  the 
German. 

Track  stewards  who  reviewed  the 
incident  concluded  that  it  was  u rac- 
ing accident.  The  decision  was  met 
with  disbelief  by  many  in  the  pad- 
dock  and  highlighted  the  inconsis- 
tencies that  result  from  sanctions 
being  applied  by  different  officials 
from  race  to  race. 


Sports  DSary  Shiv  Sharma 


Rocca  on  a roll  in  European  Masters 


play  as  you  dp  Wawlckehlre  170  tor  8;  Essex 
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COSTANTINO  ROCCA  pro- 
duced a nine-under-par  final 
round  of  62  for  a total  of  266  to  win 
the  European  Masters  at  Crans-sur- 
Sierre  Inst  Sunday.  The  Italian  came 
from  five  9hots  behind  the  overnight 
leader  Nick  Faldo  to  finish  one 
ahead  of  Scott  Henderson  of  Scot- 
land and  Sweden's  Robert  Karlsson. 
Faldo  dropped  back  to  finish  joint 
sixth  with  a 70. 

It  was  Rocca's  first  victory  9ince 
the  Volvo  PGA  championship  last 
year  and  It  brought  him  $210,000  in 
prize  money. 

Colin  Montgomerie,  needing  to 
finish  in  the  top  11  to  resume  his 
position  of  the  past  four  years  as  Eu- 
ropean No  1,  did  so,  but  was  highly 
critical  of  the  course:  "The  greens 
are  not  acceptable.  I’ll  find  some- 
where else  to  play  next  year." 

EUROPEAN  Ryder  Cup  captain 
Severiano  Balle9teros  ended 
weeks  of  speculation  by  naming 
Nick  Faldo  of  England  and  Jesper 
Parnevik  of  Sweden  as  hi9  two 
personal  selections.  The  two  were 
widely  expected  to  get  the  nod  after 
Spain's  Josd-Maria  Olaaibal  made 
the- team  last  week.  Olazdbal’s  Inclu- 
sion at  the  expense  of  Miguel  Angel 
Martin  may  cause  problems  right 
up  to  the  start  of  the  competition  at 
Valderrama  on  September  26,  Mar-, 
tin,  who  has  not  played  since  mid- 
July  because  of  a wrist  injury,  is 
threatening  legal  action,  claiming 
he'  was  not-  given  enough  time  to 
prove  his  fitness.  “ 


DAMON  HILL  may  drive  for 
Alain  Frost’s  team  next  season 
after  Prost  raised  his  offer  for  the 
world  motor-racing  champion's  ser- 
vices to  $8  million.  Negotiations  had 
come  to  a halt  after  Prost  was  un- 
able to  offer  a retainer  above  $5  mil- 
lion. But  now  increased  financial 
support  from  the  team’s  fuel  spon- 
sor, Total,  and  Peugeot,  who  will 
switch  their  engine  supply  from  Jor- 
dan to  Prost  next  season,  is  said  to 
have  closed  the  gap. 

Elsewhere  in  motor-racing,  Fin- 
land's Formula  One  driver  Mika 
Hakldnen  was  stripped  of  his  third- 
place  finish  In  the  Belgian  Grand  Prix 
three  weeks  ago.  The  International 
Automobile  Federation  also  fined 
McLaren  $50,000  after  finding  them 
guilty  of  using  a non-conforming  foci. 
The  punishment  means  Heinz- 
Harald  Frentzen  moves  from  fourth 
to  third,  Jacques  Villeneuve  goes  up 
to  fifth  from  sixth  and  Michael  Schu- 
macher’s lead  Is  reduced  to  10  points. 

France's  Olivier  Panis  returned  to 
the  wheel  last  week,  leBs  than  three 
months  after  breaking  both  legs  in  a 
crash  at  the  Canadian  Grand  Prix. 
He  made  several  runs  on  the  Le 
Castellet  track  in  a Formula  Three 
car  and  is  expected  back  in  a Prost 
Formula  One  car  this  week. 


SAM  MOORE,  one  of  fute  Irish 
riders  taking  part  in  the 
Blenheim  horse  triaid,  was  fatally  iih 
jured  in  a fall  from  Darragh  Rock 
during  the  speedond-endurartce 
phase  of  the  event  last  Sunday.  The 


35-year*old  from  Kilrea,  Co  London- 
derry, fell  at  the  I9ih  fence  on  the 
27-obatacle  course.  He  was  given 
emergency  treatment  but  was  dead 
on  arrival  in  hospital  at  Oxford. 


SOUTH  AFRICA  have  joined 
Australia  and  England  in  part- 
ing company  with  their  rugby 
coach.  Caret  du  Plesais  has  been 
sacked  midway  through  a 12-month 
contract  after  a dismal  season  in 
which  tlie  Springboks  were  beaten 
in  a series  by  the  British  Lions  and 
suffered  record  defeats  by  New 
Zealand  and  Australia.  Du  Plessis 
had  come  under  attack  for  his  team 
selections.  England’s  Jack  Rowell 
and  Greg  Smith  of  Australia  are  the 
other  two  coaches  who  have  re- 
signed in  recent  weeks. 


BLACKBURN  Rovers  have 
signed  Norwegian  interna- 
tional Thore  Pedersen  from  Ger- 
man club  St  Pauli,  for  a fee  believed 
to  be  around  $1.6  million.  The  27- 
year-old  defender  will  help  boost 
Rovers’  defence  following  the  depar- 
ture of  Henning  Berg  to  Manches- 
ter United,  and  Graeme  le  Saux  to 
Chelsea.  • ■ 


MICK  DOOHAN,  Australia’s 
motorcycling  champion,  who 
has  won  four  successive  500cc 
world  titles  for  Honda,  is  reported  to 
have  been  offei-ed  $12  million  'to 
ride  for  Suzuki  next  season'. 
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Athens  wins 
five-city  race 
for  Olympics 


John  Rodda  In  Lausanne 


THE  Games  of 2004  ’will  be 
staged  in  the  birthplace  of 
European  civilisation  and  the 
Olympic  movement,  a decision 
that  many  would  say  was  made 
eight  yenra  too  late. 

On  Friday  last  week,  after  a 
day  of  exhortation  here  by  heads 
of  state  nnd  (he  likes  of  Luciano 
Pavarotti,  the  107  members  of 
the  International  Olympic 
Committee  chose  Athens,  con- 
vincingly, from  (he  five  candidate 
cities,  Tire  content  went  to  four 
rounds,  plus  an  early  tiehrenkur, 
and  in  the  end  Athens  outpollcd 
Koine  hy  66-41. 

Even  the  first  round  hnd 
drama  ns  Cape  Town  and 
Buenos  Aires  trailed  with  1G 
votes  each;  In  the  run-off  Cape 
Town  won  62-44.  In  the  second 
round  Cape  Town  took  most  of 
the  Buenos  Aires  votes  so 
Stockholm  was  next  out  with  19 
votes. 

Then  Cape  Town's  hid  ended 
with  a hearty  20  as  Athens 
polled  52  and  Rome  35,  (lie 
Italians  picking  up  only  seven 
votes  from  the  previous  round. 
That  result  ensured  Unit  South 
Africa  will  be-  back  with  another 
bid. 

Eight  years  Hga  in  Tokyo. 

Alliens  was  expected  to  win  and 
so  celebrate-  the  lOUih  anniver- 
sary of  the  movement  that  began  ! 
in  the  city  in  1896.  But  the  IOC 
did  not  like  “the  Games  are  ours 
by  right”  theme  of  their  hid.  So 
the  centenary  Games  went  to 
private  enterprise  in  Atlanta,  and 
the  IOC  is  still  smarting  from  the 
organ! notional  blunders  that  the 
United  States  committed. 

“We  put  right  a wrong  of  eight 
years  ago,*’  said  the  Mary  Glen- 
Haig,  an  IOC  honorary  member 
from  England. 

In  the  ancient  Games  at 
Olympia  women  were  banned 
even  from  watching.  Last  week’s 
triumph  by  the  Greeks  fell  firmly 
on  the  shoulders  of  a woman: 
Gianna  Angelopoufos,  a lawyer 
whose  dynamism  has  convinced 
the  IOC  members  that  Athena 
will  overcome  the  acknowledged 
problems  of  pollution  and  trans- 
portation. 

Angelo pouloa  and  her  million- 
aire husband  have  homes  in 
London,  Boston,  New  York  and 
Athens,  <rThe  new  Greece  won 
today,"  abe  said.  “This  is  a vic- 
tory for  Olympism.  We  will  make 
these  the  Olympic  Games  of 
their  dreams  for  the  world  in 
2004." 

Greeks  reacted  to  the  news 
with  on  outburst  of  national  eu- 
phoria not  seen,  perhaps,  since 
the  modem  Games  were  revived 
LOl  years  ago.  Within  seconds 
of  Juan  Antonio  Samaranch,  the 
IOC  president,  announcing  the  : 
winning  city,  jubilant  Greeks  re-  : 
joiced  amid  a cacophony  of  car 
horns  and  ecstatic  chants. 

Outside  the  offices  of  the 
Olympic  bidding  committee 
beneath  the  an  cient  Acropolis 
where  thousands  had  gathered 
to  hear  the  result,  lasers  lit  up 
die  sides.  Even  policemen  shot 
their  guns  into  the  air  as  can- 
nons were  fired  from  Lycabettos 
hill,  Hie  limestone  outcrop  that  ; 
feces  Pericles’s  masterpiece.  , 
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